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Petroleum ? 











Right you are if you checked petroleum, 
for more industrial ethyl alcohol is produced 
from ethylene gas, a product of petroleum, 
than from all other sources combined. More 
than three-quarters of the nation’s supply 
comes from this source. 


Industry uses ethyl alcohol in enormous 
quantities . . . in plastics, drugs, insecticides . . . 


She that 


in production of hundreds of other products. 
In aeronautical research, hundreds of pounds of 
ethyl alcohol are burned in seconds to propel 
a rocket at twice the speed of sound. 

Shell Chemical was the first to develop a one- 
step process for the commercial manufacture 
of ethyl alcohol. Today, expanded, its direct 
hydration plant at Houston contributes a sub- 
stantial percentage of the national supply. 
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Today they sheath skyscrapers with 
aluminum. It’s an important metal 
in airplanes, ships, trains, trucks and 
busses. Slender aluminum cables 
share the job of carrying America’s 
light and power. 

These are only a few of the more 
than 4,000 uses of this ‘Twentieth 
Century Metal” — all stemming di- 
rectly from the gleaming tea-kettle 
which in 1891 was the first product 
of an aluminum foundry. 

From that tea-kettle to modern in- 
dustrial uses was an inevitable step. 
With new fabricating techniques, 
lower prices, and a ready supply of 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





How an aluminum kettle 
mirrored the shape of things to come 


raw material in the bauxite ore 
which makes up eight percent of the 
earth’s surface, aluminum earned 
quick acceptance. 

Light but strong, corrosion resist- 
ant, a good conductor, easily work- 
able, it has become a key material in 
the transportation, building, elec- 
trical, packaging, hardware, and ap- 
pliance industries. From stoves to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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steam shovels, camera films to beer 
barrels, a metal for today—and to- 
morrow. In 1954—a U.S. capacity of 
1,500,000 tons; twenty years from 
now — 4,500,000 tons. 

Aluminum —an example of the 
progress attained by men of vision 
working together and another great 
contributor to America’s steady de- 
velopment. 
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% How an American Editor 
Played Into Reds’ Hands 


The story of how Communists used 
John W. Powell's magazine China Re- 
view in forced indoctrination of U.S. 
prisoners of war is told here, in testi- 
mony just taken by the Senate’s Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee. This is 
what prompted Senator Jenner to de- 
mand that the American be indicted 


for treason. Page 68. 


% Election Outlook: The Latest Signs 


To help you judge election trends, see: A report from Border 
and Western States, page 35. What voter registrations indicate, 
page 28. How Congress will change if Democrats win, page 41. 


% Did Spies Cost the West Two Wars? 


Just how big a role did spies play in Communist victories in 
Korea and Indo-China? Here is a greatly revised view, indi- 
cated by the latest spy revelations. Starts on page 24. 
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Stainless steel flatware manufacturers were 

















Ne smart. They saw that modern designers were 3 gh ® 
Ta | beginning to use stainless steel. They knew ——_ || 
dittona, that stainless was easy to clean. This appeal 
veh alone was a strong one for the millions of 
opy rit women who do most of their housework _— 
without help. by National Silver 
es fg gt Ballet 
x by Wallace 
These manufacturers saw that stainless steel 
TON could fill the need. They took stainless out 
, of the kitchen and gave it dinner-party 
¥ styling. Today women te a handsome 
RGH set of modern stainless flatware for daily 


use as essential as the heirloom silver. Stain- 
EY less steel flatware is finding world-wide 
ra public acceptance. In fact, according to a 
L recent survey, 53 per cent of flatware users 
had stainless steel on the family table at 
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This same easy maintenance applies to 
- thousands of products in many different 
lie fields. Hospitals, restaurants, institutions, 
om laundries, buildings and a host of others. 
and Perhaps it can apply to yours. Republic 
ENDURO Stainless Steel may even take an a, 
oul inexpensive product and turn it into a 
ores luxury item. And, presto, you have a brand 
le Eos new market. 
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» _ . Colonial Modern 
If you think it’s worth talking over, why by Reed & Barton 
,0.¢ not give us a phone call? Maybe together 
we can come up with a profitable idea that 
“ will put an upgrade in your sales curve. 
We have more than 25 years of information 
ai about Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
, at our finger tips. It’s yours, for the asking. 
‘J 
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A Convair Test Pilot steps from specially built ladder into cockpit of radical new Convair Navy fig 





a ee 


vy fi “straight-up-and-at’em” XFY-1 








Naval airmen call this new plane “The 
Pogo Stick’’ because it can fly straight up from a 
standing-on-its-tail start—a factor which will make it 
invaluable as a convoy escort fighter since it can take off 
and land on the deck of even the smallest surface ships. 


In vertical take-off position, the aircraft requires a special 
ladder for the pilot to reach his seat—which is canted 


forward at a 45° angle, two stories above the ground. 


After taking off, the pilot swings the seat to normal hori- 
zontal flying position — and closes a special pressurized 
cockpit canopy, built by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
in cooperation with Convair and the Navy. 


This tricky, elliptically shaped enclosure was Roto- 
formed by Goodyear Aircraft’s patented process for 
securing the desired contour and clear, undistorted vision 
demanded for the cockpit enclosures of so many of today’s 
high-speed aircraft. 


The special pressurized canopy for the fantastic Pogo 
Stick is just one example of Goodyear Aircraft’s versatile 
teamwork with the aeronautics industry. 


GOODSYEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


ss THE TEAM TO TEAM WITH in AERONAUTICS x¥& 


If you would like a pictorial 20-page brochure which tells the interest- 
ing story of Goodyear Aircraft’s part in keeping America air-ready — 
then write today for your copy of “Ready Room,” just off the press. 
Simply address your request to: 

Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Department 931CV, Akron 15, Ohio. 


Rotoform—T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 
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Masterfully blended of premium 
Scotch whiskies, aged in ancient 
oaken casks, Ballantine’s Scotch is 
extremely light, though mellowed 
to an unusually subtle bouquet. Re- 
nowned for its continuity of flavor 
for more than 125 years, Ballantine's 
sets the standard for Scotch through- 
out the world. 
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The March of the News 





UNREST IN THE SCHOOLS 


EMONSTRATIONS by school students 
D against mixing whites and Negroes 
in classrooms spread from Delaware 
into Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
Some white students picketed schools, 
refused to attend classes. In both Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, arrests were made 
near school grounds. In Delaware, State 
officials moved to revoke the charter of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of White People, which, they said, 
was inciting unrest by urging students 
to stay away from mixed classes. 

After a few days, the Washington and 
Baltimore disturbances grew quieter. But 
the rest of the country, seeing trouble 
stir in the Nation’s capital, wondered 
what would happen when, and if, inte- 
gration is tried in the Deep South. 


“OFFER” ON GERMANY 


USSIA, apparently stung by the show 
R of Allied unity at the London Con- 
ference on rearming Germany, reacted 
swiftly by using a familiar technique— 
grabbing the headlines. Into East Ger- 
many flew Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov with an “offer” to talk over 
ways of unifying Germany through free 
elections and withdrawal of occupation 
troops. 

‘Western capitals were skeptical. Most 
have learned that a Russian offer to talk 
has a gimmick in it somewhere. The 
probable gimmick: A united Germany 
ruled by a coalition Government—domi- 
nated by Communists. 


THE FHA STORY 


HE SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE, dig- 
T ging into the workings of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s rental-housing 
program, was turning up stories to de- 
light the heart of a tabloid editor. 

Testimony was offered that ex-FHA 
official Clyde L. Powell, from 1945 until 
his discharge last April, had deposited 
in a bank $138,365 more than his net 
salary. 

Representative Prince H. Preston 
(Dem.), of Georgia, was described to 
the Committee as a hidden stockholder 
in a company that made $143,000 on an 
investment of $7,000 in a Government- 
insured project. Mr. Preston said the deal 
was legitimate. 

Investigators suggested that Washing- 
ton builder Ian Woodner charged to 
building costs—backed by federal mort- 
gages—fees to detectives hired when his 
wife was suing for divorce. 


The Committee was by no means at 
the end of its scrutiny. What it was 
turning up, and what it might still tum 
up, boded no good for further lenient 
federal financing of apartment houses. 


LATTIMORE: INDICTED AGAIN 


WEN LATTIMORE, controversial Far 
O Eastern expert, faced new charges 
of lying in testimony before a Senate 
committee. Handed down by a federal 
grand jury was an indictment charging 
Mr. Lattimore with falsely denying he 
had been 1 “follower of the Communist 
line” and a “promoter of Communist in- 
terests.” In effect, the new charges re. 
placed two perjury charges previously 
thrown out of a seven-count indictment. 

Mr. Lattimore’s testimony took place 
in 1952 before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, which was inves. 
tigating the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
whose publication Mr. Lattimore once 
edited. The Committee called him a 
Soviet defender. Mr. Lattimore will 
get, in court, a chance to make good his 
vehement denial. 


PENSIONS AND VOTES 


ORE THAN 6.5 MILLION U.S. citizens 
M found something in their mailboxes 
that Republicans hoped would make 
them look with favor upon continuing 
Republican control of Congress. The 
mails were carrying Social Securit) 
checks—worth more (by from $5 to 
$13.50 a month) since the new Social 
Security law was passed by the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. 

Democrats were hoping, too—since 
Social Security was originally a New 
Deal measure. 


AUTUMN VACATION 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, who feels he 
Paaih to spend one day away from 
Washington for every two days in the 
capital, was keeping to his schedule. His 
work-and-play vacation at Denvet 
stretched into seven weeks—the longest 
period he has been away from Washing 
ton since taking office. Still ahead on the 
Eisenhower schedule for 1954 were two 
more vacations—one at Augusta, Ga.. in 
November for golf; another, also at 
Augusta, in December for Christmas. 

White House reporters, who now call 
the presidential house in Denver - the 
“Summer and/or Autumn” White House, 
were also calling the present vacation 
the longest presidential absence from 
Washington in modern memory. 
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Here’s a good “lesson” about ARTHRITIS... 


EARLY everyone knows the story of 

“The Wizard of Oz”*.. . . and how 
Dorothy, the little girl in this tale, met a 
man made of tin, 


As the story goes, the Tin Woodman, 
after a year of exposure in the forest, could 
not move because his joints were badly 
rusted. So, Dorothy oiled his joints. There- 
after, the Tin Woodman was able to jour- 
ney with Dorothy to see the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. 


In a way, this fable points up some im- 
portant facts about the joints of the human 
body and the disease that often affects 
them—arthritis. Like the joints of the tin 
man, the body’s joints can also “rust” or 
become stiff over the years. However, with 
proper medical care, they can usually be 
kept flexible and workable in most cases 
despite arthritis. 


The most common type of arthritis... 


COPYRIGHT 1954— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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called osteoarthritis . . . occurs in middle 
age and later life, probably because of wear 
and tear on the joints. While it usually does 
not lead to severe crippling, it may cause 
varying degrees of disability. Consequently, 
recurring aches and pains in and about any 
joint . . . as well as tenderness and stiffness 
of the joints . . . should never be dismissed 
as ‘“‘a touch of rheumatism.” 


The second most common form of ar- 
thritis occurs most often in younger people. 
Known as rheumatoid arthritis, it is a seri- 
ous disorder that may involve all the joints. 
It can also be controlled in many cases 
when proper treatment is started early. 


There is as yet no cure for either osteo or 
rheumatoid arthritis. Doctors, however, 
have many effective treatments for reliev- 
ing pain and restoring joint function. 
Greater gains against arthritis will un- 
doubtedly be made as new methods of 


* Copr. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Publishers 
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therapy are perfected. 

Meantime, there are some safeguards 
that all of us can take to lessen the chances 
of developing arthritis or to control arthri- 
tis if it does occur. Among such precau- 
tionary measures are—keeping your weight 
down; maintaining good posture; getting 
enough rest and sleep and having periodic 
health and dental examinations. 

To control arthritis, see your doctor 
promptly whenever persistent symptoms 
occur in any joint, or when you feel “run 
down.” Give him your complete cooperation 
and always rely on the individualized treat- 
ment he prescribes. So-called ‘sure cures” 
generally provide only temporary relief. 

Today, when proper treatment is con- 
tinued persistently, at least 70 percent of 
all arthritis patients are spared serious dis- 
ability and returned to reasonably good 
health. 
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James Oglethorpe, founder and first governor 
of Georgia, was an early advocate of brewing 
in the South. His viewpoint that beer is a 
temperate beverage was shared by Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams— 
and other famous American patriots. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


Did you know the Brewing 
Industry paid over *200 million 
in state taxes last year YP 
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Besides paying $780 million in Federal excise taxes 
in 1953 America’s almost three hundred brewers paid 
$206,030,356 into state treasuries. 


In many scates this revenue, together with count 
and local taxes, is earmarked to help provide old-age 
pensions, build and maintain schools and pay teachers’ 
salaries. Without this revenue, undoubtedly most real 
estate and other state and local taxes would have to be 
increased. This is another example of how beer— 
the beverage of moderation—plays a hard-working 
role in our nation’s economy. 
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One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
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Upturn in business now started is to continue and to expand slowly. 

Business level in 1955 may average 5 per cent above 1954. Production, at 
125 on the index, may edge up to 130. Trade is likely to improve somewhat. 
Prices, living costs will be about the same a year from now as now. 

Good business, rather than boom business, is to be looked for. 














Autos will have a better year next year than this. There'll be no big 
carry-over of old-model cars to absorb. Color TV is likely to get a run. 

Construction boom is to go on. Textiles will do a good deal better. 

Baby crop apparently is to continue big. The high level of births continues 
to surprise the population experts. Families are growing larger, and larger 
families bring with them many new wants. 

Money supply is going to continue to be low-cost and abundant. 








Profit prospects are better for 1955 than for 1954. 

Employment will be a little higher. Unemployment, however, may not fall 
much and might even rise as the number seeking work grows. 

Incomes will rise with employment. Wage earners will do better in steel, 
autos, appliance industries, textiles, among others. Farmers, again, face the 
prospect of a moderate further decline in income. 

Arms business, Government spending will shrink some more. 














Turn now showing in business proves out a formula. Formula used to smooth 
the shift from a war to a nonwar basis in business was this: 

(1) Keep money abundant and cheap. (2) Cut taxes in a way to encourage 
businessmen to venture and to invest. (3) Stimulate building by special moves 
to make mortgage money available on very attractive terms. 

The whole atmosphere of Government policy has been kept friendly to private 
enterprise, has been aimed at bolstering confidence during adjustment. 

Actual results are proving wrong the thesis of British economist Colin 
Clark, other "New Deal" economists, that only a huge program of direct action by 
Government could prevent a collapse in U.S. Adjustment now is completed and 
recovery started by a program aimed at encouraging private enterprise. 














There may be political trouble in absence of a boom, however. Farmers and 
workers without overtime or with unstable jobs often seem unhappy. 

Result, privately expected by both sides, is this: 

The House is likely to shift to Democratic control by sizable majority. 

The Senate, at best, will remain Republican by a hair's breadth and readily 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


may shift to Democratic control by a narrow majority. 

The White House will remain in Republican hands at least till 1955. 
Republicans, to win, need another outpouring of votes from groups who 

normally stay home, who need to be aroused--as in 1952--to bring out their vote. 
Republican strategy, instead, has been to coast, to expect that the so-called 
independents would vote Republican because of a "program" that the White House 
had advanced but that voters seem not to understand. 
Practical politicians think Republicans this year are missing the boat; 
that Democrats, by playing to voter irritations, will make political hay. 








If a Democratic Congress does take over, as politicians expect: 

A stalemate in lawmaking will develop. A coalition of conservatives, 
Republican and Democratic, will dominate on most issues. A White House veto 
will remain in Republican hands to block unwanted laws. 

Farm legislation, giving more protection to farm incomes, however, will be 
difficult to block. Spending, too, is likely to be stepped up to meet the 
demands of groups that showed some resentment in their November votes. 

Labor law, very probably, will be little changed. Tax-law changes made in 
1954 to remove inequities will not be touched. Dividend relief is to be kept, 
but maybe not liberalized further than present law calls for. 

Legislating, actually, is likely to be at a minimum. 




















The big play, if Democrats take hold, will be with investigations. 
Public-power policy will be investigated. Plans already are shaping in 
that field, aimed at Republican policies. Arms contracts are going to be looked 

into. "Monopoly" again will come under the eye of investigators. 

Trend toward bigness, mergers will get an airing. 

Communist investigations will taper off. There'll be a shift in the 
investigating emphasis by Congress away from the longer past and toward the very 
recent past and the present. Democrats will be trying to build up a case to 
take to the country in 1956. 














There's some concern among top economic advisers to the White House over 
the business effects of the Democratic victory in this year. 

Their reasoning is this: Business improvement is just starting, is not 
strongly under way. Stock-market prices, often, may be considered high in 
relation to current earnings. Victory for the Democrats might cause many 
investors to revise their ideas about security values. A setback in equity 
prices, even if temporary, might lead to caution in industry, hesitation and a 
Slowing in some lines of business, instead of to confident recovery. 

That viewpoint is outlined so that you can have it. It's not something 
that can be measured cr even appraised much in advance. The only thing is that 
investors have known of political trends and haven't yet shown worry. 





War around Formosa is quieted down, temporarily. U.S. pressure is on the 
side of restraint on Chiang Kai-shek, against an air offensive now. 

German rearmament, agreed to by diplomats, still is far from having the 
approval of politicians in France. A wide variety of hurdles remain to be taken 
before Germans get the go-head signal. Communist influence, strong in France, 
where one out of five votes Communist, opposes German rearmament. 
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Give a construction man the tools... 


Facts about the part banks 
play in the development of 
the right construction ma- 
chinery for any job. 


As any sidewalk superintendent can 
tell you, the above is not without pic- 
torial license. 

But even a sidewalk superintend- 
ent might not know this: 

If enough people needed such a pre- 
cision machine to do a job better, the con- 
struction equipment industry could and 
would make it. 

What’s more, they’d have the 
wholehearted backing of the nation’s 


bankers, and the reasons read like 
this. 
Money Goes to Work 

First of all, it’s banking’s job to put 
money to work wherever and when- 
ever the opportunity for profitable 
and constructive enterprise exists. 
Therefore bankers must be ready to 
serve any industry’s needs. Part of 
this service is through bank loans to 
companies in the construction equip- 
ment industry. This benefits a great 
many people, and results in such 
community advantages as better 
roads, bridges, airports, dams, levees 
and public buildings. 

But the over-all effect of these 


loans is felt far beyond the industry 
itself and its achievements. 


You’re the Winner 


For one thing, they generate the 
jobs for men and women that are the 
natural result of money at work. For 
another, they provide private enter- 
prise with the economic means to re- 
main free, strong and progressive. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


“‘Countercensure Plan” in Senate . . . Shake-up Ahead 
Aides? . . . Ammunition Dole to Rhee 


For Eisenhower 


Senate friends of Joseph McCarthy 
are studying a plan to move for cen- 
sure of 15 to 20 members of the Sen- 
ate who, they are convinced, have 
assumed attitudes comparable to 
those for which it is proposed that 
Senator McCarthy be censured. 


Ra & 


President Eisenhower, several days 
after the Watkins Committee’s cen- 
sure report on Senator McCarthy had 
been filed, was heard to ask an aide: 
“What’s in it?” 


ete 


Mr. Eisenhower, despite more than 
two months of intensive effort, did not 
succeed in improving his golf game to 
the extent he had expected during his 
Denver vacation. Two more golfing 
vacations at Augusta, Ga., are planned 
before the year end. 


ee tae 


The President, all through the 1954 
political camhpaign, has been unwill- 
ing to warm up to the suggestions of 
the Republican Party’s practical 
politicians that it would take’ active 
political work on the part of the 
White House to assure a victory. 


xk * 


Puerto Rican Nationalists, who tried 
to shoot President Truman and who 
shot up the House of Representatives, 
continue to be active and a threat to 
the President's safety. Neighbors of 
the President in Denver report that a 
Puerto Rican was picked up recently 
in the alley back of the Doud home 
where the President stayed. 


e & -* 


The White House staff will face a 
number of important changes if Re- 
publicans should fall behind in this 
year’s elections. Members of Congress 
all along have been highly critical of 
White House ideas of what constitutes 
good political strategy. 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is 
bearing the political load for the Pres- 
ident in this campaign. Mr. Nixon, 
who now is closely aligned with the 
so-called “liberal wing” of the party, 
has his political fortunes involved 
somewhat in the election outcome. 


oe 2 


Vice President Nixon was on the 
phone with Governor Charles H. Rus- 
sell, of Nevada, three days in a row 
insisting that no stone be left unturned 
to avoid a November election to re- 
place the late Democratic Senator Pat 
McCarran. The aim was to fill the 
post by appointment and thus assure 
the Republicans another Senator 
without gambling on an election. 


x oe 


Homer Ferguson, Michigan Senator, 
is in some political trouble because of 
unemployment and farm price de- 
clines. Democrats, who had about 
given up hope of picking up a seat in 
Michigan, now count their chances 
as even. 


x « * - 


J. Strom Thurmond, who ran for 
President on a States’ Rights ticket 
in 1948, is being given an even chance 
to win the Senate seat in South Caro- 
lina with a write-in vote. There is 
heavy political fire on the regular 
Democratic organization in that State. 


x * * 


Politicians are reporting from the corn 
belt that the decline in the price of 
hogs from $28 a hundred pounds a 
few months ago to around $18 a hun- 
dred pounds now is not helping the 
party in power. 


Rk st 


Harry Byrd, Virginia Senator, will 
take the chairmanship of the power- 
ful Senate Finance Committee if 
Democrats win control of the Senate 
in November 2 voting. Walter George, 


Georgia Senator, will take chairme 
ship of the highly important Forei 
Relations Committee, giving up th 
Finance post so that Senator B 
for the first time in his Senate caree 
can head one of the principal lav 
making committees. 


x & 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Pre 
ident of Nationalist China, acceded 
American advice when he cut back ¢ 
attacks on the build-up areas bei 
used by Communist Chinese fore 
preparing to invade islands off Chi 


& *- ¥ 


Syngman Rhee, President of Koré 
and ally of U.S. in wartime, is beif 
allotted only a two-day supply 

ammunition for his armies becaut 
American diplomats do not trust hit 


* 2 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther (Suprer 
Commander of North Atlantic Treai 
Organization forces in Europe), ta 
Mr. Eisenhower that many in U.S. é 
overestimating the Russian war p@ 
tential and that reports on Russi 
development of guided missiles é 
“vastly exaggerated.” The Ge 
pointed out that intelligence repot 
indicate that “internal affairs” 
taking much of the attention of R 
sia’s leaders now and that “they ha 
a lot of things to get straightened o 
in their own country before they 
think of war.” 


* *& ¥¢ 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of West 
Germany, was heard in London to tel 
Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-He 
Spaak: “I am 100 per cent convinced 
that the National Army to whid 
Mendés-France forces us will becomt 
a great danger to Germany and Eu 
rope. I do not know what will becom 
of Germany once I am gone if we ¢ 
not succeed in time to build a united 
Europe.” 
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What it Takes to Pipe the Atom 


No power piping or chemical process piping job:is too 
8 large or complex for The M. W. Kellogg Company. At 


» th j the AEC’s billion-dollar gaseous diffusion plant, Paducah, 
7 Kentucky, it entails the installation of 3,450,000 feet 
lav ’ y, (oh an dv) o)|ayoae-] ale mm 0)] oc-mnce) an cal-Mant-)lame)celes-s-ee-1 oP <iI-1aaer-lale 


instrument piping, and represents 17,500,000 total 
man-hours—850,000 engineering, 2,600,000 welding. 





+ M. W. Kellogg also will test the system prior to use. 
ké M. W. Kellogg's responsibility started long before a 
a single length of pipe could be put in place. it included 
hi gan on-the-site welding school—to help all contractors 
master unfamiliar techniques, and a temporary pipe 

il if] 0) dor halayemr- Tale manadlaroms-jare) mere) al arome)al=manliiilelamelelit-l 6-5 
y ¢ Once work was started, the control system to prevent 
nil ' ™ product contamination was so strict that not even 

i, — a thumbprint was allowed on the interior of the pipe. 
rel Pe a The size .and complexity of the Paducah assignment 
“a | a . wl ... the outstanding labor relations and safety records 

F achieved... help explain why The M. W. Kellogg Company 

cad is pre-eminent in the engineering and construction of 
s é fTolekswncclalcdlaycamacelanieelele)icom Opel iiavame)| ei aromcy\s-10-) 0 nbs) 
“ to complete refineries and chemical processing plants. 





PETROLEUM 
REFINERIES 
CHEMICAL POWER 
PIPING 
AND 
CHIMNEYS 


CHEMICAL 


JENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW Fe varenais 


SPECIAL 
STEEL ALLOYS 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London. 
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What makes 


3 theories of adhesion 


These theories describe 
what most research 
chemists agree are the 
important factors in 
bonding. As yet there is 
no agreement on a gen- 
eral theory of adhesion 
that would explain why 
all adhesives work. 


Molecular attraction 


Adhesive molecule 





Surface molecule 


All matter contains electrical 
forces in excess of those 
needed to hold the atoms 
within a molecule together. 
These tiny electrical forces 
are capable. of providing a 
very strong attraction be- 
tween the adhesive film and 
the surfaces to be bonded. 


Chemical reaction 


Adhesive molecule 





Surface molecule 


In some instances, the adhe- 
sive reacts chemically with 
the surfaces of the materials 
to be bonded. A chemical 
bridge is formed which knits 
the two materials together. 


Mechanical tie 


Bonded material 





Bonded material 


With porous materials, the 
adhesive (dark line) fills the 
mer of the materials being 
onded. When the adhe- 
sive hardens, it interlocks or 
“hooks” the two materials to- 
gether as pictured above. 

































































adhesive stick? 


Researchers don’t agree on the answer... 


but they keep on turning out amazing new adhesives 


Wherever you look on the industrial horizon, ad- 
hesives are replacing nuts and bolts, rivets, and 
other mechanical fastenings. Materials like 
metals, glass, plastics, and ceramics are being 
bonded together with a speed and effectiveness 
that would have been impossible a few years ago. 

When you consider this amazing progress, it’s 
a little surprising to find that research chemists 
don’t agree upon a basic theory that explains why 
adhesives stick. It seems that in some bonds, 
chemical reaction does the trick. In others, it may 
be molecular attraction, a mechanical tie, or pos- 
sibly some combination of these and other still 
unknown factors. 

None of these theories, however, seems to ex- 
plain fully why adhesives like asphalt emulsion 
or putty will stick only as long as they remain 
“liquid.” By contrast, most adhesives must pass 
through a liquid stage, then harden or change to a 
solid to form a bond. 

It’s easy to understand why a comprehensive 
theory has not been evolved. Research chemists 
have been tied to their benches by the pyramiding 
demand for new and better industrial adhesives. 
They have had to keep pace both by improving 


established adhesives and by exploiting the ad- 
vantages of promising new basic materials. 

This practical work, of course, has tended to 
confirm some theories and disprove others. Up to 
now, however, no complete proof of a fundamen- 
tal theory of adhesion has been established. Even 
so, it seems reasonable to expect that before too 
long the final mystery of why adhesives stick will 
be solved. 


For practical solutions to bonding problems, many manufac- 
turers today turn first to the Armstrong Cork Company. 
Because of our 35 years of experience in making and using 
adhesives, we’ve been able to help a lot of fabricators find 
better ways to join things. For instance, Armstrong’s new 
and stronger air-drying adhesives are bringing the speed 
and economy of assembly-line production to operations 
where overnight drying has been necessary. 

If youre using adhesives, or would like to, get in touch 
with us. We'll be glad to study 
your problem and suggest a prac- 
tical, economical solution. 

For helpful information on using 
adhesives, send for our new 36-page 
illustrated manual, “Adhesives, 
Coatings, and Sealers.” It’s free to 
industrial users. Write on your let- 
terhead to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, 8210 
Dunlap Road, Lancaster, Penna. 


states 
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... used wherever performance counts 


ADHESIVES * CORK COMPOSITION * CORK-AND-RUBBER * FELT PAPERS * FRICTION MATERIALS 
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Vr THE Weer 


> EARL WARREN, as Chief Justice of 
the United States, is beginning his sec- 
ond year on the Supreme Court with a 
major problem. Last May the Court or- 
dered an end to separate schools for white 
and Negro children. This year it is to 
decide how to apply that order. 

Trouble already is apparent. In Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and other areas that 
mixed races in schools this year, some 
white pupils have gone on strike. In the 
South, some State governments are taking 
steps to abolish public schools, if neces- 
sary, to keep white and Negro students 
apart. 

Chief Justice Warren wrote last May’s 
opinion. It was a unanimous decision, 
but, in some parts of the South, Mr. 
Warren is held personally accountable. 
In Virginia, where he made a public ad- 
dress in September, most State officials 
shunned him. Legal arguments still are 
to be heard by the Court. In judging 
them, Mr. Warren will bring to bear a 
middle-of-the-road political philosophy 
and long experience as a State adminis- 
trator—10 years as California’s Gov- 
ernor. 


> BUDGET DIRECTOR in the Eisenhower 
Administration, Rowland R. Hughes, is 
more than just an economizer in Gov- 
ernment spending. His strong influence is 
exerted in other directions also. How his 
power can be applied is shown in an or- 
der, issued in June but revealed only this 
month, to investigate conduct of Govern- 
ment workers through special inspection 
groups in every agency. 

Some officials are reported to think the 
order will result in snooping into private 
lives. The White House denies any such 
intent, says it wants only to prevent such 
things as the scandals in the Federal 
Housing Administration now showing up. 

The Budget Bureau is a major section 
of the White House and Mr. Hughes 
wields almost presidential power. His 
operations range into such fields as the 
controversial Dixon-Yates power contract 
and final scrutiny of all new bills sent 
up to Congress by Government agencies. 
The present Director is 58, is a former 
vice president of the National City Bank 
of New York. He became Budget Direc- 
tor last April, had previously been Depu- 
ty Director. 


> MILITARY PLANNER who designed 
the proposed West German Army is a 
shy, unmilitary man who was only a lieu- 
tenant in World War II. But Theodor 
Blank may go down in history as the 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR HUGHES 
. . . Government without scandal? 





man who revolutionized German Army 
methods. 

Mr. Blank vows to democratize the 
German Army—do away with the goose 
step and end the iron rule of the Prus- 
sian officer caste. The plans he has drawn 
even provide for enlisted men to elect 
their own representatives to present their 
grievances to officers. 

This proposal reflects Blank’s labor- 
union background. He is the son of a 
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THEODOR BLANK 
. .. Army without goose step? 


—Pix 


laborer, quit school at 14 to work, edu- 
cated himself in night classes as an en- 
gineer, became a _ trade-union official. 
Drafted in World War II as a private, he 
was a lieutenant when captured by the 
U.S. Army. After the war he was found 
to be no Nazi, was freed quickly, became 
secretary-general of the miners’ union 
and was elected to Parliament. 

Mr. Blank was appointed in 1950 to 
plan a new German Army. With his plans 
now mature, he is the No. 1 nominee to 
put them into effect. 


> CONTACT MAN for a Soviet spy 
ring in France turns out to be a studious 
career civil servant, Roger Labrusse. 
Until his arrest, he held a key position in 
the National Defense Secretariat, was in 
charge of planning antisabotage meas- 
ures, had access, through a close friend, 
to important secrets of Western defense, 
He confessed passing such secrets to 
Communists. 

Labrusse is quite different from popular 
concepts of a spy. He wears heavy glasses, 
has curt manners, did not mingle with 
fellow employes. In spare time, he writes 
plays that never get produced. He is 
well educated, with degrees in law and 
political science. His father was a French 
Army major and Labrusse himself was in 
the Army for two years. 

Now 40, Labrusse became a civil serv- 
ant in 1938, spent the war years in Al- 
giers, later held posts in outlying prov- 
inces, was assigned to Paris in 1947. Once 
a socialist, he joined the fellow-traveling 
Progressive Party in Paris, was elected 
councilor in his home village on a Com- 
munist-front ticket. Overlapping French 
police agencies failed to detect him, and 
Labrusse began passing secrets less than 
a year ago. 


> HENRY J. KAISER, dominant person- 
ality in a billion-dollar business empire, 
is spreading his auto-making activities 
into South America. Last week he made 
a deal to go into partnership with Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén’s Argentine Govern- 
ment, said he hopes to set up similar 
plants in Brazil, Colombia and perhaps 
other Latin-American countries. 

The Argentine arrangement calls for 
Mr. Kaiser to supply 10 million dollars’ 
worth of machinery, about one third of 
the projected investment. He also will 
manage production slated to reach 40,000 
vehicles a year in three years. 

Henry Kaiser popped into prominence 
in World War II as the shipbuilder who 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Snce Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do not include the federal excise tax. 


eling Long Distance rates are even lower after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
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og Every move 


Long Distance quickly puts you in touch with just about 
anyone, anywhere. 

It eliminates “hit-or-miss” sales trips by arranging ap- 
pointments in advance. Helps you keep in regular touch with 


— k b out-of-town customers. Clears up questions and complaints. 
rie ¥ Ou Make id Simplifies buying. Speeds deliveries. 
nade And because telephone contacts are friendly and personal, 


resi- they help create a feeling of good will at both ends of the line. 
nile LONG DISTANG To get more things done, more quickly, reach for the 
haps ) telephone. 

; for Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 


lars SaUeS time We have some specific suggestions for the profitable use of Long 


“7 Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, Traffic, Produc- 
0,000 or mo ney tion, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone 

Business Office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 
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could produce a ship in less than four 
days. In wartime, he also moved into 
other industries—steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, chemicals, airplanes. After the 
war, he launched a venture in U. S. auto 
making. 

His background is that of a poor boy 
from the East who went West, got into 
the highway-construction business, built 
up a heavy-construction firm that shared 
in building some of the West’s largest 
dams. 


> CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy, is getting considerable sat- 
isfaction out of her part in an agreement 
that divided Trieste Territory, ended a 
nine-year dispute between Italy and Yu- 
goslavia. A year ago, a similar plan 
caused riots. Between then and now, Mrs. 
Luce has worked hard, persuading Italians 
to take only half the Territory and be 
happy with it. 

Friends say the accomplishment is a 
sweet one for Mrs. Luce as evidence that 
women can be able diplomats. She al- 
ready had been a magazine editor, novel- 
ist, playwright and Congresswoman when 
nominated 18 months ago to be the 
United States’ first woman Ambassador 
to a major capital. Many Italians thought 
a woman couldn’t handle the job. In an- 
swer, she observed, “Because I am a 


aed NEW U.S. EXPLORATION: 


woman I must make unusual efforts to 
succeed.” 

Talk that Mrs. Luce may retire in the 
next few months seems to have little 
foundation. She still looks forward to 
working, has the task of promoting Ital- 
ian approval of German rearmament. 


> ISSUE MAKER for Democrats in the 
campaign for control of Congress turns 
out to be young Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (Dem.), of Washington. Sena- 
tor Jackson is attracting notice with at- 
tacks upon defense contracts. His view is 
that contracts should be spread around 
to lessen unemployment at some auto 
factories and to increase the number of 
arms suppliers. Administration stand is 
to concentrate production for efficiency, 
award contracts to lowest bidders. 

The Senator, who is hammering at this 
basic difference, is campaigning actively 
and has spoken in such key electoral spots 
as Illinois, Ohio and New Jersey. His own 
seat is not at stake until the 1958 election. 

Mr. Jackson, 42, is a lawyer who got 
into politics in 1938, only three years 
after finishing law school at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. He won election as 
a prosecuting attorney in 1938, two years 
later won the first of six consecutive 
terms as a Representative in Congress. 
In 1950, he announced that he had turned 


SCIENCE AND STRATEGY IN ANTARCTIC A cece 








> SUCCESSOR to Adm. Richard E. Byrd 
as the U.S. Navy’s top man in polar ex- 
ploration is an ex-submarine officer, 
Comdr. Glen Jacobsen, who is to com- 
mand a three-year U.S. expedition to 
the South Pole. Revealing the trip, the 
White House noted that Antarctica—twice 
the size of the U. S.—would be important 
strategically in event of war. 

Three camps are 
to be set up, one di- 
rectly at the Pole. 
Radar and other in- 
struments will record 
cosmic rays, magnet- 
ic storms, weather. 
New clues to coal, 
uranium, other min- 

JACOBSEN erals may be found. 
Commander Ja- 

cobsen, 38, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, entered the Navy in 
1939 as a Reserve ensign. He command- 
ed a submarine in World War II, was 
given command of the icebreaker Atka 
last July. The rugged Atka, which has 
been supplying U.S. Arctic bases, will 
carry the Antarctic explorers. 









































down an appointment as Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Some of his friends 
now speak of him as vice-presidential 
timber in 1956. 


> A TEEN-AGE PRINCE whose grand- 
father was deposed as King of Spain 
shaped up last week as the most likely 
eventual successor to the Spanish dicta- 
tor, Francisco Franco. The boy, only 16, 
is Prince Juan Carlos of Bourbon. 

The problem of General Franco’s suc- 
cessor is under public discussion in Spain. 
Leaders of Franco’s Falange Party, of 
the Army and the Roman Catholic Church 
—pillars of Franco’s regime—fear that, 
unless a successor is ready, Franco’s 
eventual death might bring on another 
bloody revolution. General Franco is said 
to be in good health, but his age—he is 
61—is causing influential Spaniards to 
look to the future. 

Don Juan, son of the deposed King Al- 
fonso XIII, is first in line if a king is re- 
stored—but Juan and Franco are on the 
outs. Juan’s son, Carlos, now is Franco’s 
choice. The boy has completed high school 
under private tutors picked by Franco 
and the dictator now wants him to get 
a college education in Spain, with strong 
emphasis on learning to be a military 
leader. The idea is to perpetuate the 
regime. 
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—Dept. of Defense Photos 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 


...and 10,000,000 readers prove this belief by 
their responsiveness to both editorial content and 
to advertising ...one important reason why drug 
and cosmetic makers have increased American 
Magazine revenue 18.2% this year! 


Why are makers of drugs and cosmetics using more 
advertising linage in The American Magazine? 

The answer is given in part by the quality and respon- 
siveness of The American Magazine’s ten million readers. 

For example, compared with the other four leading 
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The heart-warming story of one of radio and TV’s most at- 
tractive stars, Arlene Francis, is typical of articles that show 
The American Magazine’s belief in people. Read “You Don’t 
Have To Be Beautiful”, in the October issue now on newsstands. 





because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


general family magazines, The American Magazine offers 

its advertisers: 

@ a greater percent of families with incomes of $5,000 or 
over a year. 

© a greater percent in the important 20-to-35 age group, 
when brand preferences are being formed. 

@ over twice the reading time per reader than the average 
of the other four. Your advertisement has twice the 
exposure for readership and sales! 

@ a new audience. Duplication with the other four is 
very low. 

When you advertise, look at all five of the leading gen- 
eral family magazines . . . for cost per thousand, for 
quality of audience, for readership and results. Facts and 
figures will convince you that The American Magazine 
belongs on your list! 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


“It moves goods because it moves people.” 


© The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion, 
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GO 10 INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
ah ¢Q COPPER co. , Inspiration, Arizona, is a big pro- 


ducer — with a big array of equipment to maintain. For nearly 
nN” 20 years now, Inspiration has been lubricating this equipment with 


Texaco. As a matter of fact... 


for over 20 years, more copper ore in the U. S. has been 


mined with Texaco-lubricated equipment than with any other. 


It’s easy to see why. Texaco-lubricated equipment stays on the job 


longer ...needs less repair work and fewer new parts. Result: up goes 


production ...down go unit costs. 


a By 


[nspiration is just one of the many fine com- 
panies which have gained benefits through the 
use of superior Texaco Products and the services 
of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texaco 
can help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. One 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 


* Be 


% 


agreement of sale supplies all your plants 
wherever located. For further information, call 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in all 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS UPTURN 







_ started at last. 









- autos, in retail trade... 





Signs of a pickup in business are be- 
ginning to show all along the line. Fac- 
tory order books look a little better. Out- 
put of goods is rising in various indus- 
tries. Retail trade is a bit more active. 
Prices of some raw materials are higher. 

The decline in business activity that 
became evident about a year ago defi- 
nitely is ended. The rise now started will 
be more evident in November and De- 
cember, but is showing clearly at 
this time. It is a rise that appears 


ae Signs, to date, are faint but sure. 
ee You find things looking better in steel, in 


_ Textile industry, after a long slump, is com-_ 
ing to life. TV output is booming. 


STARTED 


BT eee 


Steel, Chemicals, Textiles, Autos Already Pointing Way 


ane, upturn in business seems to have Paes now coating, will take hold more 
strongly in November and December. 
months, at least through first quarter of 1955. 


But don’t look for another runaway boom. 


What happened in months just past 
is that business adjusted from thé boom 
levels of a war period and managed to 
reach stability last spring. Now a mod- 
erate rise is beginning to set in. You can 
see signs of this rise cropping up along 
a wide front. 

Steel production, for example, dipped 
below 62 per cent of capacity a short 
time ago and now is up to 70 per cent. A 


More likely is a moderate rise, followed by - 
ee | period of solid, stable Prosperity. 


further rise in steel output is confidently 
expected when the automobile industry 
swings back to normal production. This 
rise, in fact, already is heralded by a jump 
of $3 a ton in the price of steel scrap. 

But steel is only one of;,several indus- 
tries experiencing an upturn. 

The textile industry, long in the dol- 
drums, is pushing forward, Orders are 
improving, prices are rising, and the work 
week last month was at an average 
of 38.5 hours, against 37.7 hours 





almost sure to carry into or through 
the first three months of 1955. 

The turn in business from mild 
decline to moderate rise does not 
mean that a new boom is just 
around the corner. The most now 
to expect is that business will be 
better than it has been. Unemploy- 
ment may not decline much and 
may even rise a bit as business im- 
proves. That will be due to the fact 
that the number of persons looking 
for work is rising steadily—and may 
rise more rapidly than the demand 
for workers. 

Boom conditions to which the 
country became accustomed after 
World War II and during the Ko- 
rean war are not likely to return in 
the foreseeable future. The reasons 
are that pent-up demands left over 











from a world war are largely filled, 
and Government spending to pay 
for an active war is ended. 
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~Parks in The San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


“"_AND AWAY WE GO!” 
. but not in a boom 


in July. Textile employment gained 
26,000 in August and continued 
to rise through September. Manu- 
facturers of cotton goods count on 
a rising trend for the remainder of 
the year. 

Furniture makers see a fairly pro- 
longed gain in production. Their 
orders in September topped a year 
ago, and output is rising. Upturns 
also are noted in production of 


television sets, some appliances, 
and shoes. 
The auto industry is making 


plans for a bigger year in 1955. 
Most companies are making a bid 


for more buyers with new de- 
signs and mechanical improve- 
ments. The industry counts on 





making at least 5.5 million cars 
in the year ahead, which would 
be a moderate gain over 1954. 
With production due to increase 
in autos, related industries also will 
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Source: Basic Data, Official Govt. Reports 


step up production. That includes parts 
makers and manufacturers of the hun- 
dreds of items that go into a car. Gains 
in rubber output already have been 
posted, with some price increases. Im- 
proved orders also are reported for 
machine tools. 

Total industrial production, which 
has been jogging along at 124 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average since April, is 
expected to show moderate increases in 
the months ahead. The volume of total 
output quite clearly will be increased by 
higher production of steel, autos, textiles 
and chemicals. Also, a moderate rise in 
factory orders has shown up in recent 
reports. 
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Even the coal industry, which has 
been depressed, is showing a modest im- 
provement, and electric-power output 
continues to mark up records. 

Output of chemicals increased in Sep- 
tember over August, and August showed 
a gain over July. The chemical industry 
detects a rather persistent uptrend. 

The building industry never did feel 
the effects of the dip that occurred in 
other industries. The outlay for new 
construction sets records month after 
month, and September was no excep- 
tion. The country still is in the midst 
of a housing boom that shows few signs 
of weakening. Home builders, in fact, 
are counting on 1955 to be another year 


TEXTILE OUTPUT 

STEEL ACTIVITY 
AUTOMOBILES 

TV OUTPUT 

COAL MINING 
CONSTRUCTION 

NEW CRDERS TO INDUSTRY 
INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


MACHINE TOOLS 


when 1 million or more new dwelling 
units will be started. 

Road building, too, is expected to 
maintain or increase this year’s pace. 
President Eisenhower has called for a 
50-billion-dollar highway program, and 
a start is expected to be made next year. 
Also in prospect are continued high 
levels of school construction and instal- 
lation of sewer and water systems in 
the new community developments that 
dot the entire country. 

There has been some slackening in 
industrial construction this year, but the 
erection of hotels, office buildings, stores, 
restaurants and garages is setting new 
records. 
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SACTIVITY IS TURNING UPWARD 


Slight rise, following earlier dip 


Gaining, now 3% above June low 


Has risen 6% above 1954 low 


The outlook for U.S. business usually 
is rather bright when the nation’s three 
large industries—construction, . automo- 
biles and steel—are active. In each of 
these industries activity promises to be 
high. 

Christmas trade also is being counted 
on to give business a lift. People’s in- 
come, after taxes, is running almost as 
high as it ever was, in the aggregate, and 
individual savings have been exception- 
ally large. Merchants see in this develop- 
ment an opportunity to promote sales. 

Stores report, however, that it takes 
more selling effort to move goods. 


The volume of consumer spending ac- 
tually has been high all through the year. 
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10% above January low 


Individuals, however, have been spend- 
ing more on services and on soft goods 
than they have on automobiles and large 
appliances. Now there are signs indi- 
cating that the demand for hard goods 
is increasing, too. The use of install- 
ment credit recently has been rising— 
a sign of increased demand for autos, 
furniture and the larger household ap- 
pliances that often are bought on credit. 
Still further rises in installment sales 
are expected. 

The inventory situation also shows 
signs of improvement. Inventories still 
are being trimmed, according to latest 
Government reports, but at a slower 
pace. Manufacturers seem to have 


1955 models getting into production 
Highest level since January, 1953 
Output 20% above 1954 low 


Record rate of $38 billions a year 


In a rising trend since March 


Orders well above 1954 low 


© 1951. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


worked off excessive stocks of raw ma- 
terials and are beginning to repurchase. 
The recent rise in steel orders is attrib- 
uted in part to inventory replenishment 
by manufacturers. When the inventory 
adjustment is completed, orders will in- 
crease. That time may be near. 

Businessmen, moreover, are displaying 
confidence. There has been no panicky 
selling of goods during the recent adjust- 
ment, and sharp price drops that usually 
accompany setbacks have been absent. 
Now some prices are being marked up— 
fuel oil, auto tires, cotton cloth, copper 
and lead. This firming in prices is still 
another sign of a gradual improvement 
in business. 
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HOW RED SPIES 
ARE PAYING OFF 


Latest spy revelations are leading to this new view— 

@ In Korea, it was spies, not luck, that gave Communists 
the tip-off about U.S. war plans, led to Red victory. 

@ In Indo-China, spies “leaked” French strategy at the 
crucial moment, led to pay-off in a second war gamble. 


Reported from 
PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Joseph Stalin, at a wartime dinner for 
Winston Churchill, offered a toast to the 
Russian spies whose flow of reliable in- 
formation made possible the victories for 
Communist armies. 

Stalin today is gone, but the spy net- 
work he built in the nations of the non- 
Communist world flourishes as ever. 
France is only the latest country to pro- 
vide a glimpse of the agents of the Krem- 
lin at work. Where other agents have 
been uncovered in a world-wide spy or- 
ganization is shown by the accompany- 
ing chart. 

Communist spies at this time are being 
credited with a major role in gaining vic- 
tories for Communism in the world’s two 
latest wars—Korea and Indo-China. 

At crucial moments in both of those 
recent wars, the spy net serving Com- 
munism is credited with coming up with 
information vitally needed for decisions 
that had to be made by top Communist 
leaders. 

In the Korean war, the Chinese Com- 
munists needed to know how the United 
States would react to their entry into the 
war, after defeat of the North Korean 
armies. They were throwing their only 
battle-tested armies and their limited 
equipment into a war against the United 
States, at the end of a very long and 
slender line of supply. 

It was of the highest importance to the 
Chinese Communists that they should 
know just what the Americans would do. 
If the American Air Force would cut the 
Communists’ tenaous line of supply in 
North China, the gamble could not pay 
off. If that Air Force would be denied 
the right to strike beyond the Yalu River 
to defend American forces, then the 
masses of Communist manpower could 
achieve success. 

Two generals who commanded U.S. 
forces in Korea, Douglas MacArthur and 
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James A. Van Fleet, now testify that 
the Communists must have had knowl- 
edge that a decision had been made 
to deny American commanders the right 
to strike at the vitals of the new enemy. 
Their statements are given for you on 
page 26. 

It is being accepted at this time that 
spies, with access to the highest military 
secrets of U.S. and Britain, supplied the 
information upon which Communists 
based their plans and the Red Chinese 
victories in Korea. 

The same kind of picture is coming 
to light in the Indo-China war. 

An effective Communist victory in 
that war depended upon knowledge of 
the war plans of France and the inten- 
tions of the United States. Communists 
gambled heavily with their drive to take 


* Dienbienphu. They went ahead in the 


face of warlike maneuvers and gestures 
of American naval and air forces. Again 
the chances taken seemed on the surface 
to be big, but actually were negligible 
once accurate knowledge could be had 
of the real French and American inten- 
tions. 

It turns out, as a result of disclosures 
just being made, that Communist spies 
all through this period operated at the 
very heart of the French military estab- 
lishment. Within a matter of two or three 
days, official minutes of the most secret 
military planning conferences were in 
the hands of the Communists. It is as if 
the Communists were supplied minutes 
of the U.S. National Security Council. 

Spies once again had supplied the in- 
formation upon which Communist victory 
was built. From these spies, the Commu- 
nists learned of American hesitations in 
the Indo-China war, and of French weak- 
ness and lack of intent to make a strong 
effort to save the anti-Communist forces 
at Dienbienphu. 

In France, one of every five adults 
votes the Communist ticket in general 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“ IN FRANCE Spies, just uncovered, fed Communists inner secrets of the 
Indo-China war, kept them up to date on Western defense 
plans. 
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IN AUSTRALIA: 


IN JAPAN: 


/ 
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IN CANADA: 


IN ITALY: 


? 
7 
at 


- IN NORWAY: 
Pot WN with secrets of military forces, establishments and instal- / 
" an lations in Northern Norway. 
; ‘\ Pe es . on f 
IN SWEDEN: Seven Swedes were brought to trial for passing secrets 
of military installations to the Soviet Embassy in Stock- 
holm. Complaints made to Moscow about running a spy 
net were rejected. 
nae ‘ \ ec ? 
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Dr. Otto John, before vanishing into the Soviet zone, kept 
Communists informed on diplomatic and military secrets 
of Germany, and of U.S. and Britain. 


i af . \ 
Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, with access to U.S. 
secrets of the Korean war period, worked closely with 
the Communists. When about to be caught, they disap- 
peared. Klaus Fuchs fed high-level atomic secrets to the 
Russians, is called the “master spy.” 


‘ ‘ 
Two wartime spy rings turned up, with lines running high 
into the Department of State, Treasury Department, even 


the White House. 


‘ ' 1 
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Network of spies, revealed by the third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy in Canberra, reported on atomic tests, 
guided-missile experiments. 


. * 1 ’ 


Secrets of U.S. strength and defense plans in the Far East 
were funneled to Russia by a spy net, now uncovered, 
operating from Tokyo. 


‘ ! ! 

/ J f 

Elaborate wartime and postwar spy rings, first revealed 
by Igor Gouzenko, defecting Russian code clerk, acquired 
secrets of atomic research, continental defense plans. 


‘ ’ 


~ f A 


Ten members of a Communist spy ring have been arrested 
in recent months. They had been ferreting out secrets 
of Italy's biggest air base, at Foggia. 


, be ‘ 
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A spy ring, just uncovered, has been supplying Russians 
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What General Van 


Q: Do you believe that the Chinese 
Communists would have crossed the 
Yalu without assurances that our 
military action would be limited? 

General Van Fleet: No, he would 
not have entered Korea if he did not 
feel safe from attack in North China 
and Manchuria. 

Q: He felt pretty secure, did he not? 

General Van Fleet: I am sure he 
must have, or he would have been 
foolish to have entered Korea. 

Q: Have you ever speculated as to 
the source of this assurance? 





Fleet Says on Spies 


General Van Fleet: I have no evi- 
dence on where he would be assured. 

Q: General, we are looking for the 
“theys.” 

General Van Fleet: I merely have 
a guess that he would get it through 
some embassy source in Peiping. 


—From testimony by Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet, commander of United 
Nations forces in Korea from 1951 
to 1953, given before a Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee on 
Sept. 29, 1954. 








elections. It is beginning to be accepted 
by American military officials that a na- 
tion filled with Communist sympathizers 
almost inevitably is riddled with spies in 
Communist service. The probabilities are 
that in the future, if military officials 
have their way, fewer American military 
secrets will be confided to the French. 

The problem is described as compli- 
cated, however, by the fact that one third 
of U.S. ground forces, based on the con- 
tinent of Europe, now have their head- 
quarters just outside Paris and their sup- 
ply lines running through France, both 
employing large numbers of French ci- 
vilians. 

Spy operations as they related to war 
in Korea, meanwhile, are only now be- 
ginning to be investigated by committees 
of the U. S. Congress and by intelligence 
services of the American Government. 

Background reports are coming to 
light, too. Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, chief of intelligence for Gen- 
eral MacArthur, quotes a “staff commen- 
tary” in his new book “MacArthur 1941- 
51,” as follows: 

“How little did MacArthur realize that 
by one process or another it would be 
conveyed to the Red Chinese that even 
though they entered the fray in large 
forces it would be under the sanctuary 
of being immune from any destructive 
action by our military forces within their 
own area... 

“That the Red Chinese commander 
apparently knew such a decision would 
be forthcoming while General Mac- 
Arthur did not, represents one of the 
blackest pages ever recorded.” 

In this connection, more attention is 
being paid to the fact that in 1950 and 
until May of 1951, Donald Maclean, 
British diplomat who finally fled back of 
the Iron Curtain, had access to the top- 
most American policy decisions. As head 
of the “American desk” in the British 
Foreign Office, he saw copies of these 
decisions as they were exchanged be- 
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tween the two major Korean war allies. 
When he fled with Guy Burgess, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson is reported 
to have exclaimed, “My God, they knew 
everything!” 

Suspicion thus is turning now into a 
conclusion that Maclean was the source 
of information upon which the Commu- 
nist Chinese acted when they took the 
gamble of crossing the Yalu and attack- 
ing U.S. forces in Korea. The former 
British diplomat is seen now by investi- 
gators in Congress and elsewhere as a 
trusted spy who again proved Stalin’s 
dictum that success depends on good spy 
work. 

The story of spies behind the Com- 
munist success in Indo-China is begin- 
ning to unfold in France, following much 
the same pattem. This much now is 
clear: 

Within the last four months, the Com- 
munists have obtained, through spies, 
detailed reports of ultra-secret discus- 
sions at meetings of the National Defense 
Committee, highest policy-making group 
in France. These reports found their way 


into Communist hands within a few 
hours or days of the meetings. They con- 
tained decisions enabling the Commu- 
nists to make their final successful gam- 
ble in the Indo-China war. 

Secrets of NATO planning for Euro- 
pean defense also were included in the 
documents obtained by these French 
spies. So was some classified atomic in- 
formation. French civil-defense plans 
were included as well. Communists, in 
other words, learned closely guarded 
secrets in every phase of France’s de- 
fense planning. 

Spies, in this case, appear to have got- 
ten information from sympathizers spot- 
ted in strategic positions throughout the 
French Government. Three important 
officials have been arrested. A military 
tribunal, in closed session, is interrogat- 
ing generals, Cabinet ministers, former 
ministers, former premiers, and Commu- 
nist chieftains. 

How effective the spies were is shown 
by the security precautions overcome to 
get minutes of the September 10 special 
meeting of the Defense Committee. 
Security agents had dismantled radia- 
tors, searched floors, walls and ceilings 
of the meeting room to guard against hid- 
den microphones. The room and build- 
ing were surrounded by hordes of secret 
agents. Only two “secretaries general” 
were permitted to take notes at the meet- 
ing. These minutes then were locked in 
a vault, no other copies made. 

Nevertheless, within four days, the 
minutes of the meeting were in Commu- 
nist hands. Two high officials of the 
secretariat later confessed to passing 
them out. 

Evidence now piling up thus indi- 
cates that it was spies, not luck, that gave 
Communists their advantage in crucial 
moments of the Korean and Indo-Chi- 
nese wars that led to two- effective vic- 
tories. 





“My own military estimate was 
that, with our largely unopposed air 
forces, with their atomic potential, 
capable of destroying at will bases of 
attack and lines of supply north as well 
as south of the Yalu River, no Chi- 
nese military commander would dare 
hazard the commitment of large forces 
upon the Korean peninsula. The risk 
of their utter destruction through lack 
of supply would be too great. 

“But by one process or another it 
was conjectured by, or conveyed to, 
the Red Chinese that even though 
they entered the fray in large force 
it would be under the sanctuary of 





What General MacArthur Says on Spies 


being relieved from any destructive 
action of our military forces within 
their own areas. Such a limitation 
upon the utilization of available mili- 
tary force to repel an enemy attack 
has no precedent either in our own 
history or, so far as I know, in the 
history of the world.” 


—From a letter written by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to Senator 
Harry Byrd, of Virginia, on April 19, 
1953, and read into the record of 
Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee hearings in connection with 
General Van Fleet’s testimony. 
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may you never need it...but... 


... if you do, this is the fire pump 
you can depend on, Fairbanks- 
Morse. And where else is quality, 
dependability more important than 
in a fire pump. True, they may 
never be called upon . . . true, they 
may operate but seldom, but when 


they are needed, they must be ready. 
That is why no design, material 
or manufacturing step that can con- 
tribute to reliability . . . to unfailing 
operation . . . is overlooked. 
That is why we say “may you 
never need it, but this pump will 








always be ready if you should.” 
For dependable service, look for 
the pump made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of a complete pump 
line—it carries the famous Fairbanks- 
Morse Seal of Quality. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


&) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 
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WHO‘'LL GAIN IN A SMALL VOTE 


Apathy Worries Both Parties 


Now Republicans have something new to 
worry about— 

Voters, by and large, aren't showing 
much interest in the 1954 elections. 

Total vote apparently is to be small. 

In a mid-term election, a light turnout often 


Reason: People who want to protest are 
more likely to vote than people who are satis- 
fied. 

Registration is small nearly everywhere, in- 
cluding cities that Democrats count on. 

Mostly, though, it’s the Republicans who 





hurts the party in power. 


From almost all parts of the country 
come reports that people are apathetic 
in this election year, with the November 
2 vote likely to be small. 

In 1952, more than 57 million votes 
were cast in elections for seats in the 
House of Representatives. Two years 
earlier, the vote for House members was 
little more than 40 million. If early signs 
are right, few, if any, more votes will be 
cast in 1954 than in 1950. 

In New York City, voter registration 
has run below that of four years ago. The 
same is true in Boston, where registration 
is nearly 10 per cent less than in 1950. 
In Delaware, voter registration is down 
from 1950. Much the same report comes 
from Illinois, where city registrations are 
running below the 1950 figure. On the 
West Coast, political workers in both 


worry about the stay-at-home vote. 


parties report the prospect of a small 
vote. In big cities and in some suburban 
areas, party workers say, registrations 
tend to be down. In many rural areas 
they are up. 

If experience is a guide, the signs of a 
small November vote can be a bad omen 
for Republicans, outside of a few big-city 
States. 

Through the years back to Civil War 
days, except for 1934, the party in control 
of the White House has suffered in off- 
year elections when voting declined com- 
pared with the years of presidential 
elections. This is true, in the opinion of 
practical politicians, because the people 
who make the effort to vote in off-year 
elections often are expressing their irri- 
tation with the way things are going. 
Politicians are convinced that many more 














—Cargill in the Massilion (Ohio) Evening Independent 


“HERE'S THAT MAN AGAIN” 
The big question: Which party do the stay-at-homes belong to? 
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voters will vote against something they 
do not like than will take the trouble t 
express approval of things they do like, 
This proved true in the Maine genera 
election on September 13, where a larg¢ 
turnout showed a trend against the party 
in power. 

There are offsets to this general rule 
however, and Republicans are taking 
hope from that fact. 

In New York City, for example, the 
small registration turnout is taken as 4 
sign that the Democratic machine is les 
active. To Republicans, this is a sign that 
they will retain the Governorship of the 
State, because Republicans usually come 
up with heavy majorities outside of New 
York City. 

In Boston, low registration again if 

(Continued on page 30) 
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—Parrish in the Chicago Tribune 


“NOT SO CONTAGIOUS?” 





—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“SERIOUS STRUCTURAL DEFECT” 
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“We have better daylightin 


... less maintenance 


That new looking 
building in the photo- 
graph is just over two 
years old, so the owner 
has had plenty of chance 
to live in it and learn 
whether or not he likes it. Now, notice the 
big panels of glass blocks on every floor. 

Mr. Moulton, president of Auto-Owners 
Insurance Company, has this to say, 
“We've practically eliminated window 
maintenance expense with the PC Glass 


Blocks. They don’t require any costly 


Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation | 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





with PC Glass Blocks,” 


says V.V. Moulton, President, Auto-Owners Insurance Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


painting, re-puttying or cleaning. The 
daylighting is excellent everywhere in the 
building. Best of all, the high insulating 
value of these blocks has meant material 
savings on heating and cooling costs.” 
You can create your own daylighting 
system with PC Glass Blocks — without 
the need for expensive shades, blinds 
or louvres. Only occasional cleaning is 
needed. Write today for more information. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
US-104, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 


22, Pennsylvania. 






































“HERE’S AN OLD RECORD THAT'S 
POPULAR WITH EVERYONE, WHITEY!” 





“YES, BLACKIE. AND 
MORE AND MORE 
PEOPLE ARE ON RECORD AS SAYING 
BLACK & WHITE IS THEIR FAVORITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE ' 
“The Fest wice (haarailee 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 






THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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accepted as a sign that elements of the 
population that usually vote Democratic 
may be sitting on their hands. Reg- 
istration in Boston dropped from 406,- 
026 in 1950 to 374,602 this year. Sup- 
porters of Republican Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, who is in a tight race for 
re-election, takes this as cheering news 
because the Boston vote is traditionally 
Democratic. 

Somewhat the same situation is re- 
ported from Chicago, where registration 
this year is off from the 1950 figure. In 
down-State Illinois, registration is re- 
ported high, normal or better for an off- 
year election. This is interpreted by Re- 
publicans as a bad sign for Democratic 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, who is seeking 
re-election, because Illinois Democrats 
traditionally need a large majority in the 
Chicago area to offset the traditionally 
Republican vote down-State, The Repub- 
lican theory could be offset, however, if 
the heavier registration outside the cities 
means that farmers are irritated over Re- 
publican policies. 

For the country as a whole, signs of 
voter apathy are being viewed with ap- 
prehension by Republicans, with confi- 
dence by Democrats. Both parties feel 
the stay-at-home voter, oftener than not, 
would favor the party in power if he 
could be persuaded to vote. 

Registration in New York City, over 
the years, has been a reliable barometer 
of the total national vote in November. 
Pollster George C. Gallup cites figures 
to show that the national vote runs about 
15 times the voter registration in New 
York City, where voters are required to 
register every year. With registration in 
New York City light this year, politicians 
are forecasting a national vote about the 
same as, or possibly less than, the 40 
million who voted in 1950. 

In that election, voting dropped off 17 
per cent from the 1948 presidential vear. 
As a result, Democrats, then in control 
of Congress, lost 28 seats in the House. 
Even with this loss, they retained con- 
trol. If the Republicans were to lose the 
same number this year, control would 
pass to the Democrats. 

In both parties, those who are in 
close contact with the campaign report 
irritations that are causing some voters 
to register and causing others to contem- 
plate staying home on Election Day. 

Registration is high in areas of sizable 
unemployment. Farm areas report a simi- 
lar situation. In Ohio, politicians in 
both parties see signs that some Republi- 
cans of the so-called Taft wing of the 
party may stay at home because they 
feel that the Eisenhower wing is not very 
different from the Democrats. This could 
be the case in several other States. In 
New Jersey, the Taft wing is dissatisfied 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Nowadays, the bees are strictly for the birds 


In former days, when parents were 
inclined to be tyrannical, 

The facts of life, tradition held, 
were told in terms botanical. 

(And, when disclosed, quite seldom brought 
about effects galvanical.) 


Today, there’s little subterfuge— 
no talk of bees or featherness. 

The family climate’s healthier, with 
a warm and sunny weatherness 

That comes from interests shared—from what 
might best be termed “‘togetherness.” 


. 


To face the economic facts 
of life with some profundity 

And build a selling volume that 
develops real rotundity, 

You now must reach the family as 
the source of sales fecundity. 


Today, one magazine—McCall’s— 
is edited exclusively 

To comprehend all interests of 
the family unobtrusively 

(Which may be why its advertisers 
praise it so effusively !) 


McCalls 














You'll build 
far better with 
steel buildings 








This neat, modern-looking factory is a 
low-cost, aluminum-sheeted Butler multiple. 
It will stay good-looking for decades. 


if they’re 
pre-engineered 
and factory 


finished by BUTLER 


Butler does things with metals and 
methods that shape steel and aluminum 
into today’s most practical building. 
Quality-controlled through large invest- 
ments in engineering, dies and machin- 
ery. Price-controlled through mass pro- 
duction and factory finishing of all parts. 
This gives you features like die-formed 
covering panels, assembled with special 
bolts ...a permanent weatherseal in 
any climate. Erect Butler buildings in 
half the time at half the cost. Bolt as- 
sembly means you can expand or change 
working space quickly —economically— 
and salvage all the original material. 
Reduce maintenance—they need no re- 
roofing, tuck-pointing or other costly 
preventive maintenance. Get all the 
facts. Mail coupon today. 


a 


Monufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Stee! Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Ci s Equip t « Special Products 





Factories at: 
Konses City, Mo. « Galesburg, Ill. « Minneapolis, Minn, 
Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Texas « Birmingham, Alo, 


~---------------4 


For prompt reply address office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
| 7387 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. | 
987A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 
| 1017 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Alc. 

| Dept. 87A, Richmond, Calif. 

| Please moil more information on Butler steel 
| buildings. 

| 





Nome. | 


Firm 





City. Stote 
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with the record of the Republican candi- 
date for the Senate, Clifford P. Case, a 
strong Eisenhower man. Republicans are 
battling the inclination of these dissatis- 
fied members of their own party to stay 
away from the polls. 

It is because of the clash within the 
Republican Party that politicians of both 
parties believe many Republicans will 
not bother to vote. 

The Democrats are taking satisfaction 
from this situation. They are not so un- 
happy about the apparent apathy in most 
areas. They are inclined to believe his- 
tory will repeat itself, that the off-yvear 
vote will be laden heavily with irritated 
voters who will be casting ballots against 
the party now in power. 

A good many Republicans active, in 
the campaign take much the samt view. 
They are unhappy over signs of low vot- 
er interest. 

Those signs are reported from many 
sides. 

On the Pacific Coast, a general feel- 
ing of apathy is reported. In Washington, 
800,000 voted in the 1950 election. A 
vote of not much more than 700,000 is 
expected this year. In Oregon, registra- 
tions are up over the 1950 figure and 
voting may be heavy. This is attributed 
to a tight race for a Senate seat. From 
California come reports of heavy registra- 
tion, but those close to the campaign say 
this is because of the large increase in 
population. California is expected to cast 
a relatively light vote despite the registra- 
tion rise. 

In the Midwest, registrations tend to 
be down in the cities, up in the farm 
areas. There was an unexpectedly large 
vote in the Minnesota primary election. 
Democrats and Farmer-Laborites, whose 


parties merged in Minnesota in 1944, 
turned out in such large numbers as to 
outvote Republicans. In both parties it 
is believed this turnout reflected irri- 
tations among farmers against the Re- 
publicans. 

Michigan is in the middle of an intense 
registration drive, spurred by a bitter 
battle over the issue of bingo games for 
charity. This issue may lift the normal 
mid-term vote by as much as 10 per cent, 
but which party will be hurt by these 
extra voters remains to be seen. 

In Wisconsin, where there is no sena- 
torial race, the general view is that voting 
will be light—except in the dairy areas, 
where farmers are reported to be irri- 
tated over cuts in dairy price supports. 

In the East, Republicans are battling 
to get out the vote. Stay-at-home voters 
are reported to be numerous among Re- 
publicans in both Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In some Pennsylvania counties, 
normally Republican, Democratic regis- 
trations are exceeding those of Republi- 
cans for the first time in 20 years. 
Republican leaders blame this on dis- 
satisfied stay-at-homes among __ their 
voters. 

These reports add up to a feeling in 
both parties that a light vote across the 
country will work against the party in 
power. Republicans are pitching their 
campaign on a get-out-the-vote theme. 
They feel they must overcome off-year 
apathy in order to win. 


For the latest report on election sur- 
veys by members of the Board of Editors 
of “U.S. News & World Report,” see 
page 35; for an analysis of what a 
Democratic Congress would mean, see 
page 4]. 





—Wide World 


A “GET OUT THE VOTE” DRIVE 
Chances are, it won't succeed 
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The fabulous Miracle Mile along Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 





A mile ahead...the bank that knows California 


Typical of the nation’s fastest- 
growing state is the Miracle Mile 
in Los Angeles—a bustling stretch 
of boulevard lined with famous 
department stores and specialty 
shops. Typical, too, are the three 
Bank of America branches located 
on this one-mile strip. For, with 
543 branches, Bank of America 
serves every portion of the giant 
California market —knows every 





phase of its industry, agriculture, 
and commerce. 

Through its system of statewide 
banking facilities, Bank of Amer- 
ica provides its out-of-state cus- 
tomers with a type of service that 
is unique in California. If you need 
local information concerning new 
plant sites, land costs, labor sup- 
ply, on-the-spot estimates of sales 
and marketing trends—write Bank 


of America, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
Attention: Corporation and Bank 
Relations Department. 
e 

With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 


.» tGert te frow the bark hat frows Cabxorica— Bank of America 


NATIONAL ZRUSTAx2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THIS WHISKY 1S SIX YEARS OLD 
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SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY — 
A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES « SIX YEARS OLD 
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Campaign Report: 


BORDER STATES—DEMOCRATS LEAD 
WEST—REPUBLICANS NOT CONCEDING 


Almost everywhere you look, 
Democrats seem to be gaining. 

Latest evidence from a U.S. 
News & World Report survey 
points to trouble for Republicans 
in five border, three Western 
States. 

It's the same story for New 
England, Middle Atlantic States, 
Pacific Coast, Northern Rocky 
Mountain States. 

Republicans are to be hard 
pressed to keep control of Con- 
gress. 
































Democratic candidates for Congress 
appear to have an edge in five Border 
States stretching from Maryland to 
Oklahoma, and in the three Western —" 
States of Colorado, New Mexico and “CAMPAIGN HATS’ 
Nevada. In these areas, trends suggest At this point, the Democrats are confident 
a gain for the Democrats of 5 to 10 
seats in the House of Representatives. 
and at least 1 seat in the U. S. Senate. 

This is the evidence turned up in on- AT STAKE IN THESE BORDER STATES 
the-spot surveys by U.S. News & World 
Report. It is further confirmation of signs 
that Republicans face a rugged battle to 
keep contro] of Congress. The Republi- 
can Party already has been found to be 











3 Senate Seats ... 38 House Seats 


SENATE SEATS~. 





NOW HELD BY t 
in trouble in the Northern Rocky Moun- — << wy % 
tain region and the Middle Atlantic l aR bli 
States, and to face some difficulties in no seat up epublicans 
New England and on the Pacific Coast. MARYLAND 


for election) 3 Democrats 
A Democratic advantage is traditional 


in the Border States of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and Okla- 1 Republican 
homa. Republicans made gains in these WEST VIRGINIA 1 Democrat 5 Democrats 
States in 1952, but Democrats seem to 

be confident of erasing those gains in the 
elections coming up in November. 2 Republicans 

In Maryland, the Republicans are KENTUCKY 1 Republican 

stronger than in other Border States. The P 6 Democrats 
Democratic Party is split by a factional 
fight between H. C. Byrd, the party’s . 
candidate for Governor, and George P. MISSOURI (no seat Up 4 Republicans 
Mahoney, whom he defeated in the pri- for election) 7 Democrats 
mary. This split gives a decided edge to 
the Republican State ticket, headed by 


Governor Theodore R. McKeldin, who is 


1 Republican 
seeking re-election. OKLAHOMA 1 Democrat 5 Democrats 


Republicans count on Governor Mc- 
(Continued on page 36) NR CE A NOR rN | 
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Ten new FLORIDA FACTS FOLDERS 
are now available to you who want down- 
to-earth facts to help you assess Florida’s 
advantages for new plant, branch-plant, 
warehouse or regional office location. 


The folders contain plain, unvarnished 
facts about each aspect of Florida that 
may be of value to you in reaching your 
decision. Each has been prepared for filing 
convenience and in such form that it can 
be quickly up-dated as changing condi- 
tions may require. 

You may want one or all of these ten 
new folders. Write today to the State of 
Florida, Industrial Development Division, 


3403B Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


FOLDERS AVAILABLE 


Market Labor Water 
Government and Taxes 
Research Power 


Education and Culture 
Natural Resources Transportation 


Health and Climate 


Plan national sales conventions, sales conferences 
and state and regional tings for Florida. 
Exceptional facilities for any type of meeting. Get 
double value... successful meetings in delightful 
surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 








you'll always 


do better im 
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Keldin’s strength to hold the House seats 
that they now have in Maryland, and 
hope to pick up 1 more. Of Maryland’s 
7 seats, 4 are held by Republicans, 3 by 
Democrats. There is no Senate contest in 
the State this year. 

Republicans are conceded 1 seat from 
the Baltimore suburban area and appear 
to. have an advantage in two other dis- 
tricts, one located near Washington and 
the other along the Eastern Shore be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic. 
A close fight is expected in the Republi- 
can-held district that includes Annapolis, 
and in the Democratic district on the 
fringes of Baltimore. Democrats appear 
to have a tight hold on 2 seats from the 
traditionally Democratic city of Balti- 
more. 

So Maryland shapes up as giving Re- 
publicans the edge in 3 districts, Demo- 





Harris & Ewing 


REPUBLICAN COOPER 
In a vital contest... 


crats an advantage in 2 districts, with 
the remaining 2 in doubt. Democrats 
assert that the doubtful districts will go 
to them. 

In West Virginia, the Democratic tide 
is running strong. Senator Matthew M. 
Neely, a veteran of many campaigns, is 
running for re-election on a vigorous 
anti-Eisenhower program. He is criticiz- 
ing the Administration, from the White 
House down, for conditions that have re- 
sulted in 173,000 unemployed (his fig- 
ures) in the State, compared with only 
12,000 during the last month of the 
Truman Administration. 

It is conceded by both Democrats and 
Republicans that the coal miners will 
decide the election in West Virginia. The 
miners have been voting Democratic for 
a good many years and there seems to 
be no evidence that thev will switch this 
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year, when their economic conditions 
have grown worse. Thus Senator Neely is 
a big favorite over his Republican op- 
ponent, Thomas Sweeney. 

The State’s congressional delegation is 
divided 5 to 1 in favor of the Democrats. 
There are no signs that this division will 
change. The 5 seats now held by the 
Democrats are expected to stay Demo- 
cratic. The Republican seat, located in the 
western part of the State, outside of the 
coal districts, is held by Dr. Will E. Neal, 
who is personally popular in his district. 

In Kentucky, there is a hot contest be- 
tween Republican Senator John Sherman 
Cooper and Alben W. Barkley, former 
Democratic Representative, Senator and 
Vice President. Both candidates are pop- 
ular. There are Republicans who say that 
Mr. Barkley is the only Democrat who 
could beat Senator Cooper and there are 





-United Press 


DEMOCRAT BARKLEY 
. .. a neighborly approach 


Democrats who say that Senator Cooper 
is the only Republican in the State with 
a ghost of a chance of beating Barkley. 
The smart money is on Mr. Barkley. 

Neither party is sparing any effort in 
this campaign. The seat in Kentucky may 
well be decisive in determining party 
control of the Senate. 

With this in mind, the White House is 
rallying its resources back of Mr. Cooper. 
One Republican speaker after another is 
parading through the State, trying to 
summon voters to the Eisenhower cause. 
Already Senator Everett M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
and Navy Secretary Charles $. Thomas 
have put in their plugs for Mr. Cooper. 
There also are reports that the Republi- 
can National Committee is ready to dump 
money into the campaign as needed. Mr. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Lower prices this fall are the result of 
much more plentiful supply —which is the 
result of a chain of events that started 
over a year ago. 


1» 





ne 


i It takes corn to make pork. But 
the last time there was a bumper pig 
crop, hog prices came way down while 
corn prices stayed up. Asa result, many 
farmers decided that it wouldn’t pay 
to turn as much corn into pork the next 
year, and pork production dropped 20%. 





Zz Then last winter, when pork sup- 
plies were low (we’d eaten ourselves 
nearly out of it), demand stayed high. 
So prices started going up—up—up! 





4, But the higher prices showed, 
though, that people wanted —and 
were able to buy—a lot more pork than 
they’d been getting. 


& So growers decided to boost their 
hog production. Last spring they 
started 56 million pigs eating their way 
to market. (6% million more than the 
year before.) Meanwhile, pork got even 
more scarce because it takes about 6 
months for a piglet to grow to pork- 
chop size. 









3. These spring-crop porkers started 
coming tomarket early this fall. They’ll 
keep coming, in plentiful numbers, for 
the next few months. By the time they’re 
all brought to market, another pig crop, 
started this fall, will be ready to sell. 


6. When we start getting more of any 
kind of meat than there has been, and 
demand remains about the same, prices 
just naturally come down. That’s hap- 
pening now on pork. And when con- 
sumers help themselves to the values 
that go with these larger seasonal sup- 
plies, we help to give livestock men 
the assurances they need to grow meat 
we'll need later on. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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ALL-TIME 


Highlights 


of Sport 








FEATHERED 
ROCKET! 


The only game bird that breeds in every one of 
the United States, the rocket-fast and elusive 
Mourning Dove can change his direction at 
lightning speed. He’s an olive-hued beauty 
who cruises at 45 miles an hour, can streak 


to over a mile a minute in just a few whistling 
beats of his wings. A challenge to every field 
hunter’s skill, he gets top billing on any list 
as the sportsman’s most demanding target. 

A stand-out in another field is . . . Atlantic 
Bond: 12 of America’s top railroads, 7 of the 8 
largest book publishers and 12 of the country’s 
leading carpet mills specify clean, clear, 
Atlantic Bond paper for better looking business 
forms or letterheads. Join the leaders: specify 
Atlantic Bond on your next order. 





MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, ME. 


Atlantic Bond 
Paper Zisincee 


See the beautifully illustrated Record Sheet of ‘America’s 
Favorite Upland Game Birds”. Ask your printer or write on 
your letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine, 
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Cooper’s men say they would rather see 
this than hear it. 

For his campaign Mr. Barkley is spurn- 
ing help from outside speakers. When 
Democrats offered to come into the State 
to speak for him, the candidate said: 
“This is a matter between myself and my 
old friends and neighbors in Kentucky. 
I'll leave it to them.” Before he is through 
campaigning, Mr. Barkley will be making 
from half a dozen to 20 speeches a day. 

Mr. Barkley also has the solid support 
of the Kentucky Democratic organization, 
which promises to turn out a big vote 
for him in this normally Democratic State. 
The Cooper strategy is to try to add to 
the normal Republican vote a good slice 
of the women’s vote on the issue of peace, 


licans, however, seem to be solidly en- 
trenched in the eighth district, contain- 
ing 18 counties in the southeastern part 
of the State. They carried the district by 
2 to 1 in 1952. The other Republican seat, 
chiefly in the Louisville suburbs, is now 
held by Representative John M. Robsion, 
Jr., son of the late Representative and 
Senator. He won by 54 per cent in 1952. 

In Missouri, interest in the election is 
not high. There is only one State-wide 
contest—for State Auditor—and little gen- 
eral interest. The State’s congressional 
seats are divided, 7 Democrats to 4 Re- 
publicans. There appears to be little 
doubt that 6 of the Democratic seats are 
safe—2 of them are in heavily Democratic 
St. Louis; 1 in Kansas City, another 





AT STAKE IN THESE WESTERN STATES 


3 Senate Seats ... 7 House Seats 


*Has been involved 
in court dispute 





SENATE SEATS 
NOW HELD BY 
~~ 





HOUSE SEATS 
NOW HELD BY 
~~” 








and a part of the Negro vote, which is 
specially important in Louisville and 
the rest of Jefferson County. 

Republicans have been active in ap- 
pealing to Negroes. Mr. Cooper got a 
West Point appointment for one young 
Negro after his Democratic Congressman 
failed, and Mr. Eisenhower has given an- 
other Kentucky Negro an important job 
in Washington. For their part, the Demo- 
crats have placed Negroes in every work- 
ing department of the city of Louisville. 

Democrats also are counting on Ken- 
tucky’s unemployment—about 9 per cent 
of the working force—to work in their 
favor. Registration figures indicate a 
heavy Democratic majority. 

In the House races, Democrats are 
confident of keeping the 6 seats they al- 
ready hold. There is no opposition to 
them in three districts. And they also 
claim a good chance of picking up the 
2 seats now held by Republicans. Repub- 
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Democratic stronghold, and 8 in what is 
often called “Little Dixie.” 

Republicans are trying hard for the 
seventh Democratic seat, now held by 
Morgan M. Moulder, who barely squeaked 
through in 1952. But this is a farming dis- 
trict and Democrats are counting on farm- 
er irritation to keep their man in office. 

Democrats also are eying two other 
farm districts now represented by Repub- 


Jicans. One of these contains three wards 


in Kansas City and eight counties near 
the Kansas border. The other is the home 
district of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man. A third Republican-held district lies 
in the St. Louis suburbs, where voters are 
overwhelmingly Republican. This district 
looks safe for the Republican incumbent, 
Thomas B. Curtis. 

Impartial observers in Missouri are in- 
clined to give the Democrats a net gain 
of 2 seats in the coming elections. The 
big question is the degree of farmer irri- 
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tation. Farm leaders say they are pretty 
angry with the Administration. 

In Oklahoma, it’s the same story. 
Democrats are far in the lead. Few doubt 
that Senator Robert S. Kerr will be re- 
elected, despite a bitter primary cam- 
paign against Roy J. Turner. Even the 
Republicans are not hopeful of electing 
Mr. Kerr’s opponent, Fred Mock. 

Democrats now hold 5 of the State’s 6 
House seats, and are gunning for the 
sixth. The Republican-held district con- 
tains nine farming counties in the north- 
central part of the State and the city of 
Tulsa. Jobs and work weeks have been 
trimmed in Tulsa. Out in the country, 
wheat farmers and cattlegrowers are said 
to be unhappy. This discontent is feeding 
Democratic hopes, even though the dis- 
trict has a strong Republican voting rec- 
ord. Democrats are not worried about the 
5 seats they now control. 

The Democratic tide found running in 
the Border States appears also to be 
strong in the Mountain States of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Nevada. 

In Colorado, a strong Democratic 
trend is acknowledged. The State ticket 
is headed by Edwin C. Johnsdén, who is 
leaving the U.S. Senate to run again for 
Governor—an office in which he served 
two terms. He is one of the most solid 
vote getters Colorado has ever seen and 
appears likely to carry other Democratic 
candidates into offiee with him. 

In the Senate contest, John A. Carroll, 
Democrat, is reported to be appreciably 
ahead of Lieutenant Governor Gordon 
Allott, the Republican nominee. The way 
Colorado analysts figure this election, the 
winner must score heavily in Denver, 
where a third of the State’s votes are cast, 
and where registration is 58 per cent 
Democratic. Mr. Carroll is popular in 
Denver. 

Outside of Denver there is consider- 
able voter irritation. Farmers in the 
northern agricultural belt complain about 
the Benson farm program; stockmen are 
dissatisfied with federal drought relief, 
and the mining and industrial towns 
in the southern part of the State have 
considerable unemployment. Democrats 
count on gains from these irritants. 

These complaints also are reported to 
be jeopardizing the 2 House seats held 
by Republicans J. Edgar Chenoweth and 
William S. Hill. Mr. Chenoweth is op- 
posed by Alva B. Adams, Jr., whose father 
served many years in the Senate and 
whose uncle was a three-term Governor. 
Adams is a magic name in Colorado. 

Mr. Hillrepresents a traditionally Repub- 
lican district but is said to be in trouble 
this year. The two seats held by Demo- 
crats are considered safe for that party. 

Politically, Colorado is a highly volatile 
State, where voters are inclined to split 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“4... and tell Millie | got hung up” 


MART BURGLARS steer clear brand-new, top-quality material is 
of Cyclone Fence. That’s the used throughout. The chain link fab- 

big reason why it is the most widely ric is woven from heavy steel wire 
used property protection fence in and galvanized after weaving for 
the entire world. greatest resistance to rust. Erection 
You can buy cheaper fence than is handled by full-time, well-trained 
Cyclone, but it will cost you more experts. Cyclone engineers will be 
in the long run. Cyclone gives full glad to give you more information 
value for your dollar. Nothing but on your particular fencing problems. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 
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Farmers often use a homemade device \ 
like this, an ordinary level rigged with a 
mirror, to lay out contour lines. Ahead 
is a helper with a target rod, and the line 
is staked at 50- to 100-foot intervals. 























LINING UP BIG, STEADY SALES 
FOR YOU...IN PENNSYLVANIA! 


More sales are in sight for you... 
steady sales. 


Pennsylvania farmers have more 
money to spend—all the time—for the 
products you sell. First, they grow a 
bigger variety of crops than farmers in 
most states. Secondly, they’re quick to 
adopt modern conservation practices 
to boost yield. That keeps the dollars 
coming in steadily in high volume every 
month of the year. 


For methods that best suit his 
operations the Pennsylvania farmer 
depends on his home-edited farm 
paper— PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. That 
explains the overwhelming preference 
for PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, read by 
4 out of 5 Pennsylvania farm families. 


As an advertising medium PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER has all these ad- 


vantages—low cost... broad coverage 
..-high readership by families with 
big, steady incomes. No wonder 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER gets adver- 
tising action! 


Get the full selling story on PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER and two similar 
publications in similar markets, THE 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Write B1013 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Per cent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


ous 97% 0 
on 7yex om on 87% ee 84n 
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Based on eight-year study of 
Pennsylvania Farm Income 

(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in Pennsylvania where it’s PAYDAY all year ‘round 





Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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THE OHIO FARMER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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tickets on the basis of personalities and 
economic issues. This year both factors 
point to the Democrats. President Eisen- 
hower’s sojourns in Colorado seem to 
have little political effect. 

New Mexico is seeing an unusual 
campaign waged by Governor Edwin L. 
Mechem against Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson, who is running for re-election. 
The Governor makes no television ap- 
pearances, has no posters or automobile 
stickers, but just gets around the State 
meeting people and shaking hands. The 
consensus is that this appeal is winning , 
him votes, but not nearly enough. 

Senator Anderson, seeking a second 
term, served in President Truman’s Cab- 
inet and stresses the influence he will 
have in Washington if the Democrats take 
over Congress. He is rated well in the 
lead. Not even Republicans make many 

















~Dorman H. Smith, NEA Service, Inc. 


“TEST OF SALESMANSHIP” 
Which will the farmers buy? 


claims of being able to defeat New Mexi- 
co’s two Democratic Representatives, John 
J. Dempsey and Antonio M. Fernandez. 

In Nevada, the unexpected death of 
Senator Pat McCarran stepped up the 
tempo of the campaign. Political tides al- 
ready were favoring the Democrats. Now 
those tides are running stronger. 

Republican attempts to appoint Ernest 
S. Brown, a Reno attorney, to fill Senator 
McCarran’s unexpired term without an 
election have added to Democratic 
strength. The odds heavily favor the 
election of Alan Bible, Democrat, to fill 
Senator McCarran’s seat. Nevada also is 
expected to replace its lone Republican 
Representative, Clifton Young, with Wal- 
ter Baring, Democrat. 

In the Mountain States and the Border 
States, Democrats insist that their confi- 
dence is amply justified. 
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IF DEMOCRATS WIN CONGRESS— 


Some New Dealers, Some Conservatives in Key Posts 


You get here a line on what 
will happen if Democrats take 
control of Congress. 

Top jobs in House and Senate 
will switch. New men will be in 
charge of writing laws, shaping 
policy on taxes, labor, foreign 
affairs, other things. 

A close look at these key 
Democrats will help you assess 
the meaning of a turnover. 


A complete change in leadership of 
the House and Senate will occur if 
Democrats win the 1954 elections. 

Republicans, in that case, will lose 
their positions of power in' Congress. 
Democrats will take over. A margin of 
one vote, and the balance tilts. 

Sam Rayburn, in a Democratic House, 
will assume the powerful position of 
Speaker. Joseph Martin will step down. 
Lyndon Johnson, - with a Democratic 
Senate victory, will take over as Ma- 
jority Leader from William Knowland. 

The real power over most: legislation 
rests in the hands of the committee 
chairmen of the House and Senate. These 
jobs are great prizes, for it is in the 
committees that laws are shaped. 

John McClellan, of Arkansas, will take 
over the powers that Senator Joseph 
McCarthy holds as head of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
Senator McClellan also will succeed Mr. 
McCarthy as chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Personality changes, shifts in view- 
point will be of major importance in 
many fields of legislation—taxes, labor, 
public power, foreign affairs. 

The powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, where all tax laws 
originate, will be headed by Jere Coop- 
er of Tennessee—less of a conservative 
than Daniel Reed, of New York, the 
present chairman. Mr. Cooper was not 
happy with the tax law steered through 
Congress recently by Mr. Reed, arguing 
that it gave too much relief to big tax- 
payers, too little to others. 

Harry Byrd, a conservative Senator 
from Virginia, will take over the tax- 
writing job in the Senate, as chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Senator Byrd, 
balanced-budget champion, is inclined to 
put spending cuts ahead of tax cuts. 
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Moving into top places on the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and 
House will be men who urge economy, 
yet in the past have gone along with 
most of the Roosevelt and Truman spend- 
ing programs. They are Senator Carl 
Hayden, of Arizona, and Representative 
Clarence Cannon, of Missouri. 

Walter George, of Georgia, long head 
of the Senate Finance Committee when 
Democrats were in power, will move 
to the Foreign Relations chairmanship 





LYNDON JOHNSON 


However, his opposite number in the 
House will be Graham Barden, of North 
Carolina, regarded as a conservative. He 
can be expected to stand against some 
of the laws that labor leaders are de- 
manding. 

In Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, 
who will head the Senate Public Works 
Committee, advocates of public power 
will find an important friend. 

Emanuel Celler, who says he will in- 
vestigate monopoly, is in line to head the 
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SAM RAYBURN. 


In a Democratic Congress, they'd be powerful 


this time. In that job, he will be sterner, 
perhaps more skeptical of the views of 
foreign governments, than the present 
chairman, Alexander Wiley. 

You get a look at the Democrats in 
line for key committee posts in the pic- 
tures on pages 42 and 43. Some of them, 
of course, could be unseated in Novem- 
ber. Ten of the prospective Senate chair- 
men and all the House members are up 
for re-election. In general, however, the 
men who have worked up to top spots on 
committees are old-timers who are not in 
too much danger of defeat. Many are 
Southerners who already have weathered 
the crucial test of the primary. 

In writing labor laws, the key man in 
the Senate, if Democrats take over, will 
be Lister Hill, of Alabama. He is in line 
for chairman of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Senator Hill has 
been known as a New Dealer in the past. 


House Judiciary Committee. Another 
New Deal Democrat, Harley Kilgore, will 
hold the Judiciary post in the Senate. 

In shaping farm laws, the key men 
will be a pair of Southerners, both cham- 
pions of high price supports for farm 
products. Allen Ellender, of Louisiana, 
will head the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Harold Cooley, of North Caro- 
lina, will hold the like job in the House. 

Two Georgians—Senator Richard Rus- 
sell and Representative Carl Vinson— 
will step into the top jobs on the Armed 
Services committees. 

Southerners, as in other Democratic 
Congresses, will be dominant, with 11 
out of 19 major chairmanships in the 
Senate, 11 out of 18 in the House. Most 
of these top Southern Democrats are 
conservative. So a shift in Congress will 
not necessarily mean that the New 
Deal is taking hold again. 
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TO BE CHAIRMEN OF SENATE COMMITTEES 














ELLENDER HAYDEN RUSSELL FULBRIGHT BYRD 
Lovisiana Arizona Georgia Arkansas Virginia 
Agriculture Appropriations Armed Services Banking and Finance 
Currency 











GEORGE McCLELLAN MURRAY MAGNUSON KILGORE 


Georgia Arkansas Montana Washington West Virginia 
Foreign Relations Government Interior Interstate Judiciary 
Operations Commerce 











HILL JOHNSTON CHAVEZ GREEN SPARKMAN 
Alabama South Carolina New Mexico Rhode Island Alaboma 
Labor Post Office Public Works Rules Small Business 
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COOLEY CANNON VINSON SPENCE BARDEN 


North Carolina Missouri Georgia Kentucky North Carolina 
Agriculture Appropriations Armed Services Banking and Education and 
Currency Labor 





RICHARDS DAWSON | BURLESON ENGLE PRIEST 


South Carolina Illinois Texas California Tennessee 
Foreign Affairs Government House Interior Interstate 
Operations Administration Commerce 





CELLER BONNER MURRAY BUCKLEY SMITH 
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When Germany Is Rearmed— 


Plan now is to give the Ger- 
mans a fast-moving Army of 
their own, complete with air sup- 
port and a general staff. 

American arms for a 12-divi- 
sion German Army are ready in 
Europe. Plenty of German pro- 
fessional soldiers are ready, too. 

Within four years, half a mil- 
lion Germans can be set to help 
defend Europe as free allies of 
the West in a united command. 


BONN 

When Germany is rearmed the West 
will get a 12-division Army, an Air 
Force and a Navy in the very spot 
where Europe needs them most. 

Arms and equipment for this force of 
half a million men are already at hand, 
most of it waiting in U.S. stockpiles in 
Europe. 

Professional manpower is available, too. 
The West German Government already 
has the names and addresses of 150,000 
Germans who want to be soldiers again. 
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Timing of German rearmament™ re- 
mains uncertain. Assuming the swiftest 
possible action on the latest plan to get 
the Germans under arms, it still may be 
three of four years before they are ready 
to help defend Europe. 

At this stage, however, it is possible to 
get a picture, on the spot, of what the 
Germans can contribute. 

A rearmed West Germany will add 
new fighting power to the Western Al- 
liance. You get the unit figures in the 
charts on pages 44 and 46. 

In addition, as U.S. military leaders 
here see it, Europe’s willingness to de- 
fend itself will also be reinforced. A West 
Germany defended by Germans as free 
members of a Western partnership, they 
say, is worth far more than a Germany 
disarmed and defended only by occupy- 
ing powers. 

Old idea, that Germany would con- 
tribute only troops organized up to the 
division level, is out. France rejected the 
European Defense Community plan 
which called for a European Army. 

New idea, under the Brussels Treaty 
Organization, gives Germany its own 
national forces, complete with a general 
staff to co-ordinate command. Over-all 
command of all European forces will be 


West Will Get 12 Divisions, Air Force, a Navy 


vested in the Supreme Allied Command- 
er of Europe, currently U.S. Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther. But, within national bor- 
ders, Germany will have its own Army. 

Production of atomic, bacteriological 
and chemical weapons, guided missiles, 
mines, bombers, big warships or sub- 
marines over 350 tons is denied to Ger- 
many. But the Germans are free to make 
jet fighters, tanks and guns. 

Land forces of West Germany, though 
they will rely on their U.S. and Euro- 
pean allies for atomic and certain other 
weapons, will be organized for atomic 
warfare. 

In the whole Army of 300,000 uni- 
formed men, not one will have to walk 
for lack of transportation. Instead the 
whole land force will be designed for 
speed of movement, for deployment over 
a wide area in small units. These smaller 
units will be designed to operate on their 
own for days if cut off from the army or 
corps or even the division command. 

Four armored divisions will each con- 
tain about 300 tanks—about twice the 
number of tanks that the Nazis had in 
each of their Panzer divisions in World 
War II. 

Six motorized-infantry divisions each 

(Continued on page 46) 


West Germany's Armed Forces: 


*Assuming London Treaty is ratified by 7 a ii 


THE NEW PLAN’ 


300,000 men: 12 divisions — 
2 mechanized infantry, 4 tank, 6 motorized. 


86,000 men: 10 bomber units, 6 fighter units. 
1,326 airplanes, 2,000 flying officers. 


50,000 men. Fleet of armed, high-speed 
patrol boats for coastal defense. 
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64,000 clerical personnel. 
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Soon the commercial airliner you ride in may 
“come home” via SPAR — a long-needed answer to 
bad weather and nighttime landing problems. The 
world’s first portable Ground Control Approach radar, 
SPAR is as accurate as any instrument landing method 
known. Yet since it costs only one-fifth as much as other 
existing types of GCA, every military and commercial 
airport can now afford to be a safe, instrument field. 





PERFECT TOUCHDOWN, signals a U.S. jet fighter. SPAR guides 
planes of all types, Convairs or Cubs, to within inches of runway 
centerline. If your airport is losing business due to bad weather, 
investigate SPAR. Foreign inquiries — contact Bendix International 
Division, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPAR is the result of creative electronic engineering; 
a product of the Laboratory For Electronics, one of 
the newest and fastest growing firms in the field. 


Already famous for manufacture of technical preci- 
sion equipment, the Laboratory is now turning its 
talents to the broader needs of industry and business. 
More exciting products will be forthcoming—very soon. 


Creative developments in the field of electronics 


LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. 


7S Pitts Street 


Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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will contain a tank battalion of 60 to 80 
tanks as well as the usual artillery and 
engineering units. 

Two mechanized-infantry divisions, 
called Panzer-grenadier, will each have 
three battalions of tanks, six of infantry 
and one for armored reconnaissance. 

There will be the usual heavy artillery, 
antiaircraft, engineering and other spe- 
cial units operating at the corps and army 
command level. Thousands of men will 
be on the permanent staffs of big training 
establishments. 

The Air Force will be designed mainly 
for close support of troops. 

Ten bomber-command detachments 
will be using tactical bombers. There will 
be four fighter-command units, equipped 
with jet fighters, and two all-weather 
fighter units. Four more squadrons will 
be divided between reconnaissance and 
troop-transport planes. 

Air Force personnel >f 86,000 men will 
include 2,000 flying officers. They will 
wear uniforms similar to those of Brit- 
ain’s Royal Air Force. 

The Navy will be a force of about 
50,000 uniformed men operating a small 
fleet of about 180 vessels. All the ships 
of the German Navy will be limited to 
300 tons and less. They will be mainly 
mine layers, submarine chasers, gunboats 
and armed speedboats designed for 
coastal defense. 

Manpower, in a country which di- 
rected a world war against the United 
States, Soviet Russia and their allies, is 
plentiful. The problem in getting pro- 
fessional troops is one of selection. 
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TO BE ADDED: 


TOTAL ALLIED STRENGTH ON 
WESTERN FRONT, present and planned: 


The new Wehrmacht, for example, 
will have places for only 40 generals and 
there is a pool of some 1,500 ex-generals 
who want those jobs. There will be jobs, 
too, for 250 colonels, 900 lieutenant col- 
onels, 2,000 majors, 6,300 captains and 
12,300 lieutenants. All these positions 
will be filled easily, West German off- 
cials say, once the screening of -appli- 
cants begins. 

Theodor Blank, former union leader 
who is chief of West Germany’s defense 
establishment, runs a staff of 900 civilians 
which must check and bring up to date 
the lists of 150,000 volunteers. Out of 
these Blank expects to get his first 
trainees. 

Framework of the West German Army 
will consist of about 100,000 officers, 
noncommissioned officers and men. All 
of these will be drawn from the volun- 
teers, most of whom are World War II 
veterans. Now that it is clear that Ger- 
many,.sooner or later, will have an Army, 
many more Germans are volunteering. 

Conscripts, however, will be required 
for the remaining 400,000 men needed 
in all services. They will be called up 
through a U.S.-style draft system which 
is new to Germany. Under the draft 
law which will be placed before the Ger- 
man Parliament, all German youths are 
liable to 18 months’ military service. 
Men between 18 and 45 may be called 
into service. 

Nobody knows, for sure, how many 
German youths will be found fit for mili- 
tary service. The Blank office is guessing 
that at least 40 per cent will be rejected 


FORCES FACING RUSSIA ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
ALLIED TROOPS ON CALL: 


| (Assuming London 
| ratified by 7 parliaments ) 
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DIVISIONS 


TOTAL COMMUNIST STRENGTH ON WESTERN FRONT: 





— — — AND, IN ADDITION, 133 DIVISIONS INSIDE SOVIET RUSSIA 


for physical reasons stemming from in- 
adequate diets of wartime and the post- 
war “lean years.” It will take at least two 
years of the draft to meet the 400,000- 
man requirement. 

A new military code, drawn up by the 
Blank office, is designed to prevent a 
rebirth of German militarism. Junior of- 
ficers will have only limited powers to 
place soldiers under arrest. Drill wi!! be 
cut to a minimum in favor of tec’inical 
training. 

Initial cost of the German armed 
forces is estimated at about 10 billion 
dollars. Part of this will be met by the 
U.S. through arms and training. Part 
will be left to the Germans to meet. 

Upkeep of the German defense estab- 
lishment will be West Germany’s re- 
sponsibility. Until recently the Bonn 
Government has set aside 150 million 
dollars each month for “defense costs” 
which became a drawing account for the 
occupying powers. The agreement call- 
ing for these payments has expired; the 
payments were halted on October 1. 
Some 750 million dollars’ worth of 
Deutschemarks remain in the account 
and the West Germans want to use it 
for their armed forces. The U.S., so far, 
has not agreed. 

Germans under arms, sooner or later, 
will be “at the ready” in West Germany. 
Aim is to bring them under the united 
command of the Western Alliance. As it 
looks now, the “cold war” between Com- 
munists and non-Communists is enabling 
Germany to make a military comeback 
as an ally of the West. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 








MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


‘Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 





basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your employees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee’s life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 


Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THEU. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK1,N. Y. 
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DEATH OF A FREE CITY 


Eyewitness Watches Communists Take Hanoi 


What happens to a city when it is handed 
over to the Communists? 

Hanoi, in North Vietnam, has just gone 
over to Communist rule. There was no organ- 


ized resistance, little sign of fear. Teams of- 


Communist experts efficiently transferred an 
area away from the free world—probably for- 


ever. In the end, only a few outsiders saw the 
city’s freedom die. 

Among them was Robert P. Martin, Region- 
al Editor for U.S. News & World Report. Mr. 
Martin, who watched the Communists take 
China, also watched them swallow up North- 
ern Indo-China. This is his cabled report. 





HANOI, Indo-China 


Hanoi, the first major city in Asia 
bartered by the West to the Communists 
in an effort to buy peace, drifted surely 
but not cheerfully behind the Commu- 
nists’ “Bamboo Curtain.” 

The take-over date was October 10. As 
it arrived, the capital city of North Viet- 
nam—which also was the military heart 
of France’s eight-year war to retain its 
rich colony of Indo-China—became Com- 
munist in the pattern familiar to those 
who watched Peiping, Shanghai and 
Seoul fall to the Reds. 

There was method and planning in 
every move. Officials, many of them 
probably trained by Communist China’s 
“take-over specialists,” occupied the ad- 
ministrative posts essential to the city’s 
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SOME SOLD ALL THEIR BELONGINGS 


life. Secret police scoured the city, ques- 
tioning civilians and hunting for anti- 
Communist agents. As France’s long rule 
reached the vanishing point, poker-faced, 
uncommunicative Viet Minh military 
police secured the city against looting 
and violence. 

One essential difference  distin- 
guished the Communists’ occupation of 
Hanoi from their previous seizures in 
Asia. The big cities of China and Korea 
were prizes of battle and, in Korea, were 
later recovered. But Hanoi was a Com- 
munist prize in a peace negotiated in 
faraway Geneva. There is little or no 
hope it will ever again be free. 

Preparations for the take-over went as 
smoothly as if it were a change of admin- 
istration in a big American city. The only 
ceremony came when Gen. René Cogny, 


r 
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—Wide World 


commander of the French ground forces, 
placed wreaths on monuments to the 
French and Vietnamese war dead. When 
it was over, the General said: 

“So much blood, so much money— 
and all for nothing.” 

The 80 days of grace provided by the 
Geneva agreement on ending the war 
here furnished ample time for the French 
and Vietnamese to evacuate the city. 
Most of the American military stores 
were removed. A French general esti- 
mates that 25 per cent of the village 
militia in the Red River delta deserted 
to the Communists with their equip- 
ment. But the remaining 75 per cent 
turned their arms, ammunition and trucks 
back to the French before going home to 
their villages. Some Vietnamese regular 
units deserted to the Communists with 
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SOME WENT ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS 


... as Hanoi awaited the coming of the Communists 
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their weapons, but the over-all loss was 
not an unduly large share of the U.S. 
supplies and equipment that were in 
North Vietnam when the war ended. 

In its last days as a free city, Hanoi 
was the hub for streams of refugees 
flowing in many directions. Masses of 
people—to this day no one knows exactly 
how many—packed their meager belong- 
ings and left. 

When the truce was first signed, the 
Communists did not interfere with most 
of the refugees who wanted to leave. But 
as the streams of the fleeing widened, 
North Vietnam’s new masters apparently 
began to realize that this looked bad for 
Communism. They cracked down in the 
outlying areas around Hanoi. 

The Communists seized boats to stop 
river crossings, they put guards on 
bridges and in some cases blew up 
bridges to dam the flow of escapees. 
They used force. In Hanoi, refugees 
from the villages displayed bloody marks 
where their wrists had been bound by 
wire. 

During the grace period, a neutral 
nations’ commission composed of Indian, 
Polish and Canadian representatives sat 
in Hanoi. One of its jobs was to insure 
that both sides observed the Geneva 
agreement giving everyone the right to 
choose for himself whether to live under 
Communism or leave. By October 1, not 
a single one of the numerous complaints 
against Viet Minh interference had been 
investigated. 

Defending this attitude, one officer 
of the commission said: “You know as 
well as I do that if we went into the delta 
to investigate we would have to guaran- 
tee to protect and evacuate any witnesses 
against the Viet Minh. We don’t have the 
machinery or time for that. And _ it’s 
doubtful if we would get any witnesses.” 

In Hanoi, Catholic fathers helpless 
with rage charged that the commission 
was interested in “harmony rather than 
justice.” Others complained that, if the 
commission would venture into the delta, 
it would find hundreds of refugees pre- 
vented from moving out of Communist 
territory by Communist troops. Whether 
the criticism is justified or not, the three- 
nation group became known in Hanoi 
as “the unneutral commission to aid Viet 
Minh.” 

After the Geneva Conference which 
fixed the fate of Hanoi, there was frustra- 
tion, resignation and fatigue in this city— 
and, toward the end, the people who re- 
mained faced their uncertain fate apathet- 
ically. The big French concerns left 
junior officials behind to guard their prop- 
erty and possibly to negotiate with the 
Communists. Most of the 700 Indian 
shopkeepers and money-changers de- 
cided to stay and risk at least a month 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NOT THE END. When man- 


ufacturers talk about industrial 
terminals, they refer to the 
start of industrial operations in 
a district designed specifically 
for product manufacturing. Isn't 
it significant that new industrial 
terminals are continuing to be 
laid out throughout New Jersey? 
Surely this reflects in concrete 
form the fact that industry is busy 
at the Crossroads of the East. 


Luiluihy looks We New fersey.5 











WHAT NEW JERSEY HAS TO OFFER TO 
MANUFACTURERS 


TOP FLIGHT 

TRANSPORTATION 
New Jersey indus- 
tries reach the rich- 
est markets in the 
shortest time ot the 
lowest cost. 


SKILLED LABOR 


New Jersey has 
more factory work- 
ers per square mile 
than any other in- 
dustrial stote. 





HUB OF 

MASS MARKETS 
>) 
2° New Jersey manu- 
facturers can reach 
31 per cent of the 
nation’s population 
overnight. 


SCIENTIFIC STATE 


New Jersey offers o 
center of scientific 
research unmatched 
by any areo of the 
country. 





. 
Ye 


For your free copy of the new booklet, “Take a Look ot the Crossroads of the East", \ 
write Box B, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 62 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


PUBLIC()SERVICE | 
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Get better 
quality 
printing 

a 





FREE BOOKLET 


TELLS YOU HOW! 


A FACT-PACKED HANDBOOK 
that explains in non-technical lan- 
guage how to get the most return 
from the valuable floor space allotted 
your printing department. Suggests 
new methods to improve printing 
quality and make better use of 
existing equipment. Shows how 
“3M” Pre-sensitized All-aluminum 
Photo-Offset Plates can save time 
and money for you. Send for your 
free copy today! 


@ Writien especially for 
executives ! 

@ Fully illustrated! 

®@ No cost or obligation! 





g===CLIP and MAIL!===y 

















‘ MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. t 
BH St. Paul 6, Minnesota us-104 § 
I Please send me a free copy of the 3 
Bnew edition “Executive's Manual.” § 
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1 obligation. n 
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under the Communists. Fifteen hundred 
Chinese shopkeepers and tailors left, their 
transportation out of Red territory paid 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. 

By the time the Communists arrived 
to take formal possession of the city, two 
out of every three shops in the modern 
French quarter of the city were boarded 
up. The merchants who stayed open con- 
sidered it a good day when they did five 
dollars’ worth of business. For the last 
two months, some of the more enter- 
prising businessmen have been taking 
textiles and secondhand goods into the 
nearby Communist countryside—eager to 
make some profit in the war-starved 
areas, and also to establish the impres- 
sion that they had been secretly sup- 
porting the Communists throughout the 
war. Some of them probably had been. 

In the city, licensed opium dens and 





with restraint. In daily meetings that 
started in the afternoon and ran on until 
long after dark, Communist specialists 
sought to “re-educate” the peasants and 
workers to the new system. But there 
was no mass terror. 

To Western experts, the reason was 
clear. It was doubly necessary in Hanoi 
for the Viet Minh to demonstrate 
“liberal” policies toward its former 
enemies. A harsh, ruthless rule at the out- 
set would be spotted quickly by the 
Canadian and Indian members of the in- 
ternational commission policing the 
take-over. And the Communist leader, 
Ho Chi Minh, was scheduled to wel- 
come his first international visitor— 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru—only seven 
days after the occupation. But even more 
important, the Communists want to en- 
tice back many of the Vietnamese who 


-—Wide World 


REFUGEES PAUSED AT HANOI 
... before fleeing in many directions 


brothels closed their doors, Only two 
cabarets remained open and on many 
nights they were practically deserted. 
Streetwalkers became scarce after word 
got around that the Viet Minh puts 
prostitutes to work sweeping the streets. 
As the city approached the end of its 
freedom, the zest and enthusiasm for 
life that characterized these Northerners 
vanished. With the Viet Minh practically 
in sight and a “shadow government’”— 
complete with spies—already operating, 
the people of Hanoi clammed up. 
Nevertheless, it seems obvious that the 
Communists are planning a sort of 
“honeymoon” for Hanoi that will last at 
least until they have solidified their con- 
trol of Northern Vietnam. Even in the 
Red River delta, where a reign of terror 
against supporters of the French had 
been expected, the Communists acted 


fled south or moved to Haiphong to 
watch developments. 

Viet Minh agents flew south to Saigon 
aboard commercial airliners carrying 
letters to refugee professors from the 
University of Hanoi, to doctors and other 
professional men, even to some former 
officials. The letters urged the refugees 
to return to the territory of Communist 
rule, guaranteeing their safety. 

What the Communist Viet Minh 
wanted to prove to the outside world— 
and especially to the non-Communist 
southern half of Vietnam—was that they 
had a strong, stable government capable 
of ruling well, and with the approval of 
most citizens. Once that was accom- 
plished, they could set about the harsher 
business of creating a monolithic state on 
the pattern used by their Chinese com- 
rades to the north, 
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MEADOW LARK AND OREGON GRAPE, pictured above, are the official state bird and flower of Oregon. Valley land 
in the foreground is best suited for agricultural purposes, while the rugged hillsides are ideal for growing trees. 


sood forest management includes proper land use... 


Wood is the most popular building mate- 
rial for country and suburban homes. It 
blends with natural surroundings and is 
adaptable to almost any individual plan. 





Pacific Northwest forestlands are providing an uninterrupted flow of 
wood for lumber, plywood, paper, fiber and cellulose products. Private 
owners of several million acres of forestland in this region are operating 
their lands as permanent tree farms. By scientific forest management, 
tree farmers are producing crop after crop on these lands . . . which are 
best suited by soil, climate and terrain for the growing of trees. 

Proper land use is a part of good forest management planning. Careful 
consideration is given to the relationship between the growing of timber 
crops and other factors, such as watersheds, wildlife and agriculture. In 
the Pacifie Northwest, for example, lands selected for tree farming are 
generally hilly, remote or otherwise unsuitable for ordinary farming. It 
is the policy of Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company to release valley lands 
suitable for agricultural use wherever practical. 

Today, 5,400 tree farmers are growing wood for the future on about 32 
million acres of privately owned timberland in America. All Weyerhaeuser 
‘Timber Company forestlands are tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, 
Washington for a free booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company “~~ 
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PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF UTENSILS SHOW YOU 


How to choose your 


household servants 





2. CHOOSE BROILER PANS made with alu- 
minum because it reflects heat and dis- 
tributes it evenly, speeds cooking. To elim- 
inate messy scouring, line your broiler pan 
with foil. 





5. CHOOSE FRYING PANS and coffee pots 
made of aluminum. Conductivity of Kaiser 
Aluminum spreads heat quickly, evenly, 
prevents “hot spots” which burn food. 
Aluminum keeps its bright appearance. 






3. CHOOSE ROLLING PINS, egg beaters, all 
kitchen gadgets made with bright, strong 
Kaiser Aluminum because aluminum is 
easy to clean—more sanitary. And light 
weight aluminum is easy to handle. 


6. CHOOSE PORTABLE BARBECUES made 
with Kaiser Aluminum because they’re 
light, easy to move. Kaiser Aluminum is 
corrosion-resistant and will last for years 
with no rust to mar its beauty. 


at 





1, CHOOSE PRESSURE COOKERS, pans, pots 
made with aluminum for better, faster 
cooking. Kaiser Aluminum conducts heat 
evenly over the whole cooking surface. 
And aluminum stays gleaming bright! 


4 - 


ae 


4. CHOOSE VACUUM BOTTLES and bottle 
warmers made with aluminum to retain 
heat longer. Light, strong Kaiser Alumi- 
num gives years‘of extra service, and keeps 
its sparkling good looks. 








minum because they won’t rust, will stay 
like new. Strong and durable to withstand 
hard usage. More sanitary. Always insist 
on aluminum when you buy! 





SHOWN HERE ARE ONLY A FEW of hundreds of products 
which demonstrate how manufacturers of utensils bring 
you greater value and greater convenience. 


Today, more and more utensil manufacturers are bring- 
ing the benefits of aluminum to you through an increasing 
use of Kaiser Aluminum. For our vast expansion now 
gives us the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 
primary aluminum made in this country. 


These manufactureis find in Kaiser Aluminum a com- 
bination of advantages that no other material can match, 


including light weight, strength, corrosion resistance, heat 
reflectivity, economy. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we do not make any 
of the products shown here. Instead, our efforts are put 
behind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 
their products and reduce costs. 


If you want more information about our customers’ 
products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, 104 Kaiser Building, 
Oakland 12, California. 


Setting the pace—in growth, quality and service Kaiser A luminum 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....-EAST BERLIN....BONN....PARIS....TRIESTE.... 





>> Second thoughts on what the diplomats did at London are showing up. 

First reaction in London, Bonn and Paris was rejoicing and relief that at 
last the Allies had agreed on rearming West Germany within the Atlantic Pact. 

Now, European capitals are less assured, more cautious. 

It's recalled that once before, in 1952, the Allies agreed on rearming West 
Germany, but the agreement didn't stick. France's Parliament said no. 

This time, as before, what the diplomats initialed is only a beginning. 
Final approval is in the hands of Allied parliaments and the U.S. Congress. 





>> All the diplomats at London really did was to agree on what ought to be 
done, and to some ,extent how to do it. To look at what the diplomats said..... 

On sovereignty for West Germany: The Allies "desire to end the occupation 
regime as soon as possible..." which "requires the completion of appropriate 
parliamentary procedures." This means independence for West Germany after the 
U.S. Congress and British and French parliaments vote for it. 

On tying Germany to the West: "The German Federal Republic...will be 
invited to accede to the [Brussels], treaty..." But the invitation can't be 
made until the parliaments of France, Britain and the Low Countries approve it. 

On controlling German arms: The Allies "agree to set up...an agency for 
the control of armaments"--if Europe's military experts and parliaments agree. 

On admitting Germany into NATO: Of the 14 members of NATO, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, seven were at the London meeting. These seven "agreed to 
recommend" West Germany's admission to NATO. But NATO's 14 members still have 
to say yes, which means the parliaments of most of them, including France's. 

At London, the diplomats simply got what they call agreement in principle. 
From this to final governmental approval is usually a long, rocky road. 














>> The timetable the Allied diplomats have set is a fast one. 

By November they hope to have all the details agreed on, all the loose ends 
tucked in--ready to submit to the parliaments a revised Brussels Treaty, with 
Germany and Italy in it, an amended NATO, a document giving sovereignty to West 
Germany, and the plans for a new European arms-control agency. 

By January 1, final parliamentary and congressional approval is hoped for. 

U.S. Congress, however, shows an inclination to withhold its approval, this 
time, until after the French Parliament has finally said yes. Since Congress 
doesn't meet in regular session until January 5, a January 1 deadline looks early. 








>> Between now and January, these are the big snags to watch out for: 
Arms-control plan, aimed at Germany, is one. Dispute over Saar is another. 
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Soviet move to neutralize Germany is a third. French Parliament is a fourth. 

On the new arms-control plan, to understand what that involves..... 

A European agency is to be set up with power to say what kind of arms, and 
how many, France, West Germany and other continental nations may produce, import 
and stockpile. Arms budgets are to be subject to control. An inspection system 
to report violations is contemplated..... Purpose: Keep an eye on Germany. 

Merely to devise and staff an agency like this will. be a big job. To make 
it work will be a bigger one. Military men are dubious. So are the Germans. 

















>> Question of who runs the Saar has nothing to do, actually, with the London 
agreement, but the French are tying the two together. So, a settlement of the 
Saar dispute between France and Germany is required. 
The French intend to keep a heavy thumb on Saar coal and steel. 
The Germans, once almost reconciled to loss of the Saar, are less so today. 
People in Bonn are saying a Saar settlement is far from a sure thing. 





>> In East Berlin, Foreign Minister Molotov of Soviet Russia has just unveiled 
his special sneg for the Allies to trip over. 
It's a familiar one: Let's have another Big Four conference on Germany. 
Aim, of course, is to get Europeans to postpone or ditch German rearmament. 
Molotov's bait is also familiar: Talk of withdrawing all occupation troops 
from all of Germany, talk of free elections, talk of reuniting Germany. 
In Bonn, after winning what in effect was a vote of confidence, Chancellor 








Adenauer said this to Socialists urging talks with Russia: 

If the London agreement is rejected, if the U.S. withdraws from Europe, 
does anyone "Seriously think the Soviet Union will then come to us and Say, 
‘Here, gentlemen, is East Germany,' and hand it peacefully to us on a platter?" 

But_in Paris Premier Mendés-France handled Molotov this way: 

"We are ready to study all proposals which may lead to peace. But is there 
any incompatibility between this and the agreements we reached at London? No, 
e-. there is no such incompatibility. The two efforts must proceed side by side." 

To Molotov, Bonn probably looks discouraging, Paris rather hopeful. 








>> France's Parliament, as before, remains the No. 1 snag in the path of West 
German independence and rearmament. Will the French Assembly again say no? 

It's the same Assembly that killed the European Army treaty. 

Deep divisions among French politicians will make it difficult to pull to- 
gether a majority for any form of German rearmament. In addition, Mendés-France 
is distrusted by politicians who would normally favor the London agreement. 

The Allies are hoping France will say yes, but they aren't betting on it. 








>> In Southern Europe, where agreements also are hard to get..... 
Agreement on Trieste relieves the U.S. of a headache that has hung on for 
nine years. Italy and Yugoslavia have agreed to divide up the Trieste area. 
U.S. troops, in Trieste since 1945, can move out, maybe return home. They 
are no longer needed to keep the peace in this particular part of Europe. 
U.S. diplomats feel it's safe to cross Trieste off their list of troubles. 
War between Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste, which seemed imminent only 
a year ago, is no longer likely. Now Italians and Yugoslavs are free to think 
about Russia, and jointly plug what has been a gap in South Europe's defenses. 
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the New Super JG Beecheratt 


To the thousands of business executives who have inti- 
mate knowledge of the outstanding record of service 
of the world-famous Model 18 Beech “Twin” — the new 
SUPER 18 Beechcraft offers a combination of unques- 
tioned reliability with the most modern improvements 
which deliver increased performance, greater comfort, 
and extra walk-around cabin roominess. 


NEW Performance— Maximum speed, 234 mph. Cruis- 
ing speed, 215 mph. Range, 1455 miles. High service 
ceiling, better rate of climb and single-engine per- 
formance. Greater gross weight of 9300 pounds means 
increased pay load. 

NEW Operating Efficiency — Added wing area, wing 
span; new jet-type exhaust stacks; new landing angle; 
improved pilot's visibility; plus other improvements. 
NEW Entrance -—Larger cabin door lets down to pro- 
vide an easy stairway for quicker, safer entrance-exit. 


“ans Due 


TWIN-BONANZA 









cheraft 


NEW Cabin—A higher ceiling and a greater inside 
usable length provide greater walk-around cabin room- 
iness. An attractive new accordian-type door between 
cabin and pilot’s compartment allows variety of unim- 
peded seating arrangements. 

NEW Interiors — New chairs styled for increased com- 
fort, plus the ultimate of styling of interior features. 
NEW Windows-— Additional and much larger cabin 
windows provide an improved view for all passengers. 
NEW Rear Compartment includes a new rest room 
with privacy and spaciousness, a built-in luggage rack. 
For full details on the NEW Super 18 Beechcraft, see 
your Beechcraft distributor, or write to Beech Aircraft, 
Wichita, Kansas. More than a thousand postwar 
Model 18 “Twins” have helped earn recognition that 
Beechcrafts are the Air Fleet of American Business. 


SUPER 18 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Baltimore Business Form 


When a large concern has many 
thousands of sales vouchers made 
out every day—and finds a way to 
cut that work 33%... that’s a real 
savings in dollars and cents. That’s 
exactly what many large depart- 
ment stores have achieved, thanks 
to Baltimore Business Forms. By 
consulting Baltimore Salesbook 
Form Specialists, they have greatly 
reduced the heavy burden of paper 
work on sales and office personnel, 
reduced operations costs at the same 
time. 

WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Leading department and retail 
stores, wholesalers, delivery serv- 
ices, manufacturers, banks .. . all 
have found that Baltimore Business 


Forms save time, trouble and money. 
Why? Because Baltimore Business 
Forms are expertly designed and 
manufactured to fill specific business 
requirements. 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design experts have solved 
countless problems in serving over 
60,000 of the nation’s leading busi- 
ness houses. Their wealth of exper- 
ience ideally qualifies them to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds .. . even 
thousands . . . of dollars for your 
company. So, re-evaluate your pre- 
sent system in the light of today’s 
constantly changing conditions. 
Call in Baltimore for help in solving 
your business forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





TAX WRITE-OFFS. You can get 

superfast tax write-offs, for new fa- 
cilities contributing to defense, in a larger 
number of communities now. New rules, 
just issued, make the most rapid type of 
amortization available to new facilities 
in all 145 “GROUP IV” labor markets 
—areas having “substantial surplus of 
labor.” Under old rules, such tax aids 
were offered only for areas with a 
“chronic” labor surplus. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can expect 

new renegotiation rules to be effec- 
tive shortly, although you still have until 
November 1, at least, to submit recom- 
mendations for changes and improve- 
ments. Latest proposed changes cover 
rules on the exemption of standard com- 
mercial articles and the partial manda- 
tory exemption of contracts for new 
durable productive equipment. 


* * * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can count 

on a national average price of $1.62 
per bushel as the support level for the 
1954 corn crop in commercial producing 
areas. In addition to announcing that 
price, the Department of Agriculture 
announces a national allotmient of 1.6 
million acres for the 1955 peanut crop, 
and a marketing quota of 740,600 tons. 


* * * 


ESTATE TAX. You can perhaps limit, 

for estate tax purposes, the value 
of a partner’s interest at his death. The 
Tax Court upholds a taxpayer in a case 
where the partners had signed an agree- 
ment fixing at book value the price at 
which surviving partners would purchase 
the interest of a partner who died, and 
where partners had agreed not to sell 
their interests during their lifetime for 
less than that price. 


* * * 


SECURITIES RULES. You can take 

only until October 15 for the usual 
comments and suggestions on proposed 
changes in Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s rules on exemption of is- 
sues of less than $300,000. Changes 
would make the exemption from regis- 
tration procedures available under cer- 
tain conditions to foreign subsidiaries of 
domestic corporations. 
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LOANS TO BUSINESS. You can get 

“cheaper” disaster loans from the 
Small Business Administration. SBA re- 
duces to 3 per cent—from a former 5 per 
cent—the rate that it will charge on its 
disaster loans to business firms. Inciden- 
tally, the new lower rate also will apply 
to the unpaid portion of disaster loans 
already made to businesses, 


* * * 


TAX REGULATIONS. You can ex- 

pect federal tax regulations to have 
different numbers before long. Treasury 
Department announces that a new title 
will be set up in the Code of Federal 
Regulations for the new regulations that 
are to be issued in conformance with the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The new 
title, “Title 26—Internal Revenue, 1954,” 
will not supersede the old one, “Title 26 
—Internal Revenue,” as to facts or cir- 
cumstances to which provisions of the 
1939 code still apply. 


* * * 


UNION OFFICERS. You cannot safe- 

ly base a refusal to bargain on a 
claim that an international representative 
handling the local’s affairs has not filed a 
non-Communist affidavit. The National 
Labor Relations Board again refuses to 
go along with the idea that an interna- 
tional representative is a “union officer” 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


BARGAINING PRESSURE. You can- 

not safely fire an employe for or- 
ganizing an “employment agency” for 
himself and his coworkers in the middle 
of wage negotiations: The Labor Board 
holds that such a tactic, “while novel,” 
was a legitimate maneuver. 


* * * 


SPEECH TO EMPLOYES. You cannot 

safely ignore the labor-relations back- 
ground of a speech you make to your em- 
ployes. NLRB finds such a talk violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act both because of its 
general tone and surrounding circum- 
stances, including discharge of some 
union employes. 


* * * 


BACK PAY. You cannot spread over 

past years, for tax purposes, the 
lump-sum payment you receive as a re- 
tiring federal employe for accumulated 
leave. The Tax Court rules that such 
payments are not “back pay,” and so 
may not be allocated to past years. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip REporT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 




















































Alloy Metal Wire is one of the ten divisions of 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. It is a leading 
manufacturer of Wire, Rod and Strip, in stain- 
less steels, nickel alloys, resistance alloys, and 
specially-formed wire shapes. 

As in all divisions of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., the key word at Alloy Metal Wire is 
Service. Development engineers will assist in 
drawing specifications to meet conditions of 
fabrication and use . . . thus assuring the prop- 
erties required for better end products. 

Alloy Metal Wire, Rod, and Strip are bought 
with confidence by American industry. This is 
true of all products of the Porter Divisions. 


a 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
BUFFALO STEEL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 
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PexcLusive 
The UNTOLD STORY 
of GENERAL MacARTHUR | 


BY FRAZIER HUNT 


Frazier Hunt, who writes ‘‘The Untold 
Story of Douglas MacArthur,” had ac- 
cess to Pentagon files and independent 
sources. Mr. Hunt, a veteran war corres- 
pondent, has known Douglas MacArthur 
since World War |, but this is not an in- 
spired or authorized biography. It is a 
newspaperman’s report after a thorough 
examination of the records and after 
many interviews with persons concerned 
in the events described. 

The book answers many questions un- 
answered until now. Here you find why 
U.S. planes were on the ground in the 
Pailippines when Japan hit in 1941. Here 
also is the inside story of Bataan. 

You learn how Washington decided 
against an effort to save U. S. forces under 
General MacArthur in the early days of 
the war—and who made that decision. 

Also, the first detailed account is given 
in this book of the efforts of the high com- 
mand in Washington to limit MacArthur's 
wartime authority in the Pacific area. 

All through the story of MacArthur in 
two recent wars is the thread of a strug- 
gle between the commander in the field 


and the officials back home. For the Pa- 
cific commander, it was something like 
a two-front war: one against the enemy, 
another against officials in the rear. 

Mr. Hunt gives a revealing account of 
MacArthur's experience in the Korean 
war. He goes into the most controversial 
phases of MacArthur's strategy. 

There is the story behind the decision 
to move across the 38th parallel in Korea. 
The author tells why General MacArthur 
split his forces into two parts for the drive 
toward the Yalu River. 

Here, too, is the story of the orders de- 
nying MacArthur the right to hit the en- 
emy with the full force available to him. 
You see, through MacArthur's eyes, the 
first official hints, as they came to him, 
that Manchuria was to be a “‘privileged 
sanctuary” for the Communists, immune 
from U.S. bombers. The siory is told of 
the General's reaction to this policy, and 
of his subsequent dismisscl. 

U.S. News & World Report publishes 
here excerpts from the book covering ihe 
period from the attack on Pearl Harbor 
to MacArthur's recall to the U.S. 
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(Although the complete book, ‘The Untold 
Story of Douglas MacArthur’ will not be pub- 
lished until Oct. 20, 1954, by the Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York, U.S. News & World Report has 
obtained world-wide first serial rights to print ex- 
cerpts in advance of regular publication. 

(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of the material from 
the book “The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur’’ 
in excess of 1,500 words may be reprinted or 
used in radio or television broadcasts without writ- 





ten permission of the copyright owners. The copy- 
right on the first serial rights is held by United 
States News Publishing Corporation, and the copy- 
right on the book is held by Frazier Hunt and the 
Devin-Adair Company. 

(Permission to reprint in excess of 1,500 words 
prior to Oct. 20 must be obtained from United 
States News Publishing Corporation. Quotations of 
less than 1,500 words are released for morning 
newspapers of Oct. 12, 1954—Editor’s note.) 

Excerpts from the book follow: 


THE FIGHT FOR PREPAREDNESS [1930-1941] 


“1 Shall Return!”’ 


r was 3:40 on Sunday morning, December 8, Manila time, 
| when General MacArthur was awakened by the ringing of 
the special telephone on his night table. It was connected by 
direct wire to Dick Sutherland’s office at 1 Victoria Street, 
where the Chief of Staff had been sleeping on an army cot for 
several nights. 

“Jap planes are attacking Pearl Harbor,” Sutherland terse- 
ly announced. 

“Pearl Harbor?” MacArthur questioned incredulously. 
“Why that should be our strongest point!” 

He was assured that a commercial cable had substantiated 
the official report. Yet he could hardly believe that the vast 
sea- and air-screen around Hawaii could have been success- 
fully penetrated by enemy bombers. 

The defenses at Pearl Harbor were far different from his 
own inadequate air, sea and ground makeshifts. For the past 
five days his single radar functioning in northwestern Luzon 
had each dawn been picking up approaching Japanese air- 
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craft, and he had approved sending up fighter squadrons to 
try to intercept them. The attempts were unsuccessful, but the 
air forces had been on full alert. 

The tactical handling of the air forces was completely in 
the hands of General Brereton and his staff. Several days be- 
fore this tragic morning, MacArthur had ordered the 35 B-17 
Flying Fortresses 500 miles south to the safety of Del Monte 
Field on Mindanao. After some delay half the great ships were 
sent on below, but for some reason 17 still remained at Clark 
Field above Manila. 

An explanation that has some validity is that the partially 
completed Del Monte Field had room for only four squadrons 
of bombers. When the two squadrons from Clark Field arrived 
there was still room for two more squadrons, which could 
have included the remaining B-17s in Luzon. But the 7th 
Bombardment Group comprising four squadrons was shortly 
expected from the Pacific. It is possible that it was for this 
reason that the two remaining squadrons at Clark Field were 
not dispatched before hostilities opened, as MacArthur had 
instructed. 
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At 9:30 a.m. a large force of enemy bombers was reported 
over Lingayen Gulf heading toward Manila. Pursuit squadrons 
were immediately sent up to intercept them. At the same time, 
as a safety measure, the 17 B-17s at Clark Field were ordered 
into the air. But the enemy bombers suddenly shifted their 
course, turned northward and bombed the summer capital at 
Baguio. 

The all clear was now sounded at Clark Field, and the 
fighters returned for refueling. The 17 Fortresses had gas 
enough to stay in the air for a full 10 hours, but instead of 
being allowed to take advantage of this safety of the limitless 
skies, the commander of Clark Field ordered them to return 
to the field 

At 11:45 a report came in of an enemy formation over Lin- 
gayen Gulf less than 100 miles away and moving southward. 
The fighter planes were being gassed while the pilots grabbed 
a bit of lunch. A half hour later four of the squadrons 
were in the air and the last of the P-40 fighters were start- 
ing to take off when high in the sky appeared an enemy 
bombardment force, together with dive bombers, escorted 
by fighters flown from carriers somewhere in the China 
Sea. In a matter of minutes 15 of the priceless B-17s on the 
ground were completely destroyed and the other two were 
seriously damaged. Clark Field’s anti-aircraft defenses proved 
totally inadequate; the enemy attackers systematically 
wrecked and burned planes, supply depots, installations and 
every vestige of the one modern airfield in all the Islands. 

It was a catastrophe of the first magnitude. From the mo- 
ment that the news reached MacArthur, he spoke no single 
word of official censure against the air commanders who had 
failed to move their bombers to Mindanao as he had directed. 
Instead of obeying this instruction they had ordered the 
bombers to return to the landing field from the safety of the 
skies after the first enemy bombers flew inland. The Fortresses 
had been caught like sitting ducks. It was an irreparable loss, 
but it was the fortune of war. 

At once confusing and conflicting reports were made by 
General Brereton and certain members of his staff. The stark 
facts were clear enough in themselves: MacArthur had lost 
by noon of the first day of the war roughly half of his bombers 
and modern fighters. 

His air force was simply too small to survive the attacking 
Japanese air armada. Had it survived this first day, in a very 
short time its entire destruction would have been inevitable. 
There was almost a total lack of dispersal areas, and the 
ground defenses were all but nonexistent. Had every fighter 
been in the air that fatal noon their almost certain destruction 
would have come either in aerial combat or when gas shortage 
forced them to land. It seems certain that most of them 
would have been destroyed within a day or two by sheer 
enemy superiority of numbers. 

Very soon there were issued in Washington sponsored ver- 
sions that were little less than veiled charges against the lack 
of foresight and the bad judgment of General MacArthur and 
his chief of staff. MacArthur personally became the target of 
the bitter accusations that were never quite to stop. 


° ° 2 


Everywhere MacArthur was on the defen- 
sive and fighting for his life. The news that all eight of the 
heavy battleships, with two cruisers and several destroyers of 
the U.S. Pacific fleet, had either been sunk in the shallow, 
muddy bottom of Pearl Harbor or put out of action in the first 
hour or two of the attack gave the Washington crowd the 
excuse to maintain secretly that the Philippines must now be 
left to their fate. In the Pacific there were still three great air- 
craft carriers and their accompanying swift cruisers and de- 
stroyers and submarines. In the Atlantic there were three 
more American carriers and a fleet of battleships, with two of 
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the newest and most powerful battleships in the world. As 
late as March 1941 this Atlantic fleet had been augmented by 
three battleships, four light cruisers and eighteen destroyers 
from the Pacific fleet based at Pearl Harbor. 

Yet no amount of realism or common sense could keep 
MacArthur, Quezén and the men around them from feeling 
that, by some magic, real help might still be sent the 20,000 
and more American soldiers, marines and naval personnel and 
their 100,000. Filipino comrades fighting with their backs to 
the wall. Brifain was not in immediate danger. Germany and 
Russia were locked in a death struggle. Only here in the Phil- 
ippines were Americans fighting, and only here was there a 
definite pledged national obligation backed by more than 40 
years of mutual trust and endeavor. 


One of the first steps taken by General 
George Marshall in response to the challenging situation 
came five days after the Pearl Harbor disaster, when he 
ordered Brigadier General Eisenhower to report immediately 
to Washington from San Antonio, Texas. During the Texas- 
Louisiana maneuvers, Eisenhower had made a brilliant record 
as chief of staff of General Walter Krueger's Third Army. 
And now in a twenty-minute talk Marshall laid out the broad 
background of the American war plans as they fitted into the 
disastrous upset resulting from Japan’s attack on Pearl. 

Long betore this tragic debacle of December 7 Marshall 
had been won over completely to Roosevelt’s philosophy 
that the first and commanding demand on America was 
to help check Hitler’s drive in Russia, thus keeping the 
Soviets in the war, and at the same time to go to the aid of 
Britain and her endangered empire. It was immediately 
necessary, however, to try to convince the American public 
that everything possible was being done for the relief of their 
own soldiers and their Filipino comrades in the Philippines. 

The administration and the Armed Services consequently 
must at least go through the motions of trying to get help to 
MacArthur, whose brave stand against great odds had almost 
overnight made him a world hero. At the same time it was 
expedient for them to build up this fighting figure, if for no 
other reason than to shift the growing criticism away from 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Eisenhower was sent for because his four years as chief of 
staff of the Philippine military mission had presumably given 
him a background of the entire Far Eastern situation. Marshall 
ended his short conference with the blunt question, “What 
should be our general line of action?” 

Eisenhower asked for a few hours to ponder the problem. 
Ten thousand miles away doom was closing down on the chief 
under whom he had served seven years. Here at hand, how 
ever, was General Marshall, who probably would be the domi- 
nant military figure in the global struggle that lay ahead, and 
who, as Army Chief of Staff, held a position of almost unlim- 
ited authority. To fathom precisely just what lay in his senior 
officer’s mind was a rare ability possessed by temporary Briga- 
dier General Eisenhower. In this particular case he had only 
to translate into a plausible military plan his surmises of what 
General Marshall wanted. This was a fairly simple task for the 
experienced staff officer, who knew that the accepted over-all 
strategy was to bend every immediate effort to defeat Hitler, 
and later to settle with Japan. 

No such harsh word as “abandonment” was used by Eisen- 
hower when he reported back to the Chief of Staff. Since the 
Navy refused to sponsor any sea or air guarantee, obviously 
no real rescue or relief could be attempted. At present there 
could be little more done than to hire adventurous old tramp 
ships in Australia and the East Indies to try to run the Japa- 
nese blockade and land supplies. 

Australia, he held, must quickly be built up as a great base 
of operations for the future, and the sea lane from the States 
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protected by swiftly built Southern Pacific island bases. Mac- 
Arthur and his American and Filipino soldiers, with thousands 
of American civilians and a nation of 17,000,000 still under 
the legal and moral protection of the United States, :nust for 
the present be sacrificed to what was accepted in Washington 
as the larger needs of Europe and North Africa, the Middle 
East and India and the demands of Russia. In a gesture of 
complete agreement Marshall turned from Eisenhower's ver- 
bal report with the order, “Do your best to save them.” 


% oe ° 


Despite the fact that Marshall and his asso- 
ciates were too absorbed in planning the destruction of Hitler 
to make any serious attempt to answer MacArthur’s call for 
help, there were many reasons why the only senior American 
general who was actually fighting should not be sacrificed. On 
February 2 a radiogram signed by Marshall, but probably 
written by Eisenhower, inquired about MacArthur’s plans for 
his wife and young son. Two days later a second wireless 
from Washington announced that serious study was being 
made regarding the removal of civilian officials from the 
Rock. 

For the first time Marshall outlined the possibility of Mac- 
Arthur being sent to Australia to assume command of army 
forces being gathered there. The other alternative was that he 
might be ordered to Mindanao, where the length of his serv- 
ice would depend on the success of cargo ships in running the 
Japanese blockade and the efficiency of the guerilla opera- 
tions. His views were requested. 

® 2 ° 

MacArthur wrote out his joint answer to Marshall’s personal 
inquiry of four days before and to this latest suggestion 
that his family leave. They would remain on Corregidor 
with him and “share the fate of the garrison.” He would fight 
to destruction on Bataan, and then do the same on 
Corregidor. 

“T have not the slightest intention in the world of surrender- 
ing or capitulating the Filipino forces of my command,” he 
continued. “There has never been the slightest wavering 
among my troops.” 

* * * 


On February 21 an important Cabinet meet- 
ing was held in Canberra, Australia, at which it was decided 
to ask formally that General MacArthur be ordered to 
Australia at once and be given command of the area newly 
assigned to the United States. The same day General 
Marshall radioed MacArthur that President Roosevelt was 
considering the proposition of ordering him to Mindanao, 
where a base of operations for a relief force for Luzon might 
be set up if a successful allied air and naval counterattack 
from the Dutch East Indies materialized. Marshall’s wire 
continued: 


The foregone considerations underlie the tentative de- 
cision of the President, but we are not sufficiently informed 
as to the situation and circumstances to be certain that the 
proposal meets the actual situation. 


Prime Minister Curtin’s spectacular demand for MacArthur 
had now reached the White House. Without waiting for 
MacArthur’s answer to Marshall’s message of the previous 
day, the President sent a personal radio message ordering 
him to proceed to Mindanao as quickly as possible, and 
as soon as he had stabilized defenses there, to go on to 
Australia. 

It was the final blow that MacArthur’s realism had felt 
must come sooner or later. He was now summarily ordered to 
leave his comrades in arms for a far more important assign- 
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ment. He was not to be permitted the honor of sharing their 
fate. 
oO * * 

A week before his departure from Corregidor MacArthur 
began formulating his final plans for the forces and command 
setup he would leave behind him. First, he split the Visayan- 
Mindanao force, comprising all the troops on the islands 
south of Luzon, into two commands: Brigadier General Wm. 
F. Sharp, previously in full command, would now have only 
the great island of Mindanao, which MacArthur planned to 
use as a base for the counterattack he hoped to make from 
Australia; the middle islands of the Visayan group would fall 
to Brigadier General Bradford G. Chynoweth, now at Cebu. An 
independent force called Harbor Defense, comprising Correg- 
idor and the three small island forts in Manila Bay, would be 
under Brigadier General George F. Moore. Major General 
Wainwright, II Corps commander on Bataan, would be re- 
lieved of his corps and would lead the Luzon Force, compris- 
ing both corps on Bataan and all troops scattered over Luzon. 

The over-all command of the whole Philippine forces 
would remain under control of the United States Army 
Forces Far East, which would still function on Corregidor, 
with promoted Rrigadier General Lewis C. Beebe in direct 
charge as Deputy Chief of Staff of USAFFE. Thus Mac- 
Arthur, although 3,000 miles away in Australia, would still 
be in supreme command of the Philippines through his 
deputy chief of staff on Corregidor. Apparently the plan was 
not explained to General Marshall, in Washington, for almost 
immediately after MacArthur had arrived in Australia Wain- 
wright was promoted to the grade of lieutenant general and 
dispatches began to arrive from Washington addressed to the 
Commanding General of Philippine Forces and obviously in- 
tended for him. General Beebe, ordered by MacArthur to 
keep command as deputy chief of staff, was confused and 
shortly a most embarrassing situation arose as to who was 
actually in command—Wainwright or MacArthur’s deputy 
chief of staff. So apparently Marshall had moved without 
consulting MacArthur, and MacArthur, in turn, had neglected 
to inform Marshall of the new chain of command, which was 
well within his province to make. 


It is obvious that MacArthur had his own reasons for ar- 
ranging the separate commands as he did; eventual defeat 
was only a matter of time, and it may well be that he real- 
ized that as long as he held tight to the actual over-all com- 
mand the Japanese could force no single American com- 
mander to order the surrender of all the American-Philippine 
forces scattered throughout the many islands. MacArthur was 
particularly interested in holding as much as he could in 
Mindanao (even though it be only jungle and mountain hide- 
outs) in the hope he would be able to use the island as a 
staging area for some future rescue force. 

On the other hand, the split command was distasteful to 
Wainwright, who at the start had no authority over Corregi- 
dor and the supply base there. But the eventual cost of the 
single command, authorized by Marshall and the President, 
became painfully evident when Wainwright was forced to 
surrender all his scattered commands. 

e oO O° 


The collapse of the starved, beaten and de- 
moralized troops on Bataan came exactly 29 days after Mac- 
Arthur left Corregidor. On April 7 Major General Edward J. 
King, commander on Bataan, sent his chief of staff to Wain- 
wright with the painful news that his collapse was imminent. 
He was ordered to counterattack. Two days later the brave 
and able King, exhausted and overrun, had the moral courage 
to disobey his oral orders from Wainwright and to accept the 
full responsibility of asking the Japanese for surrender terms. 
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The Jap conquerors demanded that King surrender Corregi- 
dor, as well as Bataan, which, of course, he had no authority 
to do. 

oO a Cc 

MacArthur knew that only a few short weeks now sepa- 
rated Corregidor from its doom. And he was conscious, too, 
of the unspeakable ordeal that these ten thousand men and 
the handful of brave women were going through. There was 
bitterness in his heart when he heard that the Japanese had 
placed heavy bombardment-artillery in the immediate vicinity 
of the hospital area in lower Bataan and were shelling the 
Rock, night and day, from this sanctuary. 

Wainwright resisted with all the courage and determina- 
tion of a fine old soldier, but the noose had been pulled tight, 
and finally there was nothing he could do but surrender. He 
tried desperately to gain the best possible terms, but he was 
helpless. On May 6 he was forced to bend before complete 
enemy dictation. Immediately before he entered into the 
capitulation he radioed General Sharp on Mindanao that 
Sharp was no longer under his (Wainwright’s) orders and 
was now exclusively under MacArthur’s command. 

When Wainwright told General Homma that he had no 
authority over any troops outside Luzon, the surrender nego- 
tiations were broken off. The severest pressure was now 
brought on the American commander, and finally in utter 
desperation he agreed to complete surrender of the Rock and 
to order all commanders everywhere to give up. A rumor was 
spread that if any resistance took place anywhere in the 
Islands, the 10,000 troops on Corregidor would be destroyed. 


oO ° ° 


And now came one of those strange and al- 
most unaccountable bits of history that often touch war with 
moments of high drama. Wainwright, trapped and helpless, 
had been understandably intimidated into broadcasting the 
order directing all his subordinate commanders, everywhere 
in the archipelago, to surrender immediately. Scattered 
throughout all the larger islands were considerable forces of 
Filipino and American troops and guerillas, who had plenty 
of munitions cached in mountain hide-outs and had every in- 
tention of fighting on. With Wainwright’s broadcast at mid- 
night on May 7, informing all officers to surrender at once, 
Major General Wm. F. Sharp, in Mindanao, wirelessed Mac- 
Arthur for instructions. MacArthur, in Australia, answered 
that Wainwright’s order had no validity and ordered Sharp to 
break up his forces into small guerilla groups and take to the 
hills. He added, however, “You have full authority to make 
any decision that may be required in this emergency.” 

General Sharp broke up his command, but on May 9 Colo- 
nel Traywick, Wainwright’s representative, arrived by plane 
with a Japanese officer. Traywick carried a letter from Wain- 
wright explaining the circumstances. With it went the threat 
that if Sharp’s entire force did not capitulate at once, the 
Japs might open fire on the helpless Corregidor garrison. A 
second rumor had it that for every day of delay ten American 
officers on Corregidor would be shot. 

General Sharp decided that he had no other course but to 
radio all commanders in the Mindanao-Visayan group to sur- 
render. One officer, Brigadier General Bradford G. Chynow- 
eth, commander of Cebu, definitely refused and made his 
plans to transfer his command to Leyte, where he would or- 
ganize a large guerilla band. He was clearly under the im- 
pression that only MacArthur could order a general surrender 
of all the forces in the Philippines, and he was prepared to 
fight on. May 15, an envoy arrived from Sharp, and at the 
same time there came an announcement, apparently from 
Stateside, that MacArthur was no longer “in communication” 
with the Philippines. The following day the gallant Chynow- 
eth had to march his men down from the hills. 
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On nearby Panay, where there was a force of some 7,000 
Philippine and American troops, Colonel Ralph W. Christie, 
commanding officer, bluntly questioned General Sharp’s latest 
orders. In desperation he wirelessed that without MacArthur's 
orders he felt surrender might be treason. He asked Sharp 
simply to give him a free hand and stated: “I strongly urge 
you to have the approval of the War Department through 
MacArthur.” Hard-pressed Sharp wirelessed back: “No fur- 
ther comments from you are desired. Acknowledge this mes- 
sage and state action taken at once.” 

And so it was that the bravest of the brave were forced to 
surrender under the rumored threat of ghastly reprisals on 
Corregidor. Had General Marshall permitted MacArthur to 
continue to handle the whole Philippine situation from his 
command post in Australia and not interfere with MacAr- 
thur’s arrangements, it is possible that guerilla resistance in 
the central and lower islands would have long continued. It 
would have taken thousands of Japanese troops, needed else- 
where, to clean out the organized forces that the American 
officers, scattered throughout the Islands, were forced to sur- 


render at this time. 
oo] = = 


During the dangerous sea and air trip [from 
Corregidor to Australia] the General’s spirits were constantly 
revived by the thought that once he reached his new assign- 
ment he would find a sufficient force awaiting him so that he 
could immediately organize a great relief expedition for the 
Philippines. If he was fortunate enough to survive the coming 
ordeal of the hazardous voyage to Australia, Colonel Carlos 
Romulo on Corregidor was to announce over the Voice of 
Freedom radio MacArthur's solemn pledge, “I shall return!” 
° ° Qo 
On March 17, when his plane from Mindanao came down 
at Batchelor Field near Darwin in Northern Australia, MacAr- 
thur turned to an American officer standing by and asked how 
many American troops were now in Australia. 
The officer was a little dumbfounded at the question. “As far 
as I know, sir, there are very few troops here,” he answered. 


MacArthur could not believe the words. He spoke in an: 


aside to his chief of staff, Dick Sutherland: “Surely he is 
wrong.” 

Following a three-hour flight to Alice Springs, there came a 
long rail trip across the endless Australian desert. Late on the 
afternoon of the third day he reached the junction of the 
wide-gauge above Adelaide and found a luxurious private car 
awaiting. On it was Dick Marshall, his deputy chief of staff, 
who had been dispatched by air to Melbourne ahead of the 
rest of the party in order to find the true state of affairs. 

To the General’s first question Marshall gravely shook his 
head. Instead of a great American troop concentration there 
was practically nothing with which to build a relief force; no 
infantry or tanks; only two National Guard Coast Artillery 
anti-aircraft regiments, a regiment or two of field artillery and 
two regiments of Engineers and some scattered Air Corps per- 
sonnel, with 250 planes in various states of efficiency; a grand 
total of 25,364 U.S. Army and Air personnel. MacArthur 
had left in Bataan and on Corregidor almost three times that 
number of fighting men. 

With this alarming news, came the report that except for 
one brigade of the 6th Division that had just arrived in Perth, 
every experienced unit of the splendid Imperial Australian 
Expeditionary Force of three divisions was still concentrated 
in the Egyptian desert and the Middle East. Yet their own 
homelands were in imminent danger of actual invasion. 

All that night the broken MacArthur walked the darkened 
corridor of his railroad car. But when dawn came he had re- 
covered his calm purpose and decision. 

. oO °° 
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ENEMIES ON TWO FRONTS [1942-1945] 


1943—The Bitter Year 


HE AMERICAN ground forces under MacArthur’s command 
ae the beginning of 1943 consisted of two National Guard 
infantry divisions, a few thousand special troops and the Ist 
Marine Division, which was at Melbourne recuperating from 
the costly Guadalcanal battle; at best MacArthur could con- 
sider its use in his theatre as only of a shifting and temporary 
nature. 

Official War Department figures eventually released, showed 
the paucity of MacArthur's ground and air command in 
comparison with the Army as a whole. On January 1, 1943, 
the total strength of the U.S. Army, including the Air Corps, 
was 5,391,033. 

MacArthur’s total of 106,663 was 3,316 less than the army 
and air personnel in Admiral Halsey’s South Pacific Theatre, 
and 24,494 less than Nimitz had in the Central Pacific, which 
included posts in Hawaii and the Canton and Christmas Is- 
lands. The three Australian Imperial divisions and the Aussie 
militia and air force are not included in the figures of the 
Southwest Theatre. Likewise Marine strength is not counted 
in with the Army strength in the South and Central Pacific. 
Roughly speaking, one balanced the other. 

So MacArthur, at the turn of 1943, had slightly less than 
2% of the total U.S. Army and air force. His allocation of 
106,663 gave him almost exactly 10% of the 1,057,454 Army 
and air force personnel then stationed outside of the Con- 
tinental limits of the United States. His share of the total 
U.S. naval forces, in both men and ships, was even smaller 
than his percentage of Army troops. 

Fortunately the global war situation, save here in the dis- 
tant Pacific and Southeastern Asia, had started to turn defi- 
nitely in favor of the Allies. General Montgomery’s ponderous 
superiority in men, tanks and air at El] Alamein had enabled 
him to rout Rommel and drive his famous Afrika Corps across 
the deserts of North Africa. Lt. General Eisenhower had 
landed in French North Africa on November 8, 1942. His 
units were pushing eastward to face the remnants of Rom- 
mel’s armor at Kasserine Pass and a final victory in Bizerte 
and Tunis on the coming 13th of May. 

Russia was still deep in her second winter of war, and Hit- 
ler’s forces were breaking their back against Stalingrad. Rus- 
sia was now receiving 30% of the total lend lease, and spring 
would see her start back on the long trail that would even- 
tually lead to Berlin and the annihilation of the Eastern 
German armies: 

In the air the British and Americans had shifted the com- 
parative air strength over Europe from a 2 to 8 ratio in favor 
of Germany, to a 8 to 2 ratio in favor of the Allies. Germany 
had received her death wounds on the bloody fields of Russia 
and in the skies over her own homeland. 

But the picture was very different with regard to Japan. In 
the vast periphery of her conquests, only at Midway and in 
the Coral Sea, at two tiny spots on New Guinea and in the 


N JUNE MacARrTHUuR journeyed south by cruiser to witness the 
landings of the Australian troops at Brunei Bay in Borneo. 
Kenney’s air had cleared the beaches there and broken the 

set defenses of the Japanese on that side of the great island. 
MacArthur had insisted on going ashore within an hour after 
the first waves had landed at 9:15. 
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lower Solomons and on the western borders of Burma had she 
been seriously challenged. She had been allowed the time to 
consolidate her gains and her priceless war loot. 

General George C. Marshall, dominant figure of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, diligently seeking ways to expand Ameri- 
ca’s might in the European Theatre, was determined to carry 
out the Roosevelt-Hopkins pledge to Stalin for a second front. 
In the late summer of 1942 he had pushed plans for an Allied 
invasion across the English channel and had almost broken 
with Churchill because the British leader insisted that it 
would be folly to attempt any such movement at this time. 
But Marshall now returned to his determination to launch 
a great second front in France by early summer of 1943. 


MacArthur, fighting his far-away war in the 
Southwest Pacific, had no part in the great decisions, and his 
advice was not asked. Roosevelt and Churchill, and now Stalin, 
agreed that the war against Japan must be kept in its distinct- 
ly secondary place. Stalin had readily concurred as long as it 
was certain that Japan was sufficiently engaged to prevent her 
attacking Siberia and forcing Russia into a two-front war. 

= o o 

On March 14 [1945], Lt. General George Kenney arrived 
in Washington from Manila on a mission from MacArthur to 
get more planes. In a long talk with the Chief of Staff he in- 
sisted that Japan had lost her air power, her navy and mer- 
chant marine, and that there was no longer any necessity of 
holding back until Germany was defeated or the Russians 
came in. Marshall called in several members of his staff and 
asked Kenney to repeat his analysis. Marshall countered with 
the suggestion that he did not agree with Kenney’s arguments 
that Japan was at the end of her rope. He insisted she still 
had a great army and was full of fight. Likewise, he made it 
clear that he had little faith in the Japanese overtures for peace. 

Less than a week later Kenney called on President Roose- 
velt and gave him the same general optimistic picture regard- 
ing the rapid disintegration of Japan’s sea and air power, and 
he assured the President that America could invade when and 
where she wished. When he was leaving, the President sug- 
gested that Kenney would probably like to know whether 
Nimitz or MacArthur was to run the invasion. The President’s 
exact words that Kenney shortly reported to MacArthur were: 
“You might tell Douglas that I expect he will have a lot of 
work to do well to the north of the Philippines before very 
long.” 

But whether Roosevelt’s memory was short, or he had 
merely been indulging in little pleasantries, or the pressure 
against MacArthur's appointment was suddenly too great for 
him to withstand, the fact soon became clear that there was 
no substance to the message he had sent through Kenney to 
MacArthur, intimating that he was to be supreme commander. 

On April 5 the Joint Chiefs of Staff announced a split com- 
mand in the Pacific, Nimitz to be in charge of all naval forces, 
MacArthur to control all army forces. 

Seven days later, April 12, the President was dead. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY [1945-1954] 


The weather was unbearably hot and muggy, but MacAr- 
thur appeared fresh and cool as he strode in the lead of the 
little party toward the advance elements. Men years his junior 
were dripping with sweat and falling behind. Rifle fire broke 
out ahead, and MacArthur seemed to increase his pace as he 

(Continued on page 131) 
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The 
First Lady | 


DENVER 


AMIE EISENHOWER is returning to the 
M White House after a long, restful 
home-town vacation, ready to keep on 
being the First Lady as long as the Presi- 
dency is all right with Ike. 

The President is near the halfway 
point of his first term. In Denver, as else- 
where, people are asking what role his 
wife will play in his decision to run 
again, or not to run, in 1956. 

Mrs. Eisenhower's mother, Mrs. John 
S. Doud, is being quoted as telling 
Denver friends that “Mamie can’t 
stand another four years in the 
White House”; that the official 
duties are proving too arduous. 

Some people have interpreted 
these reports as meaning the First 
Lady will influence the President 
against a second term. 

But, to those who know Mamie, 
there are good reasons for believ- 
ing she will do nothing of the sort. 

Like all mothers, these friends 
point out, Mrs. Doud is solicitous 
for her daughter's health and hap- 
piness. However, Mrs. Doud’s 
daughter is the model of a good 
Army wife. 

For 38 years of married life, 
Mamie Eisenhower has moved 
cheerfully from one post to another 
with her husband, making a home 
wherever she found it, eager to do 
whatever was best for his career. 

Already, close friends say, the 
President has talked to his wife 
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Mamie Leaves the Politics to Ike 


Now nearly halfway through her hus- 
band's first term, Mamie Eisenhower is 
willing to stay at the White House as long 
as Ike wants to be President. 








about the problem of a second term. Her 
answer, they insist, was: “It’s up to you, 
Ike.” Mamie, these people say, always 
has left such decisions to her husband— 
more, indeed, than did either Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or Mrs. Harry 
Truman. 

It’s true, of course, that running the 
White House is an exhausting job for any 
First Lady. 

Mrs. Eisenhower already has shaken 
hands with at least 40,000 people. Her 
days are filled with exacting official and 
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You can discount stories that she will 
try to deter the President from seeking a 
second term. Mrs. Eisenhower believes that 
decision must be left to him. 
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household duties, engagements. Her mai 
can run into several hundred letters : 
day. \ 

Next month, the Eisenhowers mus 
launch a new social season, with dinner 
for 100 persons at a time, receptions for 
thousands. 

But, after seven weeks of rest and 
quiet fun in Denver, “Mamie is com 
pletely relaxed and feels wonderful,” one 
close friend says. She is ready to cope 
with the White House again, and prob- 
ably to enjoy it. 

Vacation in Denver has been 
the low-pressure kind that the 
President’s wife likes best, filled 
with simple family pleasures. 

Mamie has been starting he 
days at 7 in the morning, getting 
up to chat with the President over 
fruit and coffee. 

Often she would help her mothe 
with the marketing, or they would 
go shopping together, either it 
Mamie’s own Chrysler limousine o 
in Mrs. Doud’s old Cadillac. Fre 
quently they arrived before the 
stores were open. Then theyd 
while away the time window shop- 
ping, while crowds gathered. 

Mamie hasn’t bought much fo 
herself on these shopping trips, but 
she likes to help her mother shop. 

Bridge parties, canasta, Scrab- 
ble, reading have helped fill the 
days. Mamie has bought two biog: 
raphies of herself, and also ha: 
been reading her favorite historical 

(Continued on page 66) 
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— SAVE EXECUTIVE TIME 


One of the most significant changes 


in executive work is that it has come to involve 
increasing contacts with an increasing number 
of individuals. Today it is not simply how 
executives work but how they find time to work. 


In choosing an engineering company when your 
corporation needs new plant capacity, a manage- 
ment consultant firm when business operation 
advice is required, and a securities firm for under- 
writing assistance—if you select a different com- 
pany for each job, you may spend many more 
fact-seeking, judgment-filled hours on this task 
than is necessary. 


You can save valuable time through an associ- 
ation with Stone & Webster—because Stone & 
Webster offers all these services “under one roof.” 


After working with one Stone & Webster company, 


you will know the underlying business personality 
of three organizations whose services your cor- 
poration is likely to need some day—an engineer- 
ing company, a management advisory company, 
and a securities underwriting company. 


In addition Stone & Webster will have a working 
knowledge of your corporation enabling any of its 
three companies to quickly and efficiently begin 
work on your current problem. 


When you have need of any of these services, you 
are cordially invited to talk with our executives. 


STONE & WEBSTER, sxcorporated A 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 














A true masterpiece is always a combination of 
two things: the finest of materials, and inspired 
craftsmanship. So it is with Quaker State... 


We Start- with: 
NATURES BEST 
CRUDE OIL 
Aat/ 50 years of 
QUAKER STATE 


REFINING 
EXPERIENCE 


eon eeeaemnend 


You ger: 
THE WORLD'S 





‘QUAKER 


| STATE 


MOTOR OIL 





For complete engine protection and 
long-lasting lubrication, make your 
choice Quaker State, Masterpiece of 
motor oils. Skillfully refined for modern 
engines from the world’s best raw ma- 
terial—100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade | 
Crude Oil. Itslong lifesaves you money! 


QUAKER STATE FOR 
SUPER FILM PROTECTION 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association | 
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The First Lady, The News 





Mamie gives close care 
to White House details 


novels—the latest, Daphne du Maurier’s 
“Mary Anne.” 

In the evenings, whenever the Presi- 
dent has been playing golf, the First 
Lady always wants to know his score. 
After a 7:30 dinner, the Eisenhowers 
prefer to watch television. Infrequently, 
the President and his wife have enter- 
tained at the Brown Palace Hotel. 

In Denver or Washington, Mamie 
Eisenhower makes a friendly impact on 
the people she meets. 

Although she sometimes has to greet 
White House visitors by the thousand in 
a single day, she insists: “Shaking hands 
doesn’t bother me at all.” She adds her 
own touches: She will clasp a visitor’s 
hand with both of hers, wink gaily at an 
acquaintance, give an old lady or a child 
a hug and a kiss. 

She will remember letters she has re- 
ceived, and talk about them to a caller 
who has written her. 

Once, when 2,400 women were to file 
past her, Mamie tried doing without 
handshaking, just smiled graciously. Later 
she decided that wasn't the thing to do, 
and promised herself to greet each visitor 
personally, no matter how many. 

The First Lady is an easy conversa- 
tionalist, in any group. But she stays 
away from politics. “I always leave that 
to my husband,” she will say. She did, 
however, pose in front of a Republican 
campaign bus to help a Denver friend, 
Mrs. Ellen Harris, running for Congress. 
This, reporters were assured, was Mamie’s 
“first and last political appearance.” 

Keeping house in the Executive Man- 
sion has been a challenge to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. She does a meticulous job, from 
selecting and directing the buying of all 
the food to checking for burned-out light 
bulbs, fingerprints on the walls, torn 
linens. 

Mamie has made a few changes in 
the White House décor, not many. She 
converted Mrs. Truman’s sitting room 
into a bedroom, and had it done in 
rose and green, her favorite color com- 
bination. 

The President's Lady doesn’t cook any 
more, but she watches the President’s 
food carefully. Visitors say the White 
House cuisine has lost “that hotel same- 
ness” it had under some other regimes. 

Looking younger than her 57 years, 
Mrs. Eisenhower dresses smartly. 

The First Lady is 5 feet 4 inches tall, 
weighs about 138 pounds. She tries to 
keep her weight down by eating spar- 
ingly, often skips lunch entirely, then 
shares a good-sized steak with Ike in 
the evening. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“PAYLOADER?” tractor-shovels 
have revolutionized bulk-han- 
dling procedures in thousands of 
plants, yards and pits with amaz- 
ing benefits in costs and output. 
One man with a “PAYLOAD- 
ER” can dig, scoop-up, carry, 
load and dump bulk materials 
in terms of TONS instead of 
pounds. There are sizes and 
types of these profitable ma- 
chines to fit your needs — from 
12 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. bucket 
capacities — and your nearby 
Hough Distributor is ready to 
demonstrate. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 953 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


valuable job studies , 


are available illustrating 
and reporting in detail on 
**PAYLOADER"' use and 
performance in a variety 
of industries. Copies of the 
studies most pertinent to 
your problems will be 

sent on request, with- 

out obligation. 


PAYLOADER: 
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The First Lady, The News 





. . . The Eisenhowers prefer 
to spend quiet evenings 


Mrs. Eisenhower likes full skirts, with 
a 13-inch hemline, simple dresses and 
suits, and has a collection of small, off- 
the-face hats. She wears them right on 
top of her famous high bangs. 

For her clothes, she likes blue, pink— 
all the pastel shades. She is partial to 
charm bracelets. 

She now shuns fancy shoes, having 
found that plain pumps with Cuban heels 
are more practical for standing in recep- 
tion lines. 

She has been waiting until she gets 
back to Washington to buy her wardrobe 
for the White House social season. 

White House evenings will be rather 
busy this autumn and early winter. 





-United Press 


AT THE EISENHOWER FARMHOUSE 


... retirement can wait 


The Eisenhowers prefer the quiet kind, 
watching television or movies: The 
President likes to get to bed by 11 
oclock; the First Lady sometimes reads 
much later. 

This year the traditional big social 
events, which sometimes go on until 
nearly Lent, have been compressed into 
the period from November 16 to January 
21, as the chart on page 64 shows. Two 
receptions, military and departmental, 
have been made into one. In January, 
there are two dinners and two receptions 
within eight days. 

Mrs. Eisenhower has rested up con- 
scientiously for this busy round of events. 
A lifetime as an Army wife has taught 
her to take official entertaining in her 
stride. As for the White House parties, 
for all Mamie knows, she may have to 
count on six more years of them. 
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The Best Buy In 
Office Chairs is COSCO! 


You'll agree Cosco 
out-values ’em all 
sive oes ...at the price 
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Here’s the Secret of So Much 
Chair for So Little Money 


When you buy Cosco Chairs, you don’t 
pay hidden profits. Unlike other manu- 
facturers, Cosco does not buy chair parts 
from suppliers and then assemble them. 
Except for the casters, Cosco mass 
produces all the component parts in their 
chairs. That’s why—for only $32.50*— 
Cosco can deliver as many luxury 
features as other chairs priced up to 
$65.00! Get the full story. Mail the 


coupon today. 


sett $350 


—and it's so comfortable! 
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— — Please attach coupon to your letterhead-— 
| HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
<a" Dept. US-10, Columbus, Indiana 

yf Please send me complete information about Cosco office 
chairs and detailed Buy-A-Gram Charts. I am especially 
interested in: 
Secretarial Chairs 0 Executive Chairs 0 

Conference Chairs 0 


*$34.45 in Texas 
and 11 Western States 
(Zone 2). Other models 

Iso available. 
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THE WAY REDS USED ONE AMERICAN: 
STRANGE CASE OF JOHN W. POWELL 


be fe hack io Bb LE 


Called as a witness before the Senate In- 
piers oman Powell in- 


The first witness heard by Senator Jenner’s Internal Security 
Subcommittee, at its hearings on Sept. 27-29, 1954, was 
Mrs. Dolores Gill, of Kansas City. She was questioned by 
Alva C. Carpenter, Subcommittee counsel. From the transcript: 


Mr. Carpenter: What is your marital status? 

Mrs. Gill: I am a widow of a man who died a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Carpenter: What was your husband’s name? 

Mrs. Gill: Second Lieut. Charles L. Gill. 

° ° ° 

Mr. Cai,yenter: Did you hear from him while he was a 
prisoner of war? 

Mrs. Gill: Yes. On Feb. 27, 1951, I received a letter from 
him written after he had been captured by the Chinese. 

Mr. Carpenter: How did you receive this letter? 

Mrs. Gill: Now on February 27, his letter was finally re- 
ceived by me. On Jan. 9, 1951, through an Associated Press 
dispatch I received word he had made a radio broadcast over 
Peiping Radio. 

= ° o 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have any prior knowledge of your 
husband’s letter before you received it? 

Mrs. Gill: Yes, I did. Now, through that Associated Press 
dispatch they transmitted the whole letter. Then I received 
a letter from John Powell who sent me a copy of the letter 
written in his paper. 








© ° * 

Mr. Carpenter: I would like to read this letter: 
° ° oO 

Dear Mrs. GIL: 

Perhaps you have already received the original copy of 
your husband’s letter to you, but as a fellow Missourian I 
wanted to make sure that you saw it and in good time. 
We know from the clippings and magazines we received 
from home that there has been little, if any, news on the 
American POW’s except for fabricated atrocity stories, and 
we felt the enclosed clippings from the local papers here 
might give you some reassurances. 

From our own personal observation of the action of the 
Chinese People’s Government here in Shanghai, we know 
it is the policy to treat all prisoners captured—Kuomintang 
soldiers as well as criminals—with the greatest leniency and 
fairness in order to win over their support. We are sure this 
is the same policy being carried out by the Chinese vol- 
unteers in Korea. This accounts for the numerous state- 
ments of gratitude and expressions of good will by the 
American POW’s which appear in our local newspapers 
almost daily. 

In addition, there have been several demonstration 
groups of American and British POW’s demanding the 
end of the “dirty war,” for after they have seen the hatred 
of the Korean people against the Syngman Rhee Govern- 
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SENATOR 


Chairman Jenner of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee made 
the following statement before the 
Subcommittee on September 29: 


John W. Powell, editor of Commu- 
nist China’s propaganda magazine, 
China Review, appeared before this 
Committee on Monday of this week 
and invoked the Fifth Amendment 
against self incrimination again and 
again when asked questions which 
touched on his Communist affiliations. 

We also had here American officers 
and soldiers who had spent as much as 
two and a half years in Communist 
prison camps in Asia and were forced 
to read the issues of this once-Amer- 
ican magazine and repeat the lies it 
peddled before they could get any food 
or medical care. If they did not co- 
operate, they were severely punished. 
We learned of at least one death as a 
result. 

 * < 

I was shocked beyond words to 
learn that this renegade American 
was permitted to hold a press confer- 





—United Press 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER 


ence yesterday in the National Press 
Club of Washington. 

It is reasonable to assume that John 
W. Powell is in this country to soften 
up the American people, as he tried to 
soften up our fighting men, so we will 
agree to trade with the Soviet bloc and 
keep quiet if Red China is admitted 
to the U. N. Mr. Powell probably in- 


tends to use the prestige of the 
National Press Club in Washington to 
get a background for his propaganda 
when he goes to other cities. 

We sentence a Corporal Dickenson 
of Cracker’s Gap to 10 years in prison 
and give a dishonorable discharge to 
Colonel Fleming, although these men 
withstood most of the horrors of 
imprisonment in Communist prison 
camps, while we let a renegade Amer- 
ican, who indirectly helped to torture 
them, travel freely about this country 
to spread the poison of confusion and 
defeatism. 

It is time to end this folly. Yester- 
day I asked the Attorney General of 
the United States to press a treason 
charge against Mr. Powell. He is an 
American citizen. He has adhered to 
our enemies in wartime and given 
them substantial aid and comfort as 
the testimony came from the lips of 
the former soldiers and officers who 
were taken prisoners in that war. I am 
submitting the testimony of these 
hearings to the Department of Justice, 
and I hope for quick action. 














ment and the help being given by the Americans for that 
hated clique, they cannot help but feel this has all been 
one tragic mistake. 

We imagine many people in America must feel the same 
way, also. We should have sent the enclosed clippings of a 
letter to Mrs. Foss before, but we did not think of it at the 
time. Perhaps you would be kind enough to send it on to 
her. 

If you would like us to send any further clippings about 
the POW’s or the news on Korea that appears in our local 
press, please feel free to write us. 

Very sincerely, 
Joun W. Powe. 
° ° 2 
Mr. Carpenter: Do you know how your husband was 
treated in a prisoner-of-war camp? 
Mrs. Gill: He died of malnutrition and dysentery. . . . 


The Committee next heard testimony from Maj. William R. 
Shadish, U. S. Army, a physician who spent 33 months as a 
prisoner of war after his capture in Korea on Dec. 1, 1950: 

Mr. Carpenter: Will you give the Committee a description 
of your experiences in the prisoner-of-war camps, mainly that 
part wherein the American prisoners of war were forced to be 
indoctrinated by their captors? 

Major Shadish: Forced indoctrination was practiced in the 
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camps in which I was held. The first contact I had with the 
organized indoctrination was in March of 1951, at which 
time I came to Camp No. 5. It was being practiced with all 
of the prisoners there. . . . 

= * sd 

Mr. Carpenter: Can you tell the Committee what material 
was used in order to indoctrinate the prisoners of war? 

Major Shadish: Yes, sir. We had a large assortment of ma- 
terial from which our lecturers would present their programs. 
Among them was this China Weekly and China Monthly 
Review. . . 

* oO 2 

Mr. Carpenter: Can you tell us how they used the China 
Monthly Review in their propaganda activity? 

Major Shadish: Yes, sir. The ordinary program for study 
was divided up among various types of approaches. There 
would be lectures by English-speaking Chinese, there would 
be discussion periods in which we were supposed to discuss 
various articles. Before these discussion periods various publi- 
cations were distributed to each squad of men to read and in 
these publications there would be articles marked with red 
crayon as required reading. 

Among the publications most commonly received was this 
China Monthly Review. Many of the articles were required 
to be read, and comment was required to be made upon it. 

I would like to say there was no middle-of-the-road affair. 
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The Communists did not practice that. We were told that 
you had one opinion. It had to be one side or the other. If 
you did not comment for the article, you were against the 
article. Consequently, a large number of prisoners got into a 
great deal of trouble and a large number of the deaths were 
indirectly or directly responsible or occurred, rather, because 
of the difficulties starting over these articles. 

Senator Jenner: What would happen to a man if he did 
not co-operate, follow the line of the China Review? 

Major Shadish: Anything which the Chinese would con- 
sider appropriate. It would begin with standing a man at at- 
tention on a block of ice for a large period of time, in which 
a number cf men froze their feet, or it would end up with a 
man being thrown in a hole in the ground with little or no 
food and no method of sanitation—not permitted out of the 
hole. And he would eventually contract double pneumonia in 
the cold moss and would die. . . . 


° rs ° 


Mr. Carpenter: Tell us something about the transportation 
of this propaganda into the camps. Did they come in large 
quantities? 

Major Shadish: They certainly did. . . . They would bring 
in tons of this stuff at a time, and yet when we would ask 
them for more medication or one little bottle of sulfa which 





MRS. DOLORES GILL TESTIFIES 


—United Press 


would cure a lot of men, we were told they had no means of 
transportation to bring this. But they always. had the means 
of transportation to bring in this propaganda material... . 

Senator Jenner: What was your situation in regard to medi- 
cation for the American prisoners? * 

Major Shadish: Medication was not the main problem. We 
did not have any medications, but we felt—we physicians 
felt—that the main problem was food. If we could have suf- 
ficient food, we would not have needed those medications. 
We did not have food. . . . We were on a starvation diet 
for at least the first six or eight months, although from there 
on the diet improved. It was never adequate. Because of this, 
men were malnourished and were suffering from disease and 
had no resistance to any infection. When they did get an in- 
fection, it was a matter of a few days before they died. Not 
having any medications made it all the worse. 

o ° — 

Senator Jenner: . . . Did the Chinese doctors perform sur- 

gery on some of the American prisoners? 
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Major Shadish: Yes, sir. There was one case where a Ko- 
rean physician came to our camp in about mid-January, 1951. 
. . . He claimed to be a surgeon with five years training. 
He said he would like to see any surgical cases we had. We 
had a large number of them. He picked four of these men to 
do surgery on. One of these men had a gangrenous thumb 
from a shrapnel wound and his thumb had to come off. This 
surgeon, as he called himself, took him to a room. I asked to 
be allowed to go along. 

The man was given no anesthetic, although there was 
morphine available to them. This surgery was done in a very 
shocking manner to a surgeon. It was what we would call 
hacking. He took the man’s thumb off. The man had a ter- 
rific amount of pain. We pleaded with him to give him some- 
thing afterwards. They dressed his hand, took him outside of 
a room, set him on a chair. 

There was a Chinese there with a Leica camera. He sat 
the man down. The Korean then went in and put on a gown 
and mask and came out with a syringe and a needle, a 
syringe which I had hoped was something for the man’s 
pain. He stood beside this man, a Negro scholar. There is a 
picture of this in one of the Communist publications showing 
this physician standing by this Negro man with the syringe 
up against his arm ready to give an injection, saying under- 
neath something to the effect that here is a corps aid man 
treating an American prisoner. The picture was taken. The 
man was shoved off the chair, not given a shot, and told to go 
down to his room. 

Senator Jenner: What happened to the man? 

Major Shadish: He died within three weeks from infection 
to that hand. 

Senator Jenner: Major, did you become acquainted with 
a Lieutenant Gill while you were in one of these camps? 

Major Shadish: Yes, sir, I did so. 

Senator Jenner: Will you tell us about your acquaintance 
with him and what happened to him? 

o ° oO 

Major Shadish: I first met Lieutenant Gill approximately 
the end of May of 1951. I was working as the camp physi- 
cian. . . . Lieutenant Gill was brought down about the end 
of May to the compound for the seriously ill. He was suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, as were all the rest of the men, but he 
was also suffering from severe dysentery, which increased the 
malnutrition. 

He stayed in this compound until roughly the end of June, 
during which time his health deteriorated constantly. The 
food at that time was still a starvation diet and consisted 
mainly of rice, very little else. 

I asked for medication to treat this man with, and I know 
the Chinese had the medication because, as I say, I was also 
doing medicine for them. It was refused. They said they had 
none. 

. . . He became more ill until I persuaded them to send 
him to the main hospital compound about a mile from 
camp. 

I had four enlisted men working with me, Americans, who 
the Chinese would have carry the seriously ill by litter. . . . 
Within one week after the time Lieutenant Gill was taken 
up to the hospital, these men came back and reported that 
Lieutenant Gill was dead and they had witnessed his body. 


2 ° 2 


“MOM NEED NOT WORRY” 


Mr. Carpenter: In the issue of the China Monthly Review 
of May, 1951, there are four photographs of American POW’s 
carrying overcoats, blankets and towels. A quote from Clev- 
enger says, “When Mom sees this, she need not worry about 
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us in the cold.” Are these truly representative of conditions 
in the POW’s camps? ; 

Major Shadish: They are not. They certainly are true 
photographs, but the methods used to obtain these photo- 
graphs are not proper. . . . You see a man holding a large 
hunk of meat in his hands with a smile on his face. If you 
have gone six months without seeing meat and someone 
hands you a large piece of meat and says “This is going to 
be for you,” I think every man would smile. 

The thing they do not tell under that caption is this was 
the first meat this man had in about six months, or maybe 
four months if he was lucky. The second thing is that that 
piece of meat would be one month’s ration for approximately 
500 men. . 


2 oO oO 


The Committee called John W. Powell of San Francisco, 
who was accompanied by his attorney, Leonard B. Boudin of 
New York. From the transcript: 

Senator Jenner: What is your business or profession? 

Mr. Powell: Lecturer and writer. 

* o ° 

Mr. Carpenter: Where were you born? 

Mr. Powell: In Shanghai, China. 

Mr. Carpenter: When? 

Mr. Powell: July 3, 1919. 

Mr. Carpenter: How long have you lived in China? 

Mr. Powell: About 15 years. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you live part of your lifetime in the 
United States? 

Mr. Powell: The remainder, yes. 

a oO = 

Mr. Carpenter: Where did you go to school? 

Mr. Powell: I went to public schools in Hannibal, Mo. I 
think I went one year to the American School in Shanghai, 
the rest of the time to public schools in Hannibal, Mo., and 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 

co] * = 

Senator Jenner: Were you in the armed services? 

Mr. Powell: No, I was not in the armed services. 

I had a physical deferment, and I got tired of staying 
back in school. I wanted to do something, so I had a chance to 
work for the Government. 

Senator Jenner: Whom did you go with in Government? 

Mr. Powell: I was first employed [in 1942] by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in their foreign broadcast 
monitoring series. 

& oO o 

Then I transferred to the Office of War Information. 

Senator Jenner: How long were you with them? 

Mr. Powell: From that period until the early fall, I be- 
lieve it was, of 1945. 


= O° oO 


IN CHINA FOR OWI 


Mr. Carpenter: Where did you serve in China with the 
OWIP 

Mr. Powell: I guess for the longest period in Chungking, 
but I was also in Kweilin for a while and in Kunming for a 
while. ... 

Mr. Carpenter: Then what did you do? 

Mr. Powell: I left the OWI to resurrect my father’s maga- 
zine in Shanghai. 

& o a 
Mr. Carpenter: What was your father’s name? 
Mr. Powell: J.B. Powell. 


o oa * 


Mr. Carpenter: Was your father still living when you left 
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the OWI and was he still actively engaged in newspaper 
work in China? 

Mr. Powell: He was still living and he was somewhat ac- 
tive. He was not too active. As some of you gentlemen may 
recall, -he had a very rough time with the Japanese who ar- 
rested him and imprisoned him. It resulted in his being 
crippled and hastened his death. He remained in the United 
States. ... 

Mr. Carpenter: And you were the editor in chief and 
responsible for the policy of the China Weekly Review and 
later the China Monthly Review? 

Mr. Powell: That is correct. 

Mr. Carpenter: Mr. Powell, when you entered the federal 
employment, did you take a loyalty oath? 

Mr. Powell: I do not know. What did we have then? 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you take an oath to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Powell: I presumably did. I do not recall clearly now 
what the various papers were we filled out at that time. 

Mr. Carpenter: Have you ever violated that oath? 

Mr. Powell: I do not think so. . . 


° oO = 


Mr. Carpenter: I take it you are a supporter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 





- 
—United Press 


JOHN W. POWELL IS QUESTIONED 


Mr. Powell: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Carpenter: Have you ever violated the obligations of 
a citizen of the United States of America? 

Mr. Powell: No. If I signed this oath, I am in the habit 
of telling the truth. 

Mr. Carpenter: Mr. Powell, are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States of America? 

Mr. Powell: Well, gentlemen, I do not think it is within 
your province to ask me a question of such a personal political 
nature. I do not think I am called upon to tell you whether 
I am a Republican or a Democrat or a Communist or any- 
thing else. 

Senator Jenner: We are not asking you whether you are a 
Republican or a Democrat, Mr. Powell; we are asking you 
whether or not you are a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Powell: I think my political beliefs are my own. I think 
the First Amendment to the Constitution covers my rights to 
belief and theught and speech. 

Senator Jemmer: Mr. Powell, this Committee does not rec- 
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ognize your refusal to answer under the First Amendment of 
the Constitution. You will answer the question. 

Mr. Powell: I am sorry. I must respectfully decline to an- 
swer under the constitutional privileges granted me in the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Jenner: Why? 

Mr. Powell: Because the constitutional privilege of the 
Fifth Amendment does not compel me to be a witness against 
myself. 

Senator Johnston [Olin D. Johnston (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina]: So you consider if you answer this question, you 
might be a witness against yourself? 

Mr. Powell: I stand on my answer, sir. 

Senator Jenner: All right. The Committee recognizes your 
refusal under the Fifth Amendment for the reasons so stated. 

Mr. Carpenter: Are you now and have you ever been a 
member of the Communist Party of China? 

Mr. Powell: I would repeat my answer to the previous 
question. 

° Oo oO 

Mr. Carpenter: Here is the oath you took: “Application for 
Federal Employment, Paragraph 17. Did you advocate or have 
you ever advocated or are you now or have you ever been a 
member of any organization that advocates the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force or violence?” 
Your answer to that was “No.” Did you take such an oath? 

© oO ° 

(The witness conferred with counsel. ) 

Mr. Powell: Well, I told you before that I am in the habit 
of telling the truth, but I have declined to answer a couple 
of questions here and now you are bringing this thing up 
which bears very much on the same subject. 

© oO oO 

... L rather view this, since it deals with the same subjects 
on which I took the privilege a moment ago—it seems to 
me this is sort of going around the back door to get an 
answer to the same questions which I declined to answer. 


“| DECLINE TO ANSWER” 


Senator Jenner: Were you a member of the Communist 
Party at the time you took that oath? 

Mr. Powell: That I decline to answer. 

Senator Jenner: Your answer on the application is “No.” Is 
that a true answer? 

Mr. Powell: As I have told you, I do not wish to go any 
further than this. 

° °° ° 

Mr. Sourwine []. G. Sourwine, special counsel for the Sub- 
committee]: Do you think the Communist Party of China is a 
political and ideological organization? Do you think you as an 
American have a right, a constitutional right, to belong to 
the Communist Party of China? 

Mr. Powell: I think that these questions are again in an 
area which I am not prepared to discuss with you gentlemen. 
°° © ° 

Mr. Sourwine: Do you believe that if you answered truth- 
fully the question of whether you were a member of the 
Communist Party of China it would tend to incriminate you? 

(The witness conferred with counsel. ) 

Mr. Powell: My answer is-just the same as the answer to 
the question previously asked. 
2° oO c 

Mr. Sourwine: Do you know, Mr. Powell, whether the 
Communist Party of the United States advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States by force and 
violence? 

(The witness conferred with counsel.) 


° ce _ 
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Mr. Powell: To this question I would again claim the con- 
stitutional privilege under the Fifth Amendment. . . . 
2 ° ° 
Mr. Sourwine: Did you know Owen Lattimore while em- 
ployed by the OWI? 
Mr. Powell: That question I must decline to answer under 
the constitutional privilege of the Fifth Amendment. .. . 
° ° oO 
Mr. Carpenter: Are you married, Mr. Powell? 
Mr. Powell: I am. 
Mr. Carpenter: What is your wife’s name? 
Mr. Powell: Sylvia. 
Mr. Carpenter: And is she now employed? 
Mr. Powell: She is at home. 
Mr. Carpenter: Is she employed? 
Mr. Powell: Looking after our kids. 
Mr. Carpenter: Is she employed? 
Mr. Powell: Yes, she is also working. 
Mr. Carpenter: Where is she working? 
oO oO oO 
Mr. Powell: That question I decline to answer. I think 
questions about my wife are an invasion of my privacy. My 
wife is available. If you gentlemen have questions about my 
wife, she will be more than pleased to come here and give 
you her views on any variety of subjects. . . . 
° ° ° 
Mr. Carpenter: When did you return to the United States? 
Mr. Powell: In August of 1953. 
Mr. Carpenter: Where are you now employed? 
Mr. Powell: As I told you before, I am a writer and lectur- 
er. I am a free-lance writer and lecturer. 
Mr. Carpenter: Can you name some of the articles you have 
written since you have returned? 
Mr. Powell: That I think is an unreasonable question. | 
do not think I have to answer that... . 
° ° oO 
. . . I will take my constitutional privilege under the 
Fifth Amendment. . 
o °° ° 
Mr. Carpenter: Mr. Powell, were the issues of the China 
Monthly Review supervised or censored by a Wei Chueh, a 
Vice Minister of Education of the Central Communist Gov- 
ernment of Peiping? 
Mr. Powell: I was the editor of the magazine. 
Senator Jenner: That was not the question. 
Mr. Powell: I decided what went in and what did not. 
Senator Jenner: That is not a question. Answer the question. 
oO 2 oO 
Mr. Powell: I think I have answered this question in effect 
and in fact, but if this does not satisfy you, I will claim my 
privilege of the Fifth Amendment. 


° °O o 


PAY FROM COMMUNISTS? 


Senator Johnston: Did you receive any compensation from 
the Communists for publishing this: China Weekly Review 
or China Monthly Review? 

Mr. Powell: That I would decline to answer under my 
constitutional privilege. . 

2 i 2 

Mr. Carpenter: Mr. Powell, I have here a copy of the 
China Weekly Review under date of March 12, 1950, which 
has an article entitled “Changes in Shanghai's Press” by Alun 
Falconer. . . . It is true, as he says, that the assets of news- 
papers were confiscated by the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment? 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Mr. Powell: Some newspapers. 

Mr. Carpenter: Were the assets of the China Weekly Re- 
view confiscated? 

Mr. Powell: No. 

° o ° 

Mr. Carpenter: How did you operate when the Chinese 
Communists came in and took over Shanghai? 

Mr. Powell: Just the same as before, just like the British 
papers, the French papers and the other foreign papers oper- 
ated. ... 

. oo oO 


“| AM NOT PREPARED’— 


Mr. Carpenter: At any time were the presses on which you 
published the China Monthly Review owned by the Chinese 
Communist Government? 

o oO ° 

Mr. Powell: Well, I will tell you now, as I told you before, 
I am not prepared to answer any questions of this nature re- 
garding the magazine. I don’t feel they are pertinent. And I 
also certainly wish to claim my privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment on this question. 

o o oO 

Mr. Carpenter: Were your employes in the China Monthly 
Review organized, unionized? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Powell: I will take my constitutional privilege. 

° ° ° 

Mr. Carpenter: Did the Communist union or did the union 
have any voice in the publishing of your magazine? 

Mr. Powell: I told you before, I was the editor. If you 
want to reopen the issue and get specific, I will take the same 
answers to the last question, the constitutional privilege. 

°° oO ° 

Mr. Carpenter: Did the Communist union ever take pos- 
session of the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, where 
your China Monthly Review was published, or printed? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

oO oO oO 

Mr. Powell: I think the same answer. 

Mr. Carpenter: Who paid for the copies of your China 
Weekly and Monthly Review that were sent to the POW 
camps in Korea? 

Mr. Powell: That is an implication, isn’t it? Is that a 
straight question? 

Senator Jenner: It is a question. 

Mr. Powell: In that form, I would decline. I would take 
my privilege. 

o ° ° 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you know a Mr. Randal! Gould in 
Shanghai? 

Mr. Powell: Again we are moving into the realm of per- 
sonalities, and I will decline under the privilege. 

° o oO 

Mr. Carpenter: At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
Mr. Mandel [Benjamin Mandel, the Subcommittee’s direc- 
tor of research] to read a letter relative to Mr. Gould. 

Mr. Mandel: This is a letter dated Aug. 29, 1954, from Mr. 

Randall Gould, addressed to me: 


Dear Mr. MANDEL: 

... In the matter of William Powell’s weekly—John 
William, known generally as “Bill”—I can give you either 
a very quick answer or one requiring some research. . . 

The short answer about Powell and the Review is 
this: You ask the extent to which the paper and its editor 
were subject to restrictions when the Communists took 
over, and I reply that he and the magazine were subject to 
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no perceptible restrictions nor were any needed because 
they took a virtually 100 per cent pro-Communist line. 
° o °° 
With the arrival of the Communists it immediately became 
clear that Bill Powell was taking a twofold attitude: (a) 
Unquestioning and uncritical support of the new regime, 
and (b) a somewhat nasty, hostile attitude toward his 
fellow Americans. 
a ° 2 
I saw oceasional copies of the Review, which dropped 
to monthly instead of weekly publication, and it was ex- 
tremely anti-American especially after the Korea trouble. 
In one issue, I found photographs and articles purporting 
to prove the truth of the Communist claims that we had 
dropped “germ bombs.” . . . 
= oO oO 
With best regards, 
RANDALL GOULD 
P.S. Of course I have no evidence of Bill’s membership 
in anything but his acts were those of a person entirely in 
the Red bag. 


Senator Jenner: Do you have any comments to make on 
that letter, Mr. Powell? 
Mr. Powell: Mr. Gould and I had differences of opinion. 


° oO oo 


LISTED U.S. PRISONERS 


Mr. Carpenter: Did you publish from time to time lists of 
American prisoners of war in the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists, together with their serial numbers and address? 

Mr. Powell: I remember we published lists of American 
POWs, yes. 

Mr. Carpenter: Exactly how did you obtain those lists? 

Mr. Powell: From the Chinese papers. 

Mr. Carpenter: What was the purpose of publishing them? 

Mr. Powell: We thought it was information which people 
would like to have. At this point there had been no sort of 
official exchange of information. These were names of POW’s, 
most of whom got their names in the papers through writing 
letters to papers or making some statements, and we copied 
them out of the papers and ran them. 

° oO oO 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you ever contact or write any people 
in the United States relative to their loved ones who were in 
prisoner-of-war camps in North Korea? 

Mr. Powell: As I recall, sometimes when an address would 
come through, completely, which was not always the case, 
by any means, sometimes we used to just send them on. 
Maybe we would make a clip. If they had made a statement, 
we would clip it out of the paper and mail it to them. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you ever write personal letters to any 
one in the United States who had loved ones in prisoner-of- 
war camps? 

Mr. Powell: I think we probably wrote them letters includ- 
ing the clips. 

Mr. Carpenter: I don’t say “we,” I say “you.” 

Mr. Powell: I expect so, enclosing these clippings. Yes, I 
would think so. 

°° o — 

Mr. Carpenter: I have two letters here, written to Mrs. 
Charles L. Gill, at 7418 Jetferson Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
One is dated Jan. 10, 1951, and the other Jan. 15, 1951, 
signed by John W. Powell. I will ask you to look at those 
documents and state whether or not that is your signature ap- 
pearing at the bottom of those two letters. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

(Continued on page 76) 
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oO ° o 
Mr. Powell: Well, I think these appear to be letters written 
by me, yes. 
o * ° 
Senator Jenner: What did you mean when you said this: 
“We know from the clippings and magazines we receive from 
home that there has been little if any news on the American 
POWs, except the fabricated atrocity stories, and we felt the 
enclosed clippings from the local papers here might give you 
some reassurance.” Just what did you mean to tell this 
lady? ... 
Mr. Powell: I don’t think you have a right to inquire into 
phrases. 
o co ° 
Senator Jenner: You are an American citizen. You are 
under oath here. Don’t sit there and tell me what I have a 
right to do. Why did you write this lady this kind of a letter? 
= a oO 
Mr. Powell: I think this invades what I have written. I 
don’t think you have a position to question me on this. The 
letter is there. You can read it. You have read it here. I think 
to be cross-examined in this place by you on various points in 
the letter—I think I am covered by the First Amendment. 
Senator Jenner: You must have a motive for writing this 
kind of a letter. What was your motive? 
Mr. Powell: I decline to answer under the provisions of the 
First Amendment regarding my freedom of expression. 
Senator Jenner: Of course we do not recognize that and 
you know that, Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Powell: In that event, I will decline under the consti- 
tutional privilege of the Fifth Amendment. 


c co] °° 


“| CAN’T ANSWER” 


Senator Jenner: Mr. Powell, you have reporters gathering 
news. You heard the major testify just a while ago. You know 
how they secured their demonstrations, how they got the 
smiles on American prisoners. You know how they were 
treated. As a news-gathering agency, you had every reason 
to know how they were treated. Why did you write this to 
this woman, who is now a widow as a result of the atrocities 
of the Communists? 

Mr. Powell: I can’t answer that question. 

co ° oO 

Senator Johnston: Could anyone put any interpretation 
upon this except to see that you were trying to convey to her 
and to the American people that the Communists in China 
were treating the prisoners very fine? 

oO oO co 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Powell: Again I would decline to reply to your ques- 
tion again. 

> c . 


The Committee next heard the testimony of Cpl. Page 
Thomas Baylor, Jr., U. S. Army. From the transcript: 

Mr. Carpenter: Were you a prisoner of war during the Ko- 
rean war? 

Corporal Baylor: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: For how long a period? 

Corporal Baylor: Thirty-three months. 

Mr. Carpenter: In the course of your imprisonment, did 
you ever see copies of what is known as the China Weekly 
Review and the China Monthly Review? 

Corporal Baylor: Yes, sir, I did. 

o ° co 


Mr. Carpenter: Can you tell this Committee your experi- 
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ences and how you were indoctrinated by the things you read 
in the China Monthly Review and the Weekly Review, and 
how you were treated if you didn’t conform? 

Corporal Baylor: Yes, sir, I will. Well, sir, I was—one day 
I was talking with some friends of mine and we was discuss- 
ing over an article in this magazine . . . They had pointed out 
a monitor from each squad to hold these discussions in the 
prison’s compounds, and after you make your statement to 
this monitor, he would take it back to headquarters and give 
it to the Chinese. 

My statement to this was disregarding the statement that 
we were discussing . . . The Chinese said I was trying to 
overthrow their studies given by them to the rest of the 
American prisoners, That is why I was forced to go away 
from Camp 5 and taken to Camp 3, which was known as a 
reactionary labor camp. I was sent there on the 7th of 
August, 1951. That is where I was sent. They told me either 
they was going to make me or break me, to be indoctrinated 
with their propaganda. So I told them that I don’t care what 
they do, as long as I get something to eat. 


“THEY PUT ME IN THE HOLE” 


This way, they said I was cunning and cute, so they put 
me in the hole for a period of 15 days. The first three days I 
was in this hole I didn’t receive no kind of medical care or 
any type of thing to keep my body going. . . . During the 
time that I was in the hole, I was treated pretty bad. I got a 
couple of beatings by a rifle butt and a shovel, and during 
this tragedy they took and knocked my front teeth out and 
bruised my back pretty bad, and they gave me no kind of 
medical care at all. . . . 

I still refused to do what they wanted me to do. Then I 
was sent back to the hole about a month later on another 
article from this China Monthly Review. It was an article on 
economical something about the capitalism, and I still refused 
to voice my opinion the way they wanted me to do. So I was 
sent back, this time for 33 days. That was the time I caught 
pneumonia. ... 

o oO oO 


The Subcommittee heard the testimony of Carroll Wright, 
Jr., of Arlington, Va. From the transcript: 

Senator Jenner: Were you a prisoner in the Korean war? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Jenner: How long were you a prisoner? 

Mr. Wright: A little in excess of 34 months. 

* 2 oO 

Mr. Carpenter: During your imprisonment in the Commu- 
nist prison camps in Korea, did you ever see the China Week- 
ly Review and later the China Monthly Review? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, sir, I did. 

2 oO oO 

Mr. Carpenter: How about the quantities of the magazines? 
Were they in great quantities? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, sir, in great quantities. . . . 

I feel in my own mind, in my own opinion on it, that any 
individual that would publish and be responsible for a maga- 
zine that contains such slanderous propaganda and is still 
able to enjoy the rights and privileges of an American citizen 
—I feel that it is an injustice to those boys that have given 
their lives and those boys that endured punishment, such as 
the corporal, and many others, in trying to resist them. . . . 

. . . I really feel that in my opinion this man is responsi- 
ble for physical injury, and also I think directly through his 
magazine, or indirectly, whichever you want to call it, must 
bear some of the stains of the blood of the boys that did 
die there, and who did receive punishment. 

In my opinion, I would classify him as a murderer. 
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@ Few things are as ornery as a pile of coal. If it isn’t piled carefully, the 
coal will oxidize and heat the entrapped air. This spontaneous combustion 
can ignite thousands of tons of coal deep in the center of the pile and create 


a nightmarish fire-fighting problem. 


Some coal users even plaster the sides of the pile with asphalt to keep 
out the air. But the best solution is to spread the coal evenly (to prevent 
air pockets) then pack it air tight. 

A few companies tried crawler tractors, but they were ’way too slow 
and did not compact the coal well enough to eliminate air spaces. Trucks 
with their small tires would bog down. Then one day somebody thought 
about the big LeTourneau-Westinghouse machines with their enormous 


tires and they said, “Here is the answer.” 


Right! The Tournatractor mounts a giant dozer blade that spreads the 
coal evenly while moving at high speed; and the big rubber tires really 
pack the coal down. In fact, at one plant, they used to shove pipes into the 
coal to measure the temperature. Now, the Tournatractors pack the coal 
so tight that the pipes have to be pounded in with a sledge hammer! 

If you have to change the landscape in a hurry, move coal or other ma- 
terials, LeTourneau-Westinghouse engineers can provide the equipment 
to do it the easy way. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company Divisions or Subsidiaries listed below. 


LeTOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


Earthmoving equipment including tractors, scrapers, haulers, other construction tools and logging equipment. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE -entitied, “at THis MOMENT” —showing a vivid story of modern railroad 


progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound film. For use of film write: United World Films, inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York or Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York., 





. MELPAR, INC.... research, development and manu- LE ROI COMPANY . . . internal combustion en- GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... 
I, facture of military electronic systems, and special research gines, portable and self-propelled air compressors, rock portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration, 
al for Westinghouse Air Brake Company and its subsidiaries. drills, loaders and mixers, and a variety of equipment and supp 











YOULL HAVE A BETTER BUSINESS 
WHEN YOUR TROUBLES ARE TAGGED ! 


Most modern businessmen realize the importance of complete insurance 
protection. You rely upon your insurance agent for expert advice 
and professional services in getting this protection. That’s wise. You can insure income, too. 


Ask your Home agent 
about the new Earnings 
Insurance, which provides 
that your income will 
continue if your business 
is closed as a result of 
fire, windstorm or any 
other peril covered by 

- insurance. 


But now think of this— 

that same man, your Home Insurance agent, can also help you 

to eliminate trouble spots. He has over a hundred years of 

Home Insurance experience behind him. He knows what causes 

fire and other hazards—and how to stop them. 

Call on him. He’ll be glad to arrange an expert, friendly inspection 
of your property. If there are any danger spots you'll 

know about them, and can have them fixed. 





Then, like thousands of other businessmen who have done this, 
you'll have a better, safer business. 


yy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 









The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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WHY FOOD PRICES STAY HIGH 


Bigger Labor Costs, More Expensive Services 


Why doesn’t the price of food 
come down, now that farmers are 
getting less for their wheat, live- 
stock, most other products? 

It's a question that agitates the 
farmers, and housewives, too. 
Some blame middlemen—the 
processors and distributors. 

The facts, from official data, 
tell a different story. 


At a time when many prices of farm 
products again are declining, the 
housewife finds that her food bill at 
the grocery store is as high as ever 
before or higher. 

The farmer today, on the average, is 
getting about 43 cents out of the dollar 
that the housewife spends for food. A 
few years ago the farmer got 50 cents 
out of this food dollar. 

What’s become of the 7 cents missing 
from the food dollar? If the farmer 


doesn’t get it, and if the housewife 
isn’t cut in, where does it go? 

The answer, derived from official fig- 
ures, is found to vary product by prod- 
uct. In broad terms, however, it appears 
that the “lost” 7 cents in the food dollar 
is accounted for by higher wages paid 
to workers in processing industries, in- 
creased costs of transportation, fancier 
packaging and other services. 

Facts do not indicate that profit mar- 
gins of processors, wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers are eating up a larger share of 
each dollar spent for food. The trend, 
instead, is toward smaller profits for these 
middlemen. 

A loaf of bread provides one example 
of what actually is happening to food 
costs. 

In a loaf of white bread, the cost of 
the wheat is only 15 per cent of the sell- 
ing price. Milk and other farm-produced 
ingredients are 3 per cent of the retail 
price. So the farmer gets 18 per cent of 
the price paid by the housewife, and the 
manufacturers and distributors of bread 
get 82 per cent. 


This means that a 2 per cent rise in 
processing and selling costs can more 
than offset a 10 per cent drop in wheat’s 
price. Thus a pay raise to workers in flour 
mills or bakeries can add a penny to the 
price of bread even as farmers are com- 
plaining about wheat’s lower value. 

The wheat in a loaf of bread now costs 
2.6 cents, or 10 per cent less than it cost 
in 1947. The other farm-produced in- 
gredients cost 0.5 cent, which is 16 per 
cent less than in 1947. Yet the price of 
bread itself, to the housewife, has gone 
right on up, from 12.5 cents in 1947 to 
17 cents now, per pound loaf. 

The reason is that the costs of storing 
wheat, sending it to market, milling it 
into flour, baking it into bread, and sell- 
ing the bread across the counter, all have 
gone up. Their total now is 13.9 cents a 
loaf, compared with 9 cents in 1947. 

Most of the 4.9-cent increase per loaf 
is accounted for by higher wages in the 
flour mills and bakeries. Some of it is 
due to higher transportation costs. None 
of it is due, on the basis of Government 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The railroad 
that runs by the 
customer’s clock... 


Trailers on flat cars . . . another addition to Nickel Plate service. 
Nickel Plate owned and operated “Piggy-Back" trailers provide door-to-door convenience on 
fast schedules. Overnight deliveries between Chicago and Cleveland, second morning de- 
liveries between Chicago and New York. This service is currently being extended to other cities. 


Nickel! Plate 
service is flexible 
to meet your 





Plus—fast schedules 
Plus— dependable, on-time deliveries 
Plus—complete tracing information 


There are 44 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities for your conven- 
ience, all with teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
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price data, to higher profits for processors 
and retailers. 

On the contrary, figures indicate that 
processors and distributors have absorbed 
some of the higher costs themselves, in- 
stead of passing all of them on to the 
housewife. Evidence of this is the drop 
in net income of the eight largest flour 
companies. They made’ 1.2 cents profit 
per.$1 of sales in 1953, compared with 
8.1 cents in 1947. Total profits, after 
taxes, fell from $27,159,000 in 1947 to 
$14,176,000 in 1953, in this representa- 
tive group of processors. 

The six largest baking companies also 
show a decline in profits, although one 
that is much less drastic than that of the 
flour millers. The bakers made a total 
of $15,588,000 in 1947, and approxi- 
mately $14,340,000 in 1953. 

A pound of pork provides another il- 
lustration of the price spread at work. 

The farmer’s share of meat prices is 
relatively high. So meat prices tend to 
rise and fall with livestock prices. Yet, 
even in meat, increases in processing 
costs have lessened the impact of declin- 
ing livestock prices—and caused both 
housewives and farmers to wonder what’s 
going on. 

Pork sold for 54.1 cents a pound in 
U.S. cities in 1947, and it was the same 
price in 1953. But prices of hogs on the 
farm were lower in 1953 than in 1947, 
Farmers got 38 cents, or 70 per cent of 
pork’s retail value, in 1947. They got 
36.1 cents, or 67 per cent of the retail 
price, in 1953. 

The packers’ share of the price of pork 
declined in the same period. But meat- 
packing workers got more. Since 1947, 
hourly earnings of production workers 
in meat packing have risen from $1.25 
to $1.91, or about 54 per cent. Since 
the retail price of pork was the same 
in both years, it was the packers, the 
distributors and the farmers who ab- 
sorbed the cost of the packing workers’ 
higher wages. 

Meat packers’ profits fell from a total 
of 120.5 million dollars in 1947 to 83 
million in 1953. 

Other food products tell the same 
story of lower returns for the farmers and 
steady, or higher, or only slightly lower, 
prices for the housewives. 

Fresh vegetables, for example, cost a 
typical city family $200 in 1947. Farmers 
got $91 of that. Based on prices paid 
in the first six months of 1954, the typi- 
cal city family will pay $236 for fresh 
vegetables this year—which is 18 per 
cent more than in 1947—but farmers will 
get only $79 of that, or 13 per cent less 
than in 1947. 

Butter offers another example of the 
trend in the price spread from farm to 
home. Butter was 80 cents a pound at 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Acme Idea Man, 
Tom Parsons, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
helped solve this 
packaging problem. 


ask your 


“Acme Luea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A i | For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 











*K 
AIM for COST SAVING packaging techniques with 


Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Bulky, hard-to-handle products require complete versatility in packaging 
operations. Wagner Electric Corporation’s Lockheed hydraulic brake 
assemblies, for example, are palletized for convenience and securely 
bound with Acme Steel Strapping (Idea No. 437) for in-transit protec- 
tion. By palletizing and strapping these brake assemblies, both 
manufacturer and customer have reduced storage space requirements 
and realized greater over-all handling efficiency. Empty pallets are 
stacked, strapped and returned for use again and again. 

Long experience and engineering ingenuity qualify your Acme Idea 
Man to offer sound recommendations for improving your packaging 
and shipping methods. Call him or write, Acme Steel Products 
Division, Acme Steel Company, Dept. CD-104, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 






ACME STEEL CO 
CHICAGO 











\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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your situation? 





. Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


From someone for instance, that you could always turn to for 
current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise your 
holdings whenever you asked . . . 
pass unbiased judgment on the securities you own . 
out the possibilities of profitable exchanges . 
entire program sensibly suited to your needs, your funds, 


If you would like that kind of help with your investments, 
we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're 
a customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, have a lot or a 
little that you want to invest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just write a letter about your personal situation — or port- 
folio — and address it for my attention. 


Water A. ScuHoit, Department SA-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


do everything possible to 
. + point 
.. or plan an 
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DO YOU KNOW .. 


. that 86% 
in use were gifts, but less than two out 
of ten men received a new one last year? 


of billfolds 


that 87% of men know who gave them 
their billfolds and are reminded of it 
daily? 

that 3 out of 4 men reported they 

need a new billfold. 
Shaw-Barton's Century Billfold of finest 
calfskin is a most flattering “thank you” 
to a valued customer. A perfect way to 
remember important customers and make 
them remember you. Ask your Shaw- 
Barton man in or write for our Christmas 
brochure of exclusive business gifts at 
manufacturer's prices. 


SHAW-BARTON 
Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


\ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


re: <> * 
| The saddest na OD) 


“It might have been!” 

— are often glad words for 

| Hartford Steam Boiler 
policyholders. Because this 
Company’s large field force of 
specialists is skilled in 
uncovering conditions which might 
|| cause plant-crippling accidents 

to boilers, turbines, engines 

and other power plant equipment. 
Power plant insurance has been 
our one business for 88 years. 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
| INSPECTION 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 





retail in 1947, and 74.3 cents in the first 
six months of 1954. That’s a drop of 5.7 
cents per pound at the grocery store. But 
farmers took a cut of 11 cents a pound in 
their return on butter during the same 
period. 

What is happening, over all, is 
shown by the chart on page 81. Out of 
every food dollar a housewife spends, the 
farmers are getting 43.1 cents, or 14 per 
cent less than in 1947. 

Workers in canneries, flour mills, pack- 
ing houses, bakeries, dairies, grocery 
stores and other processing and distribut- 
ing trades are getting 30.9 cents out of 
each food dollar, or 31 per cent more 
than in 1947. 

That shift—the farmers’ loss and the 
workers’ gain—explains most of the in- 
crease in the price spread in food. 

Helping to widen the spread, also, is 





—Devancey 


FOOD IN FANCY PACKAGES 
... helps push up the budget 


the increasing amount of special prepa- 
ration that food items get before the 
housewife buys them. Instead of flour, 
housewives now often buy frozen or 
“brown and serve” biscuits, frozen waf- 
fles, and ready-to-bake mixes of all kinds. 
Chicken comes cleaned and cut up. Meat 
is sliced, ready to cook. 

One grocers’ association likes to call 
the added preparation “built-in maid 
services.” It figures that the cost to the 
housewife is the equivalent of about 45 
cents an hour, which is cheaper than a 
maid’s time in many areas. But, even if 
the cost is small, it still widens the gap 
between the farmer’s price and_ the 
housewife’s food bill. 

That gap, between farm and grocery 
store, seems destined to grow even larger 
as long as the trend continues toward 
higher wages and fancier food prepara- 
tion. 
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ee If your figure work is tougher than average. ..say on invoicing or 
payroll, the MonroxMatic Duplex does more of the work for you... 


ay. automatically. If you need a number of simultaneous results, the 
i A lJ 10 Vi Ay ; 0 N Monro«Matic gives them to you... If you want to multiply and add, 
or divide and add at the same time, the MonroxMatic does that for 


: you. too!...In short, the Monro*Matic Duplex reduces figure work 
it adds : to feeding figures . . . pushing buttons. 

; war Its extraordinary utility, its versatility begin where other calcu- 
as it multi Pp lies... lators leave off... because the Monro+*Matic Duplex alone puts the 


modern industrial miracle of Automation to work for you on 
your figuring problems. There’s more automatic operation in the 
Monro+Matic Duplex than in any other calculator ever built. Ask 
your Man from Monroe for the whole story. It won’t cost you a cent! 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches Everywhere 
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with SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE======= 


England’s Home Secretary 


HOW BRITAIN HANDLES COMMUNISTS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the British Government 
doing about Communist spies inside Britain? 

Are U.S. atomic secrets really safe in British 
hands? What’s to prevent another Fuchs case, an- 
other Burgess and Maclean disappearance? 

Just what does Britain do about Communists in 
the Government? Is there screening for loyalty? 
Are any Communists ever uncovered? 

To get authoritative answers to questions such as 
these, “U.S. News & World Report” interviewed 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, British Home Secretary, 
during his recent visit to Washington. 








Str David MAXWELL FYFE, as Home Secretary in 
the Cabinet of Prime Minister Churchill, is responsi- 
ble for Britain’s internal security. His position is 
roughly comparable to that of Attorney General in 
the United States. 

Sir David attracted world-wide attention with his 
cross-examination of Hermann Goering and other 
Nazi leaders during the war-crimes trials at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, after World War II. 

A member of the House of Commons since 1935, 
Sir David is 54 years old, a native of Scotland, and 
an outspoken Conservative. 








Q You have, as Home Secretary, control over subversive 
activities in Britain—that is, investigations, that sort of thing, 
do you not, Sir David? 

A Yes. 

Q You don’t seem to view Communist infiltration as seri- 
ously as we do here, or do you? 

A I would take you up on that. We treat it just as serious- 
ly, but we have worked out a method of our own, which we 
find suits our problem. You see, with us Communism has 
been on the decline since the middle of the war. 

Q You mean as a party? 

A Yes. And the numbers have been declining for the last 
10 years—the number is now 38,500, out of a population of 
over 50 million. They can’t win a seat in the House of Com- 
mons; they usually lose their deposit, and they say—and this 
is their own words—“We're in retreat.” 

Q That is as a political party—but aren't they still there 
as a conspiracy? 

A My attitude is, I want to know who they are. And there- 
fore I don’t want to drive them underground. What I want 
to do is to neutralize the danger and not make them too im- 
portant—that’s my double view. And it has the advantage— 
they are not driven underground. In fact, apart from some 
cells, which one has to look out for, they themselves rather 
try to make their members sel: The Daily Worker, proclaim 
themselves as Communists, because they are in retreat and 
they want to show they have some members. 

That suits me, but the other point that I've got to watch is 
that the services of the Government are not infiltrated. And 
there my object is to prevent their getting into sensitive jobs, 
that is, jobs where they have access to ccnfidential or secret 
information. 

Q Do you object if they have nonsensitive jobs? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q They can serve in Government in nonsensitive jobs, 
then? 
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A They can serve in Government but not in sensitive jobs. 

Q But in Government service wouldn't they have access 
to secret information, or be close to other people who would? 

A That, of course, is what I am out to prevent. We have 
negative “vetting” and positive “vetting.” Negative “vetting” 
is inquiries made of other people about them; positive “vet- 
ting” means that they’ve got to answer questions themselves, 
give references, and so on, which was a matter of agreement 
between your country, France and ourselves as a method 
that should be introduced, and that has been done. 

If a charge has been made, the suspect has the right to 
appeal to a tribunal, but the ultimate responsibility is that of 
the minister in charge of the department, and he is to see 
that they don’t have access either directly or indirectly to 
confidential or secret information. And the same applies with 
regard to research plants or armament plants. Ministers plac- 
ing the orders or getting the research started have to see that 
they don’t employ people who are security risks. 

Q Do they have much machinery for enforcing that? 

A They've got this service that provides the information, 
and then you have the service of the department itself. 

Q You have had some pretty famous people turn up as 
security risks—Fuchs, Nunn May, and Burgess and Maclean. 
Have you heard anything more about Burgess and Maclean? 

A I don’t think there’s anything fresh on that. But you can 
add Pontecorvo and make five cases. 

Q They caught him, but he got away— 

A Yes, but you’ve mentioned five— 

Q There’s Pontecorvo, Nunn May—he’s out now— 

A Fuchs, Burgess and Maclean. 

Q Otto John, the German who went over to the Russians, 
was a British protégé, they say— 

A That's putting it a bit high. John was a man who failed 
on the job. He was a complete failure. He wasn’t up to his 
job, and he ran away. | grant you this, I’m not saying we 
never fail. But that’s not enough to judge, you know. We've 
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Reds Are in Government Jobs, But They’re Watched .. . 


Why Party Isn’t Outlawed .. . 10-Year Decline in Numbers 


been doing this for some 40 years, and 
in the last war the German documents 
and interrogations showed that we had 
spotted every German agent placed in 
Britain. 

So, as far as Communists are con- 
cerned, I agree—it doesn’t work always. 
It’s not perfect. But that’s part of my 
view of security. If you're going into a 
security service, you've got to work in 
the shadows. That means all your fail- 
ures are known. Your failures are 
blasted all over the place. Every one of 
your successes is kept absolutely quiet, 
and no one must know a word about it. 
That’s the way the service is run in our 
country. I’m not saying that other coun- 
tries shouldn’t use different methods. 

Q Sir David, the press says a guided- 
missile expert has been transferred to 
civil, nonsecret work after this scientist 
said he quit the Communist Party 10 
years ago. Is such a transfer normal under prevailing security 
policy? 

A I do not know the facts of the particular case—and each 
case must turn on its own facts—but this shows that the 
system has an embracing coverage. 

Q An individual suspected of “doubtful reliability” may 
quit, ask for a nonsecret job, or appeal for a hearing? 

A Yes. 

Q Even if his “reliability” is doubted, an effort is made to 
find the employe a nonsecret job, isn’t that so? 

A Yes. 

Q And the burden of deciding to transfer or fire an em- 
ploye rests on the minister heading the employe’s depart- 
ment? 

A The answer is yes. 

Q You've had your troubles in the armed services, but 
that isn’t your responsibility, though, is it? 

A No. 

Q I don’t know whether it’s sabotage, or what, but you've 
had trouble in the Navy where equipment was thrown over- 
board— 

A Yes. 

Q Is that the Communists? 

A No, I don’t think so. That is a much more general com- 
plaint—being browned off! 

Q They are just dissatisfied— 

A Unfortunately that happens. 

Q In your country, Communism is not looked upon with 
the same antagonism as it is over here—the party is not 
outlawed, it’s legal to be a Communist, they have their 
elections, they are in the unions, and so forth. There isn’t 
the same fear, I guess we can call it, that there is here in 
this country— 
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A I don’t think “fear” is the right 
word— 

Q “Concern”? 

A Well, I should say there is the 
same concern, only we think, in our 
country, that the best method of deal- 
ing with them is to know who they are, 
have complete records about them, 
know what you want to defend and 
decide what you're going to defend, 
and keep them out of it, but don’t try 
to drive them underground and don’t 
make them look more important than 
they are. We are quite as much con- 
cerned with the problems of the Com- 
munists, and—if I may, I hope I’m not 
deviating too much—remember that the 
great answer to Communism, as an 
ideology and in part as a faith, is that 
we have a better faith. 

We stand for an ethical system which 
is generally accepted, wlether a man 
is a Jew, a Mohammedan or an atheist. We stand for the right 
of a man to think for himself. We stand for even-handed 
justice for the poorest citizen or the most powerful official. 
These are the things you can’t get in a Communist country or 
any totalitarian country, and they really are our answer—the 
answer of Western civilization. 

Q We have the same attitude here, but we find the 
Communist sympathizers are troublemakers. They come 
into our country and cause sit-down strikes, disrupt the 
economic machinery whenever they can—they do every- 
thing they can to harass the orderly processes of gov- 
ernment. They haven’t succeeded very much, but they’ve 
tried— 

A Yes, but I’ve given you my views. Now, do you think 
youre handling them better if you drive them underground 
and don’t know who they are? I don’t, in Britain— 

Q Well, that’s been the argument raised here against out- 
lawing the party—that it would drive them underground. But 
other people have said that the countries that have really 
controlled them are those that have outlawed them as a party 
and made it a crime to be a Communist. Has there been any 
urge in Britain to outlaw the party? 

A No, not at all. 

Q Do you think that the Communists operate more openly 
there, in your country, than they do here? 

A Well, they certainly don’t operate effectively. They 
operate openly in the way that I’ve described in that they 
fight elections and sell their newspaper and don’t disguise 
who they are. But that doesn’t make them effective. I am 
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SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE 


quite, quite sure that, except for the electrical trade-union 


that is Communist-controlled, the bulk of our trade-unions 
are strongly opposed to it. 
(Continued on next page) 
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- - - “We can generally tell a Communist” 


Q What would happen if war came? Would the electrical 
unions side with Russia and sabotage? 

A I should hesitate to accuse any of my countrymen of 
doing that until they have done it, but, again, I do say that 
the system which I have outlined to you gives me complete 
readiness to deal with them if it should happen— 

Q You know who they are— 

A Yes, and I hope decent patriotism will prevent them 
from doing it, and, as I say, I’m not going to say to the con- 
trary until it’s done. On the other hand, I’m going to be quite 
ready for its happening. 

Q Of course, in Norway, during the war, they didn’t know 
they had a fifth column until it opened up on them, in early 
’39, when Hitler came in— 

A We picked up anybody we had any doubts about in 
1940. 


COMMUNIST-LED STRIKES— 


Q Sir David, going back to the spot strikes of the electrical 
unions last winter—were they Communist inspired? 

A Oh, the leaders were Communists. 

Q How can you control that? 

A We have left it to the unions unless they break the law. 

Q But the unions in that case have not kicked out the men 
responsible for those strikes, have they? 

A They haven't in that union, but some members of the 
union did take civil proceedings against them and judgment 
against them for the action that they had taken. 

Q What was the case of the transport unions? Didn’t you 
have some Communist leadership, too, in the transport 
unions? 

A If I may speak from memory, there were formerly eight 
Communists out of 32 on the executive—and, again I’m speak- 
ing from memory—but I think they kicked them all out, which 
is the healthiest way. Because, you see, the trade-unions are 
a very important part of our economy, and we therefore want 
them to do the work themselves because we want them to 
keep co-operating with the Government. 

Q Do you feel there are more or fewer Communist officers 
in the unions now than there were, say, two‘years ago? 

A I should say fewer. I haven’t got the actual figures, but 
I think there are fewer. 

Q You were speaking earlier of the “vetting” process. Do 
you have anything in Britain like our Fifth Amendment? 

A Well, there is a general rule of law that you shall not 
incriminate yourself in court. But, you see, not having a 
written constitution, we haven’t got anything in the nature of 
a “constitutional amendment.” 

Q Do they duck questioning, then, through that common- 
law principle? 

A No, they can’t when you've got both negative and posi- 
tive “vetting,” because negative “vetting” is simply inquiries 
about them, and they can’t object to the inquiries. Of course, 
if they don’t answer the questions themselves in positive 
“vetting” or give the wrong answers, the conclusion must be 
withdrawn. 

Q Then you wouldn't put into a sensitive position in the 
Government someone who refused to say whether or not he 
was a Communist? 

A No, I shouldn’t think so, because it would be almost 
certain that some further information should have turned up. 
Of course, in a hypothetical case of someone who is just 


perverse, which is conceivable even in the case of a strong 
conservative who says, “Well, I'll chuck my job. I’m not go- 
ing to have anyone question me.” Well, we consider that case 
when it arises. But, in general, if a man is trying to dodge 
giving a true account of himself, it would be very seriously 
regarded. 

Q But you wouldn't call him up for contempt? 

A Oh, no, it’s nothing like that. It would simply be that 
the minister would consider his case on its merits and if he 
thought—which is the real point you’re making—that he was 
covering something up, he wouldn’t take the risk. 

Q Do you have anything in the way of a loyalty test that 
you require of your Government employes—that they don’t 
belong to certain organizations, and so forth? 

A It’s not actually a loyalty test. It is that the senior grades 
of the civil service are not supposed to take any active part 
in politics. That would include any party in the state. They 
can vote as they like, but they’re not supposed to become 
chairman of a local party, for instance. 

Q Like our Hatch Act— 

A Yes. 

Q But under that law they could still be members of any 
party, could they not, in terms of paying dues? 

A Yes, they could. But then we come back to the other 
point, that if they were members in the Communist Party, 
that would be a measure which would prevent them from 
going into a sensitive job. 

Q But the most important members don’t show up in the 
party at all— 

A Yes, but we can generally tell. 

Q You don't in Britain, I take it, regard the Communist 
Party as a conspiracy— 

A No, we don’t— 

Q If you don’t, then why do you keep them out of sensi- 
tive positions? 

A Because a Communist has at least a double loyalty—if 
not a greater loyalty to international Communism than to his 
own country. 


QUESTION OF CONSPIRACY— 


Q Then under our terms you do, in fact, consider it a pos- 
sible conspiracy against your own form of Government? 

A I hope I’m not being legalistic, but the conspiracy has 
got to be shown to exist by overt acts. The mere formation of 
a view does not mean that a man is involved in a conspiracy, 
but the holding of that view may properly disqualify him 
from being put in a sensitive position where he has access to 
information. 

Q Then you wouldn't regard his teaching it or advocating 
it as a conspiracy? 

A No, not teaching it to try to get Communists into the 
party. But, on the other hand, if he were to try to get hold of 
secret information, he would then come within the purview 
of criminal law. In fact, the national organizer of the Com- 
munist Party was prosecuted for that type of offense in the 
middle of the last war. 

Q He was secretary of the party? 

A National organizer of the Communist Party. 

Q What happened to him? 

A Seven years. 

Q Britain isn’t concerned about teaching Communism in 
the schools? 
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.- + Are Communists discriminated against in Army? “No” 


A That is something for the local educational authorities 
to decide, whether they are doing it in such a way that makes 
them unsuitable as teachers. 

Q It’s not something that the National Government con- 
cerns itself with? 

A No. 

Q Don't you have more Communists in Britain than we 
have here? 

A I don’t know your figures, but ours are 38,500 for the 
Communist Party and the Communist League of Youth. 

Q I think we have 25,000 paid members. Is there any ob- 
vious reason why there would be more in Britain than here? 

A It’s rather difficult for a stranger within your gates to 
speculate as to that. 

Q Our investigators here take the position that the Com- 
munists who are not known, those who are not out in the 
open, are those who are most dangerous, and we spend a 
lot of time trying to dig out unknown Communists. That 
doesn’t go on at all in Britain, does it? You know where they 
all are, do you? 

A Yes, but we don’t ignore that when a person without a 
party card is known to be working for Communist ends— 

Q Or you find out that he is working toward Communist 
ends— 

A Yes. 


IRON-CURTAIN VISITORS— 


Q Do you have as many front organizations over there as 
we do here? 

A Oh, yes, we always have them. That’s one of my trou- 
bles as head of the ministry in charge of aliens. You may 
think it’s rather odd, but this is the policy that I have ap- 
plied. I will let a Communist from behind the Iron Curtain 
come over to a genuine British organization unless he him- 
self is a known security risk, I will let him come over to the 
National Union of Teachers, because that is a respectable 
British organization. We even let a few who are not security 
risks themselves come over to the Conference of the British 
Communist Party. 

But I won't let them come over to bogus organizations 
with fancy names that might mislead the ordinary people, 
these something-league-of-peace—the Teachers League of 
Peace, the Authors League of Peace, the Young Peoples 
Peace Movement—which are all pretence. They are appeal- 
ing to the peaceful-minded person who feels very strongly 
about world peace and is a bit sentimentally minded. I won't 
let them come over to that. I'd refuse, and I’ve stood by 
refusals with the support—and this may be interesting for 
you—with the support of over 90 per cent of the House of 
Commons on both sides, the complete support of my own 
side and about 90 per cent of the Socialist Party. I think 
that’s a reasonable line. If the thing is a proper British or- 
ganization, they can ask anyone they like as long as it is 
not a dangerous person. But I’m not allowing in any wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. 

Q How can you tell between them? 

A Because the National Union of Teachers has been go- 
ing on for 100 years. 

Q I mean how can you tell who is a wolf and who is not? 

A That’s up to my information. 

Q In that connection, isn’t one of the major differences 
between your organization and the FBI here, for example, 


this—that you evaluate the information that you gather? You 
do that, don’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q Who says, for example, whether a man who has ap- 
plied for a job in another ministry than your own shall be 
hired or shall not be hired as a security risk? Do you? 

A The minister in charge of that department. He gets the 
information direct from the security service. Then they eval- 
uate the information, and then the Minister makes up his own 
mind. If he were consistently to refuse to act, then it would 
come to me and I should take it to the Cabinet, and either 
he would agree or he would resign or I would resign. He’d 
leave the Cabinet, or I’d leave the Cabinet. 

Q But your security services would send him a firm recom- 
mendation— 

A Yes. 

Q They would say, “This man should be fired,” or “This 
man should not be hired.” Is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Do the armed services accept Communists? Do you 
draft them? 

A Yes. 

Q Then what becomes of them? 

A That depends upon what sort of soldier they make and 
whether, of course, they commit any offense. 

Q They aren't discriminated against? 

A No. 

Q Their Communist membership is not considered in ad- 
vancement or rank? 

A No. They are looked at on their merits. 

Q You don’t consider a Communist a security risk as such 
automatically, then? That is, is any Communist considered a 
security risk? 

A Well, he would be considered a security risk in the 
sense that he wouldn’t be employed in a sensitive depart- 
ment where he’d have access to confidential or secret infor- 
mation. The same would apply to anyone we knew about in 
the armed services. 


RISKS IN CIVIL SERVICE— 


Q Wouldn't it be feared that he, in a nonsensitive posi- 
tion, might open up the way to someone who is more danger- 
ous than he? 

A That is part of the risk. You see, our civil service covers 
about 20 or 30 major departments. You don’t get much se- 
curity information in the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry 
of Food, the Ministry of Pensions. I mean you can write off a 
lot of them where there is no security risk until you get right 
up to the minister’s own papers. 

Q You depend, then, on the good judgment of the people 
in resisting this whole thing, that for the most part the Com- 
munists advocate a certain line that others disapprove of. 
You think it’s up to the judgment of the people—they should 
hear both sides and make up their own minds— 

A On the general point, so far they’ve rejected them with 
contempt. But, as I say, we are just as equally keen to see 
that they don’t get into what we think should be defended; 
that is, the confidential and secret information. And we think 
it is important that they should be in a position where we 
know where they are. 

Q But Burgess and Maclean were over here and had ac- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interview 


.-- “A more general watchfulness” in Britain now 


cess to the Atomic Energy Commission and doors everywhere 
were open to them. Nobody ever knew that they were Com- 
munists until they disappeared. Were they “vetted”? 

A Positive “vetting” had not then been introduced. There 
is another aspect of that. We now take into account earlier 
affiliation to a greater extent than we did before. After you 
find out that someone has at the age of 18 or 19 had affilia- 
tions, that is a point that you must consider. I don’t say that 
anyone who: has had an earlier affiliation is barred forever, 
but we take that into account. And we take into account sub- 
sequent life, what they have done. 


ABOUT MRS. MACLEAN— 


Q What about Mrs. Maclean? She was around, but no- 
body paid any attention to her and then she walked off— 

A She knew nothing. 

Q But if you were trying to find out something— 

A No security service in the world could afford to “tail” a 
woman who is no security risk, who is sitting in Switzerland— 

Q But that question has been raised. There has been criti- 
cism over here on that— 

A Well, yes. I take full responsibility for her. I’m not go- 
ing to waste our service on anyone who has gone away and 
has had access to nothing important. 

Q After Burgess and Maclean had gone, there was noth- 
ing you could do about it, was there? 

A No. You know, it happens in life. Although it is bad to 
bolt the door after the horse is stolen, it is sometimes easier 
in a democracy to get better bolts on other doors after a horse 
has gone, and we've done that. But I’m not here to tell you 
our methods— 

Q But it is important for us to know. You are a more 
closely knit country than we are. We have so many diverse 
elements over here. In that connection, what portion of your 
Communist Party would you say were originally aliens in the 
great movement to Britain during the war and the refugee 
movement? You got a great immigration from the Continent 
at that time, did you not? 

A Yes. We took two large influxes. We took a large num- 
ber of Jewish people at the time of the persecution in Ger- 
many, and after the war we took well over a quarter of a mil- 
lion refugees in order to help with the general refugee prob- 
lem in Europe. But I shouldn’t like to make any discrimination 
on that point. In fact, I haven’t got a split-up of the figures, 
and I shouldn't like to suggest that these people are not loyal. 

Q Wouldn’t your proximity to the Continent make any 
difference to your security problem? 

A You've always got the danger in the national of a totali- 
tarian state—they have relatives and the relatives might be 
put under pressure—that’s something you've always got to 
take into account. 

Q It’s a security question? 

A Yes. 

Q You are not as worried about the problem as we are, 
are you? 

A We recognize the problem. We have our method of 
dealing with it. Yes, you are right—we are concerned about 
it, but not worried about it. 

Q Are you more concerned now than you were, say, 10 
years ago? You have taken steps in the last few years that 
you had not taken before— 

A Yes. 










Q Have you tightened your security regulations concern- 
ing aliens in Britain? 

A No. But then I have almost complete discretion as to 
aliens. 

Q What positive steps have you taken, then, as a result of 
these highly publicized slips? Have there been specific 
button-up processes going on since then? 

A Yes. I’ve mentioned two of them. One is positive as 
well as negative “vetting.” The other is consideration of ear- 
lier affiliations. 

Q Are there any other points that occur to you on that 
score? 

A I should say the other is a more general watchfulness 
and tightening up. 

Q Do you have more people doing the job? 

A Oh, there’s a general increase. I wouldn't like to say 
specifically that the service is increasing as a result of partic- 
ular cases. 

Q Is there a better exchange of information with our peo- 
ple over here? 

A I wouldn't like to go into that in detail, but my people 
tell me that you give all the help that could be given. 

Q Does that exist with the French, too? 

A We have this three-country agreement. The French 
adopted it, too. Frankly, I haven’t got in mind any codified 
results, but, of course, I do keep in touch. 

Q What is this three-country agreement? 

A It was an agreement as to positive “vetting.” 
Q Exchange of information? 

A That we would all do it—follow the same lines. 
Q Was this during the war or since? 

A No, since about 2% years ago. 


CHECKING A SUSPECT— 


Q In these inquiries you make of suspect employes, how 
thorough an investigation do you make—how far back do 
you go into a man’s life? 

A Since he grew up and, of course, who his family are. 

Q Are these investigations made by a Scotland Yard spe- 
cial branch, or do you have special people who make those 
investigations? 

A Well, I wouldn't like to say exactly how far they went or 
how they got help, but they’d want to cover a man’s life, 
they’d want to know his home background. 

Q And what political organizations he belonged to at 
school—would that count heavily one way or the other? 

A It would have an effect. Certainly if he were at the 
university, at 17 or 18, it would be taken into account. It 
wouldn’t be decisive, but it would have to be considered 
along with how he spent the rest of his life and how seriously 
he was involved. 

At my own university, there were quite a lot of people who 
joined the Conservatives, the Liberals, the Labor and the 
Communists just to see what they were all about. I mean you 
are not going to make that a bar in a man’s life forever. You 
know what it is like when you get to the university. I didn’t 
do it myself, because even in those days I was a strong Tory. 
But a lot of people do, and you can’t blame them too much. 
It’s just a phase of youth. 

Q You are a Conservative— 

A Oh, yes—and always was. I was editor of the Conserv- 
ative paper at the university! So there you are. 
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Should an hour have more than 60 minutes in it? 


ERTAINLY MOST BUSINESSMEN 

could use more time. There’s never 
quite enough. That’s why so often only 
the matters on top of the desk, right in the 
center—marked “urgent” —get attention, 
get done. 
Unfortunately, you can’t always tell in 
advance which matters are urgent and 
which aren’t. Take the matter of the safe 
in which you keep your accounts receivable 
and other records. 
Many a businessman who didn’t think it 
urgent at the time to find out if his safe 


was really safe has had quite a different 
view of the matter after an unexpected 
fire. And here’s why. 
Most old safes—and most of those that 
don’t bear the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. label—just incinerate records once 
temperatures get above 350° F. What’s 
more, a fireproof building simply walls-in 
an office fire, makes it hotter. And while 
fire insurance helps, there’s a clause which 
“‘proof-of-loss must be rendered within 
*—virtually impossible with rec- 
ords in ashes. 


FREE! TELLS YOUR RISK! 
The FIRE “DANGERater”’ dials in 30 seconds 


the answer which may 
from ruin. Easy to us 


save your business 
. Accurate. Authen- 


Don’t risk it. Remember—43 out of 100 
firms that lose their records in a fire never 
reopen. 

Take the time to check your safe, today. 
Get a free Mosler FIRE “DANGERater” 
to determine your exact risk. Then get the 
protection it calls for. But trust nothing but 
the best. Mosler is recognized as the leader 
in protection, styling, value. Check classi- 
fied telephone directory for the Mosler 
dealer in your city. See his complete line of 
Mosler Record Safes. Or mail the coupon 
for free ““DANGERater,” now! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t USN-10 
32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


tic. Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail coupon for your 
free “DANGERater,” now. No obligation. 


Please send me (check one or both): 
©) Free Mosler FIRE “DANGERat¢er.” 
O) Catalog, showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
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IF IT'S MOSLER .. , IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “~: 
Os er ah e Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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‘I flew TWA to get there... fam — 
drove a HERTZ Rent-a-Car ios 


after | arrived.” 


“| found the TWA-Hertz 
Plane-Auto Plan tho quickest, 
easiest way to get around.” 





“s 


“FIRST, | CALLED TWA for flight reservations—then asked them to ‘NO TRAVEL FATIGUE WITH TWA, either. As I relaxed in that com- 
reserve a Hertz Rent-a-Car at my destination. TWA handled all the _fortable chair and flew straight to my destination, I enjoyed everything 
details. With one phone call I made arrangements for everything.” from meals to the latest magazines—all with TWA’s compliments.”’ 





“| ARRIVED REFRESHED, and my new, clean car from Hertz was wait- ‘I MADE MORE CALLS, had more time to spare on each call I made. 
ing at the airport. The reasonable Hertz rates really surprised me! No delays—no transportation worries. What’s more, I got home days 
The national average is only $6.50 for 24 hours, plus 8 cents a mile.’ sooner. Yes, from now on, wherever I go, it’s TWA and Hertz.”’ 
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News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


People with an idea of buying a new car at a bargain price around the tail 
end of the year might do well to look into the situation locally. Here's why: 


DEALER STOCKS. Automobile dealers, generally, aren't as overloaded with 
current-model cars as they were at this time last year. They aren't under as 
much pressure to clean out remaining stocks to keep from getting stuck when new 
models come out. The situation varies from place to place, of course, and with 
make and model. But, on the whole, the likelihood is against any distress and 
"blitz" sales that cut prices as deeply as those of last autumn. 





CAR PRODUCTION. You get the picture quickest from a look at some fig- 
ures. Last year at this time the nation's dealers had 589,000 unsold new 
cars in their showrooms. This year stocks have been worked down to a little 
more than 400,000. Longer shutdowns for model change-over and production 
cutbacks have been a big factor. Manufacturers started tapering off produc- 
tion last June, turned out only 285,000 cars in September. By contrast, 
production last year was around 500,000 a month, or better, up to November. 





BARGAIN PRICES. Trade sources say this stock situation means current-model 
prices won't take the same sort of nose dive that happened last year-end. They 
think recent "gimmick" sales like a mink stole thrown in with every purchase 
have about run their course. There could be exceptions, particularly in makes 
where big style changes are due. But how good a year-end bargain you can get 
depends on how successful local dealers have been in cleaning up stocks. 





MOVING EXPENSES. The federal tax collector changes his position on the tax- 
ability of moving expenses paid by your employer. Up to now, they were consid- 
ered income and you had to report for tax purposes. But the collector, in a new 
ruling, decides such payments really aren't compensation to you. Thus they need 
not be reported--except for amounts that are in excess of your actual expenses. 

Note, though, that, if the cost of moving your family and your household 
goods is more than your allowance, you can't claim a deduction for the differ- 
ence. And meals or lodging provided for you while you hunt a place to live 
after your transfer still must be counted as income to you. 





ESTATE TAX. U.S. savings bonds you buy and register in co-ownership with 
someone else must be included in your estate for tax purposes even though you 
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turn the bonds over to the co-owner and he could cash them as his own. That's a 
decision of the U.S. Tax Court. Its reasoning: AS a co-owner, you have a right 
in the bonds up to the time of your death, or until they are cashed, so the 
bonds must be counted in figuring your estate. 


SCHOOL BENEFITS. A new ruling by the Internal Revenue Service sets up some 
requirements parent-teacher associations have to meet in putting on fairs, plays 
or other benefit affairs. Otherwise they may have to pay the federal admissions 
tax on the money taken in. The requirements: action by the P-TA executive 
committee or membership, in advance of the event, making the school the bene- 
ficiary; turning the proceeds over for the school's use immediately. 





RETIREMENT INCOME. Letters we get indicate a lot of people are mixed up on 
a provision of the new tax law that gives a special credit to retirement income. 
The law says that, to become eligible for the tax credit, a retired person must 
have had at least $600 worth of "earned" income--from wages, salaries or self- 
employment--in any 10 prior years. But a widow, though she never worked a day 
in her life, can claim the credit. That's because the law says that, if her 
Spouse would have met the earned-income test had he lived, she becomes eligible. 





ADOLESCENTS. It takes an understanding parent to steer a teen-ager 
through adolescence with only a normal number of aches and pains. So says 
a new U.S. Children's Bureau booklet aimed at helping parents get that 
understanding. It is one of a series of child-development bulletins that 
have become Government best sellers. Write the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for "The Adolescent in Your Family." Price, 25 cents. 





TAX RETURNS. To clear up a situation that has been causing confusion: 

Under the new tax law, a farmer may file an income tax estimate by January 
15 and a final return by April 15. But he can skip the estimate if he files his 
final return by February 15. This provision, however, first goes into effect on 
1955 incomes--thus can't be used until 1956. On 1954 incomes, farmers who 
choose to skip the tax estimate must submit a final return by Jan. 31, 1955. 





WEATHER. A warmer-than-usual Indian summer for much of the nation--that's 
the indication in these maps based on the Weather Bureau's long-range outlook: 


. 


INEAR NORMAL 
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First Public Comment: 


McCARTHY ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
ABOUT “CENSURE” CASE 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy's first public 
comment on the committee report that rec- 
ommended he be censured is given below. 
It's the complete text of a ‘Meet the Press’ 
television program on the National Broadcast- 
ing Company network, October 3. 

In the course of this program Senator 


Following is the complete text of “Meet the Press,” NBC 
television news-panel program, held Oct. 3, 1954, with 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, as guest: 


Ned Brooks [moderator of the news panel]: Good eve- 
ning, and welcome once again to “Meet the Press.” On No- 
vember 8 the United States Senate will return to Washington 
for an extraordinary session. It will consider only one item of 
business: whether to approve a resolution of censure against 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. A special com- 
mittee of the Senate, composed of an equal number of Re- 
publicans and Democrats, has recommended a few days ago 
that Senator McCarthy be censured on two of the five prin- 
cipal charges which the committee considered. 

Our guest this evening is Senator McCarthy. His appear- 
ance here on “Meet the Press” provides the first opportunity 
since the special committee made its report for the public to 
hear directly from Senator McCarthy. 

And now, seated around the press table ready to interview 
Senator McCarthy are Richard Wilson of the Cowles publi- 
cations; May Craig of the Portland, Me., Press-Herald, John 
Madigan of Newsweek magazine, and Lawrence Spivak, our 
regular member of the “Meet the Press” panel. 

And now, Senator, if you're ready, we'll start off with Mr. 
Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak: Senator McCarthy, the official Senate record 
quotes you as saying: “The Knowland resolution offers an 
opportunity that I deeply appreciate. For the first time it 
appears that I shall be able to appear before a nonpartisan 
committee. I assume that they will be carefully selected so 
that we will not have anyone prejudiced on one side or an- 
other, and we will finally put to rest all the false, scurrilous, 
inflammatory and irresponsible charges that have been made 
over the past few years.” 

Now, Senator, in the light of that clear and fine statement, 
on what justifiable grounds do you now challenge the find- 
ings of the Watkins committee? 

Senator McCarthy: I haven’t said a word about the find- 
ings of the Watkins committee up to this point. 

Mr. Spivak: Well, are you accepting them, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I’m not accepting them, but I 
haven't challenged them. I did say I hoped they would get 
individuals who are unprejudiced, who are unbiased. Unfor- 
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McCarthy tells what he thinks will be the 
decisive influences in the coming Senate 
debate over the censure motion. 

This debate is scheduled to begin on No- 
vember 8, when the ful! Senate will open a 
special session in which the final decision on 
the McCarthy censure case is to be made. 


tunately, one of the Senators in an art.cle—what’s the date of 
this?—oh, not exactly my favorite paper—said that we all 
loathe McCarthy, all the Democrat leaders loathe him, all 
Republicans except about six loathe him and said he was 
happy about the new recent developments with reference to 
McCarthy. The story says he referred specifically to Senator 
Flanders’s [Senator Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont] 
attack upon me, and Senator Ervin [Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., (Dem.), of North Carolina, a member of the Watkins 
committee] is quoted in his home-town paper, the News and 
Observer of [Raleigh] North Carolina, Sunday morning, 
August 1, as saying that he thought I should be removed 
from my committee and he had gotten an unfavorable 
impression in regard to me. Senator Watkins, when these 
things were brought to his attention, said that well, it isn’t 
important that the jury be unbiased, it’s all right if they're 
prejudiced. 

Mr. Spivak: Well, Senator, you are then challenging the 
fairness of the committee, some of the members of the com- 
mittee, are you not? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I’m not challenging the fairness. 
I'd just rather relate the facts and let the public decide 
whether they’re fair or not. If and when you get around to 
that, [ll be glad to relate some of the facts upon which I 
based my feeling as to this committee. 

Mr. Spivak: Well, Senator, do you think that those two 
people—those from whom you quoted—were fair in their 
judgment of you, or could have been fair in their judgment 
of you? 

Senator McCarthy: I'd like to ask any one of the millions 
of people in the audience tonight whether or not they would 
like to be tried before a jury, a six-man jury, when one of 
the jurors said we loathe him, and the next one says he 
should be removed from his committee, and the judge says 
it isn’t important that you have an impartial, unprejudiced 
jury. Now, in justice court—give me 10 seconds on this—in 
justice courts back in my State you get a six-man jury and 
the elementary rule is that all of the jurors must be com- 
pletely impartial; they must have expressed no opinion for 
or against the defendant. 

Mr. Spivak: Now, Senator, are you planning to place your 
defense now before the United States Senate and accept 
their decision whatever it may be, or do you plan to continue 
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the fight regardless of what the decision is and -go to the 
people? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Spivak, it isn’t a question of de- 
fense of McCarthy. It’s a question of the defense of the 
Senate of the United States and defense of the country. If 
they vote censure on this report—here someplace—it would 
mean that they are voting in effect a warning that no other 
Senator should get out and try and fight Communists, should 
not fight treason. I think it would be a very dangerous 
precedent to set and that’s important far above and beyond 
anything in regard to— 

Mr. Spivak: Senator, I'd like to come back to my question, 
because I think this is very important, if the Senate does vote 
to censure you. Now, there are all sorts of opinions, as you 
know, in the Senate about all sorts of things. Now, if they 
vote to censure you, are you going to accept that or are you 
going directly to the people? 

Senator McCarthy: How do you not accept it? I don’t 
understand your question. 

Mr. Spivak: Well, you haven’t accepted this. You have 
now challenged this committee. 

Senator McCarthy: No, I haven’t challenged this commit- 
tee. I just answered your questions in regard to the commit- 
tee. And I don’t know how you—what you've in mind when 
you say, will you accept it? How would you not accept it? 


“| WILL CONTINUE THE FIGHT” 


Mr. Spivak: Well, I don’t know. I just asked you whether 
you're going to continue the fight if the Senate votes to cen- 
sure you. 

Senator McCarthy: Oh, I will continue the fight, Larry, 
regardless what the Senate does. 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: Senator McCarthy, I would like to take you 
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ve been investigated five times now, all of them because of my investigation of Communism” 


for a moment into the substance of the report of the Watkins 
committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Very good. 

Mr. Wilson: As | understand it, your lawyer—your brief 
filed recently this past week contends that this committee nor 
the Senate, neither can hold you responsible for acts which 
took place in your first term in the United States Senate, and 
the Watkins committee exceeded its authority. Is that not 
about the same position you took when the Gillette com- 
mittee [the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, then 
headed by Senator Guy M. Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa] asked 
you to appear before it, and if it is, does not that have the 
effect, or does it have the effect of diverting attention from 
the material question on which the Watkins committee chal- 
lenges your honor and your integrity? 

Senator McCarthy: I’m glad, Mr. Wilson, that you brought 
up the Gillette committee. When the Gillette committee 
presented its report to this Congress, I challenged them to 
question my right to be seated. I said, “Gentlemen, if you 
believe what you have said in your report, if you believe all 
the innuendoes, all the insinuations, based upon rumor and 
hearsay, then one of the three of you should get up in the 
Senate and challenge my right to be seated.” All three were 
there; all three sat meek; not one of them raised his head 
when I walked down the aisle to be sworn in. Senator Hay- 
den [Senator Carl Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona], one of the 
members of that committee, was standing—sitting next to the 
aisle. I prodded him with my thumb to notify him that I was 
about to be sworn in, so if he wanted to do something about 
it, he could. 

Mr. Wilson: He did nothing? 

Senator McCarthy: He did absolutely nothing, nor did 
Morse [Senator Wayne Morse (Ind.), of Oregon], nor Flan- 
ders, nor Fulbright [Senator J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of 
Arkansas]. 
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Mr. Wilson: Well, Senator, would you draw a distinction, 
or would you not, between seating a United States Senator 
or expelling him and censuring him? The Senate committee 
claims that they are the judge of their members. They can 
censure you on any act, whether ‘it was committed 10 years 
ago, five years ago, or whenever it was committed. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t—I wouldn’t want any legal dis- 
cussion on that— 

Mr. Wilson: Let me ask you, then, do you intend to give 
the Senate an explanation or give the Senate your account 
on the questions which were asked you by Senator Hennings 
[Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Dem.), of Missouri] 
on behalf of this committee? In other words, do you intend to 
go in with these questions raised about your financial trans- 
actions? 

Senator McCarthy: I'll be glad to do it not only on the 
Senate floor but right here tonight if you'll give me 30 
seconds. 


“| WENT BROKE” FIGHTING REDS 


Mr. Wilson: I'd be very happy if you would. 

Senator McCarthy: Good. Let’s do it right now, then; let’s 
lay this to rest once and for all. The Gillette committee had 
no evidence, they admitted they had no evidence on the 
point they raised—the question of whether or not I had used 
money collected in the Communist campaign for purposes 
other than fighting Communism. I will tell you tonight that 
I not only used my entire salary, I borrowed all the monev I 
could from my friends, I went broke in this Communist fight, 
and anyone who even intimates that one penny of money I 
raised in fighting Communism was used for any other pur- 
pose is a—it’s grossly untruthful. 

Mr. Wilson: On that point, Senator, there’s another United 
States Senator who, it appears, is receiving money which was 
for the promotion of his—either his candidacy or his interest— 
public interest he had—that Senator, without any hesitancy at 
all, made public a complete report of his receipts and his 
expenditures. He now is Vice President of the United States. 
He’s fought Communists. I wonder if you think— 

Senator McCarthy: A good Senator, too. 

Mr. Wilson: I wonder if you think it would help to clarify 
this whole situation if you were now to give a complete ac- 
counting of the moneys you received to fight Communism. 

Senator McCarthy: It might. 

Mr. Wilson: Do you intend to do so? 

Senator McCarthy: No. 

Mr. Wilson: Do you have any reason why? Could you 
give the reason why? 

Senator McCarthy: I would not give a list of the people 
who contributed this money to that fight; I would not give a 
list of the people who gave money. I might say that the 
Internal Revenue has just completed a complete investigation 
of that phase of this operation, and I gather that they’re 
satisfied; they should be. 

Mr. Brooks: Mrs, Craig. 

Mrs. Craig: Senator— 

Senator McCarthy: They received all the information, Mr. 
Wilson, that’s necessary. They received it penny for penny, 
dollar for dollar, and they know how much of my own money 
I had to spend. 

Mr. Wilson: I was just wondering if some accounting to 
the public might not have the same effect as when Senator 
Nixon made public his affairs. 

Mr. Brooks: Mrs. Craig. 

Mrs. Craig: Senator, I can’t understand why it is that 
you're willing to answer at least partially here and yet you 
refused to go before the Gillette committee and answer 
under oath. 
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Senator McCarthy: Because, Mrs. Craig, I felt the Gillette 
committee was completely dishonest. In that connection I’m 
not alone on it—I have the Washington Star here, Sept. 9, 
1952, where one of the Senators, Senator Welker [Senator 
Herman Welker (Rep.), of Idaho], resigned from that com- 
mittee. He resigned, and I'll quote him if I may just take 
10 seconds. 

Mrs. Craig: Senator, could we not go off onto other 
Senators? Could we stick to you? 

Senator McCarthy: Mrs. Craig, let’s take this first. I’m 
telling you why I didn’t go before that committee. I’m 
telling you that one of the Senators, Senator Welker, who was 
on the committee, resigned; he resigned because he thought 
the committee was dishonest. Two of his staff members re- 
signed. They resigned because they said the committee was 
dishonest, and when you find a dishonest committee going 
into things beyond the scope of their resolution, what do 
you do? Do you appear before it? To dignify it? I don’t. 

Mrs. Craig: Senator— 

Senator McCarthy: Just a minute, Miss Craig, I’m not 
filibustering you, but— 

Mrs. Craig: It sounds like it to me. 


ONE VIEW OF GILLETTE INQUIRY 


Mr. Brooks: Make it very brief. 

Senator McCarthy: One brief paragraph. Here’s what one 
of the investigators who resigned from that committee had to 
say about the committee. This is one paragraph from his state- 
ment. He said: “It is quite clear to me because of my intimate 
experience with the committee that the present investigation 
is part and parcel of an insidious campaign that has two 
major aims: number one, to discredit and destroy any man 
who fights Communist subversion, in this case Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and, two, to insti] fear in the minds of men, a fear 
which our enemies are hopeful they can instil in all Ameri- 
cans, in private life and in the Congress, to prevent them 
from speaking out against the Communist threat to this 
country.” 

Mrs. Craig: Senator, I would— 

Senator McCarthy: That gives you a picture of— 

Mrs. Craig: I would like an answer to my question. People 
are constantly complaining that they don’t want to come be- 
fore your committee, but you still think they ought to come 
and you still reproach them bitterly when they do not come 
or do not answer. Now I'd like to ask you, apart from the 
technicality of what you thought about the Gillette commit- 
tee—sir, the Senate 60 to 1 gave a vote of confidence to that 
committee— 

Senator McCarthy: Oh, no, that’s wrong. 

Mrs. Craig: But let me ask you, don’t you think that it is 
un-American for a man to be accused and not to come and 
answer? 

Senator McCarthy: Mrs. Craig, let me first correct your 
statement that the Senate gave a vote of 60 to nothing confi- 
dence. 

Mrs. Craig: It’s in the report. 

Senator McCarthy: I urged that we continue the jurisdic- 
tion of the Gillette committee. I urged that all of my friends 
vote to continue it as long as it would stay within its jurisdic- 
tion. It went beyond that jurisdiction— 

Mrs. Craig: Now can we get back to my question? 

Senator McCarthy: —and when it did, it was illegal. 

Mrs. Craig: Why you would not come and— 

Senator McCarthy: Because, Mrs. Craig, as I told you, | 
must repeat, because I found that that committee was com- 
pletely dishonest, as did one of the members who resigned, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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as did two of the staff members. I would not appear before it 
unless they ordered me to. I told them that if they ordered 
me to, I would appear. 

Mrs. Craig: Senator, there were Senators who quit your 
committee too, and I would rather stick to you. Are you aware 
that the report said that it was the duty of a Senator to him- 
self, to his State and to the Senate to co-operate with the 
committee, and that you did not do that with the Gillette 
committee? 

Senator McCarthy: I am aware of it. I think I co-operated. 
They didn’t ask me to appear. 

Mrs. Craig: They said you did not co-operate. 

Senator McCarthy: Well [laughing], we might disagree on 
that. 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Madigan: Senator, to return to the Watkins committee 
and the matter before us, did you expect the Watkins com- 
mittee to recommend censure? 

Senator McCarthy: I expected that recommendation by a 
vote of 4 to 2. 

Mr. Madigan: Four to 2. Would you name the vote? 

Senator McCarthy: I did not expect it by a vote of 6 to 
nothing. Yes, I expected that Senator Johnson [Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson (Dem.), of Colorado], who said that they all 
loathed me, would certainly not vote for me; I expected 
that Senator Ervin, who said he had a very unfavorable im- 
pression and thought I should be removed from my commit- 
tee, would not vote for me. I expected that Senator Watkins, 
who said that it is not necessary that they be impartial and 
unprejudiced, would not vote for me. Of the other three, the 
three who had not made a public statement, I expected that 
two were going to vote against me—two for me, one against 
me. 

Mr. Madigan: Thank you, Senator. On the heels of that, 
would you then say that this committee was stacked ‘against 
you, that it was a loaded committee? 

Senator McCarthy: I won't label the committee—let the 
American people decide. And you decide, Mr. Madigan, 
whether or not you would like to have a jury try you, and 
attempt to determine your political life— 

Mr. Madigan: Well, what may be— 

Senator McCarthy: And tell everyone else ahead of time 
that they loathe you. 


SENATE VOTE: ROLE FOR IKE? 


Mr. Madigan: What may be in your mind now when the 
fight opens on the Senate floor November 8? Do you expect 
that the Senate will censure, you? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know, Mr. Madigan. If they vote 
politics, perhaps yes; if they look at the facts and think not 
about McCarthy but about the dangerous precedent being 
set, then I would say definitely no. There are two unpredict- 
ables in this, of course. It’s a question of what the Democrat 
National Committee and Policy Committee will do, a ques- 
tion of what President Eisenhower will do. 

Mr. Madigan: When you say politics, do you blame—in 
other words, both Republicans and Democrats? 

Senator McCarthy: No, you didn’t let me finish. I said it’s 
also a question of what President Eisenhower will do. Mr. 
Flanders has bragged that Eisenhower sent him a letter com- 
mending him for his first attack upon me. I don’t believe 
that. If that’s true, that would certainly swing some Republi- 
can votes against me. 

Mr. Madigan: Well, then, do you blame President Eisen- 
hower for some of your current troubles? 

Senator McCarthy: No. I don’t believe what Flanders said, 
frankly, I don’t think Eisenhower would send a letter of com- 
mendation, and that— 
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Mr. Madigan: Just one more question. If you are censured, 
will you attempt to break away from the Republican Party, 
with the solid core that you have, in an attempt to set up a 
third party? 

Senator McCarthy: Definitely not. Definitely not. I’m a 
Republican first, last and all the time. 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak: Senator, if you thought that two of the mem- 
bers were bound to vote against you, why didn’t you chal- 
lenge them right at the outset? 

Senator McCarthy: At the very outset the chairman 
wouldn’t even let me ask Senator Johnson whether or not 
this statement about their loathing me was true or not. He 
banged his gavel down and said the session is recessed. Then 
he came back on television, outside the committee’s hearing 
room, and said it isn’t important that the jurors be unbiased. 
He didn’t use “unbiased”—I think he said “impartial.” 

Mr. Spivak: Well, Senator— 

Senator McCarthy: So, once the chairman says we don’t 
care whether or not the jurors are unprejudiced, it’s just 
senseless to waste your time. I just dropped any attempt 
from that time onward to try and persuade him to do any- 
thing. 

Mr. Spivak: Well, you thought then that you started right 
out with two people against you and yet you went on with 
these hearings? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I just—I’ll let you determine from 
their own mouths whether they’re against me or not. 

Mr. Spivak: Couldn’t you— 

Senator McCarthy: I’m not saying whether they're for me 
or against me. One of them said, “We loathe him.” Now, if 
that isn’t against you, I don’t know what it is. 


A “FANTASTIC STATEMENT” 


Mr. Spivak: Well, did— 

Senator McCarthy: And the other one said, “I have a very 
unfavorable impression,” or something to that effect, “and 
I think he should be removed from his committee.” The third 
one, the chairman, the judge, if you please, of the six-man 
jury, says it makes no difference whether they’re impartial or 
not. It’s the most fantastic statement I ever heard of in my life. 

Mr. Spivak: Senator— 

Senator McCarthy: If in my State, in a justice court in my 
State, a justice of the peace would allow jurors to sit who had 
declared their prejudice ahead of time, he’d be promptly 
removed as a justice of the peace. 

Mr. Spivak: But, Senator, you refused to go before the 
Gillette committee because you thought it was dishonest. 
Why didn’t you refuse to go before this committee if you 
thought that it was stacked against you by two of its mem- 
bers? 


Senator McCarthy: It’s a good question. I just had to go 


before it. 

Mr. Spivak: You decided anyhow. 

Senator McCarthy: Um-hum. 

Mr. Spivak: Senator, if the Gillette— 

Senator McCarthy: Pardon me, go ahead. 

Mr. Spivak: You want to add something to that? 

Senator McCarthy: No, go ahead. é 

Mr. Spivak: If the Gillette-Hennings subcommittee were 
acting legally and honestly, in your judgment, would you 
have been willing to appear before it? 

Senator McCarthy: Not unless they asked me to. And I 
told them that, There’s no question about it— 

Mr. Spivak: What did they ask? There are several ques- 
tions: “Invite, request, order”’—I think those are the three 
words— which do you insist are subpoenas? 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Senator McCarthy: Well, the only invitation was an in- 
vitation from the chairman saying if you want to come, you 
can. I didn’t want to come. I had no reason to want to come. 
Until the 21st of November, at which time they sent me a 
wire at Appleton, when they knew I was up in northern Wis- 
consin deer hunting, saying you can come but not later than 
the 25th. They knew I would not appear back in Washington 
until the 28th. 

Mr. Spivak: Senator, on this question— 

Senator McCarthy: Twenty-seventh, I believe. 

Mr. Spivak: —of honesty and legality of the committee, 
who is to decide that? Isn’t that something that the Senate it- 
self makes its own rules and decides? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Spivak: Or is a Senator who is in controversy going to 
decide that? 

Senator McCarthy: The Senate—the Senate decides on 
that. 

Mr. Spivak: The Senate itself decides that? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Spivak: Don’t you think, now, though, that it would 
have been better for you to have gone, since, as you say, the 
Department of Justice has— 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Spivak, let’s not waste any more 
time on this. I told you that—over and over, and I told the 
Watkins committee—that if the joint committee, even though 
it were illegally constituted, even though they were going 
beyond the scope of their authority, that if they would order 
me to appear, or ask me to appear, that I would appear, but 
that I would not appear voluntarily. Now, we gain nothing 
by belaboring that point. 

Mr. Spivak: Now, to come to one other question. Now, if 
another Senate committee is set up and you are ordered to 
appear, will you appear, to answer the questions that are 
asked? 

Senator McCarthy: I will appear before each Senate com- 
mittee that is set up, and I think the rules of the Senate are, 
Mr. Spivak, that you must appear if the Senate is not in ses- 
sion. If it’s in session and you are engaged in important 
work, then you are supposed not to appear. Those are the 
Senate rules. 

Mr. Spivak: In other words, you would appear. 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Madigan. 


IF ALL WERE DONE OVER— 


Mr. Madigan: Senator, in line with what you say now, 
if you had to do it over, would you play the game the same 
way? 

Senator McCarthy: I can think of no substantial change. 

Mr. Madigan: Do you blame yourself in any way for any of 
the trouble you're now in? 

Senator McCarthy: Well, if I blame myself—if you mean 
that I feel that if I hadn’t started this Communist fight I 
wouldn’t be in this trouble, if you call it trouble—I don’t 
think it’s trouble. I wouldn’t—I’ve been investigated five times 
now, all of them because of my investigation of Communists 
in Government. No question about that. 

Mr. Madigan: Is it safe to assume that you will challenge 
the impartiality of some of the members of the Watkins com- 
mittee when the debate opens on the Senate floor? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know what I would do, Mr. 
Madigan, but may I say one of the things that struck me as 
being almost humorous, if it weren't so—didn’t have tragic 
implications, not as far as I’m concerned, but as far as the 
Senate is concerned—is the fact that here you had General 
Peress, a general in the Army, and because I tried to make 
him tell us— 

Mr. Brooks: Not Peress— 
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Senator McCarthy: General Zwicker—I’m sorry, thank you 
very much. 

[Laughter, and unidentified comment: “You promoted 
him—you promoted him.”] 

Senator McCarthy: —General Zwicker, a general in the 
Army, and I tried to make him tell us who promoted this Fifth 
Amendment Communist, who gave him an honorable dis- 
charge, and because he refused, we find that Peress is in 
New York tonight, with an honorable discharge hanging in 
his office; and because I tried to get the information from 
him, I am down here with a move to censure facing me, tying 
me up, making it impossible for me to do my work. 

Mr. Madigan: In other words, you— 

Senator McCarthy: And there’s no explanation yet as to 
who promoted Peress. 

Mr. Madigan: In other words, you refuse to accept the 
committee’s report that, quote, “No single instance was found 
in Zwicker’s testimony that was intentionally irritating” to 
you? 

Senator McCarthy: I will again—rather than to give you 
my opinion, if you'll check the record, and I wish all the 
American people could get this record—you can get it by 
writing the Government Printing Office— 

Mr. Madigan: Well, Senator— 

Senator McCarthy: You'll find on page 148, Zwicker first— 

Mr. Brooks: We're about out of time, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: —I know it—first denied he knew that 
this man had refused to answer any questions; page 149, 
after some rigorous cross-examination, he said yes, he did 
refuse, but not about Communism; on page 150 he finally 
says yes, I know he didn’t answer questions about his Com- 
munist affiliations. When a man does that and he changes 
his. story— 

[Mr. Brooks pounded his gavel.] 

Senator McCarthy: —three times, over less than half an 
hour, there’s something radically wrong and indicates the 
importance of a vigorous cross-examination. 


ON LAME-DUCK ACTION 


Mrs. Craig: Senator— 

Mr. Brooks: Mrs. Craig. 

Mrs. Craig: —do you object to a lame-duck Congress act- 
ing on this censure motion? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I don’t object to that. 

Mrs. Craig: Wouldn’t you do better with a lame-duck Re- 
publican Congress than possibly with a Democratic Senate 
in January? 

Senator McCarthy: I didn’t do too well with the Republi- 
cans on the committee. 

Mrs. Craig: You would lose your chairmanship anyway if 
the Democrats come in. 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, if the Democrats— 

Mrs. Craig: Do you expect a move to take away your chair- 
manship? 

Senator McCarthy: Mrs. Craig, I think that as long as I con- 
tinue this fight there'll be motions from day to day or from 
month to month. I intend to continue the fight, so there will 
be those motions. 

Mrs. Craig: Do you expect a Democratic move for expul- 
sion? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t know. As I say, May, if I would 
close my mind and my mouth to the Communist threat, 
there'd be no move to expel me. Otherwise I expect almost 
any type of motion. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, I’m afraid I’m going to have to interrupt 
right there, because our time is up. It goes rather fast in a 
half-hour. Thank you very much, Senator McCarthy, for 
being with us. 
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Removable end panels 
provide for expansion 
and yet retain smooth 
one piece appearance. 


THE RECORDS 


Stands match cabinets 
in color and design. 




















THAT ARE USED 


NEW COLOR—Greytan.. 


PROFIT A 


world’s 
fastest 
visible 


Completely new . . . completely 
different... designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, 
engineered for maximum 
strength, made to precision 
specifications, finished a new 
light, warm color... anew high 
of efficiency and beauty in 
visible equipment. 


. @ light warm 
color, pleasing!y- harmonious with modern 
office machines and furnishings. 


NEW APPEARANCE—characterized by 


crisp, prismatic, functional lines. 


GREATER STRENGTH — maximum rigid- 


ity achieved by formation of shell and 
reinforcing members. 


GREATER CONVENIENCE — with more 


capacity, wider label holders slanted for 
improved visibility, more finger space. 


EASIER TO USE —intermembered slides 


forming partitions between trays, nylon 
rollers and rubber stops reduce friction, 
provide smooth, speedy, quiet action. 


For more information 
write for illustrated 
brochure No. 1040. 


ACME 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
CROZET, VIRGINIA 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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Production gains are continuing in some 
key industries and are clearly fore- 
shadowed in others. 

Steel mills scheduled their output at 
70.4 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended October 9, a rate that com- 
pares with 61.8 at the lowest point 
in August. Expecting a further gain 
in output, producers bid the price of 
steel scrap up to $32 per ton, a new 
high for 1954. 

Auto production, now at a low level, 
is moving erratically from week to 
week as auto plants shift to output 
of 1955 models. Production will climb 
steeply in November. 

Textile and shoe industries report re- 
ceiving larger orders for delivery late 
this year and in the spring of 1955 
Prices of cotton, rayon and woolen 
goods have edged up. Shoe factories 
will be busy for the rest of this year 

Television firms turned out 197,500 sets 
in the week ended September 24. 
highest output since January, 1953. 

Construction activity mounted to a 
record rate of 37.9 billions per year 
in September. At 14.1 billions, resi- 
dential construction also set a record. 

Department-store sales, despite the 
rise in production, dipped to 105 on 
the indicator in the week ended Oc- 
tober 2 and were 2 per cent below 
a year ago. September sales, averag- 
ing 108, were down 4 per cent from 
August. Weather that was unseason- 
ably warm delayed autumn purchases. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
gave hints of a pickup in manufactur- 
ers’ shipments. Loadings rose to 357,- 
618 cars in the week ended October 2, 
which was 10.5 per cent below a year 
ago. That compares with declines from 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








last year of 11.6 and 12.4 per cent in 
the two preceding weeks. 
Employment changes between August 
and September were encouraging. 
Nonfarm jobs, seasonally adjusted, rose 
nearly 100,000 over the month, the 
first gain since October, 1953. A 16- 
month decline in manufacturing jobs 
was halted. Workers on strike in 
lumber and rubber industries went 
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back to work, while other industries 
kept their work forces intact. 

Job gains in manufacturing included a 
good-sized one in electrical machinery 
and smaller ones in paper, printing, 
chemicals and nonelectrical machinery. 

Unemployment dropped to 3.1 million 
early in September, down 145,000. 


















































Retailers are in a hopeful frame of mind 
as production rises. If employment 
goes up, personal incomes will grow. 
A spirit of optimism may spur con- 
sumers to spend more freely. Liquid 
savings this year have piled up. 

New-model autos, soon to be offered, 
will be eye catching and will embody 
real improvements. A rise in auto sales, 
coming in the Christmas-shopping pe- 
riod, can easily lift total retail trade to 
a record high. 

Price cutting by manufacturers, resisted 
during the last year, will be opposed 
even more strongly in a period of im- 
proving business. Television produc- 
ers, among the first to reduce prices 
in the business decline, have just an- 
nounced price increases on the more 
expensive sets. Demand for building 
materials, strong all this year, has made 
possible recent price increases in ce- 
ment, lumber, hardware and other 
metal products. 

Profit margins of manufacturers, though 
increased this year by ending of the 
excess-profits tax, are much narrower 
than in other periods of U.S. pros- 
perity. Rising wage rates keep mar- 
gins under a squeeze. 

The share of corporations in national 
income, as the top chart shows, was 
only 7 per cent in the second quar- 
ter of 1954, the lowest since 1945 
and far below 1929 and 1941. Main 
reason is the squeeze on profit mar- 
gins. 

Recent inventory buying at a more 
normal rate is the chief cause of pro- 
duction gains now under way. This, 
with a rebound in auto production, is 
likely to bring a moderate gain in busi- 
ness activity in the months ahead. 
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It takes aluminum to insulate by 
reflecting 95% of heat or cold! Insu- 
‘ lation foil is easy to install, and per- 
if} manent. It bars vapor as well as out- 
if door temperature, a modern shield to 
comfort and fuel-economy. 


It takes aluminum. The bright 
modern beauty of many a new bank 
and public service building reflects 
the skillful use of aluminum in grilles, 
windows, other fixtures. Aluminum’s 
good looks stay that way! 
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or more of the good things of life 








“Tt’s made of aluminum!” The good 
news about more and more products 
today is that aluminum makes them 
both strong and lightweight, both good- 
looking and durable. No other metal is 
gaining in popularity so fast. 


To make more things calls for more 
aluminum. For a secure source, U.S. 
industry looks to Canada, its good 
neighbor and best customer. Canada 


It takes aluminum to turn hot- 
stove chores into fun at the table. This 
new aluminum electric frying pan 
cooks things as you want them, or 
keeps them hot and ready. As easy to 
use and to wash as a regular skillet. 


has the millions of horsepower of elec- 
tricity it takes to smelt aluminum; her 
vast waterpower resources are not com- 
peted for by other industries. 


Aluminu:n from Canada benefits the 
U.S. economy by assuring factories the raw 
material they need, and thus helping to 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal 
workers... Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. 


It takes aluminum. Truck wheels 
to stand the gaff of heavy hauling are 
now made of aluminum. 40 pounds 
lighter—that means 40 pounds per 
wheel more payload. Leading truckers 
are switching to aluminum wheels. 
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Professor Edmund P. Learned 
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Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration—writes on 





The Truth About 
Gasoline Prices 


” these days of high prices it seems as if every- 
thing we buy costs at least twice as much as it 
used to. That's why it’s encouraging to tell you about 
a commodity which, outside of increased taxes, 
actually costs little more than it did in 1925. I’m 
talking about today’s gasoline. 

It is very important to note that the consumer 
owes this favorable price situation to one basic fac- 
tor—the healthy struggle for competitive advantage 
among all U. S. oil companies and gasoline dealers. 

I can demonstrate how this competition works by 
a study made of a typical midwestern oil company. 
This company was considered a price leader because 
of its dominant market position. Yet in Ohio alone 
its products were in active competition with the 
brands of 7 large national companies, 5 smaller but 
well established regional companies and the private 
brands of jobbers and large retailers. 

The company’s retail prices were the result of 
keen local competition. Except for differences in 
customer services or unusual locations, prices out of 
line with competition caused loss of trade. From the 
social point of view, retail prices in Ohio were 
sound. Consumers had ample opportunity to choose 
between varying elements of price, service and qual- 
ity. Their choice determined the volume of business 
for the dealer and the supplying company. New or 
old firms were free to try any combination of appeals 
to attract new business. Even the biggest marketer 
had to meet competitive prices. And price leader- 
ship—in the sense of ability to set prices at will—was 
impossible. If, as rarely happened, a price was estab- 
lished that was not justified by economic forces, 
some competitor always br ought it down. 

Consider the effect of this competition since gaso- 
line taxes were first introduced. The first state gaso- 
line tax was enacted in 1919. Last year, in 50 repre- 
sentative American cities, federal, state, and local 
gasoline taxes amounted to 7/2 cents that had to 


be included in the price paid by consumers. Never- 
theless, management ingenuity contrived to keep 
the actual advance in price to consumers down to 
342 cents. This is an outstanding record in view of 
the general increases in wages and higher costs of 
crude oil. 

This same competitive force among oil companies 
has resulted in the 50% gasoline improvement since 
1925. The research and engineering efforts of the 
oil companies supported by the improved designs 
of automobile engines, have produced gasoline so 
powerful that today 2 gallons do the work that 3 
used to do in 1925. 





Edmund P. Learned, professor of Business Administration 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
is the author of a study on the pricing of gasoline by a 
midwestern oil company. This study, considered to be a 

classic on the gasoline price que stion, was published in the 
Harvard Business Review and is the basis for this article. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U.S. oil industry. 
This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





WHAT HOUSE BUYERS 


ARE LOOKING FOR 


House hunters are shopping 
for bigger dwellings. There is re- 
bellion against cramped homes. 

This is one finding of a special 
study. It gives buyers’ other 
wants, tells w..at they spend 
after moving in, presents data 
not published before. 


A rather clear picture can now 
be drawn of the kind of house the 
typical family wants. 

Its most important features are given 
in brief on the accompanying chart. 
There you see a demand for better hous- 
ing that helps explain the current build- 
ing boom. 

The facts about this demand are taken 
from a Government study. It drew on a 
poll of postwar home buyers. Many pri- 
vate surveys were reviewed. Two uni- 
versities shared in this work, Much of the 
data has never been published. 













Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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A “good” location, the study shows, 
tops almost every buyer’s list of wants. 

Convenience, schools, appearance, so- 
cial pride, all play a part in the impres- 
sion the house hunter is seeking. falaine 
by the poll, about one eighth of all 
buyers are moving because they aren't 
satisfied with their old neighborhoods. 
Many want to “get out of the city.” Many 
want more privacy, bigger lots than they 
can get in their price brackets. 

The typical family will compromise on 
other features of its “dream house” sooner 
than accept a neighborhood that makes 
a poor impression. 

The brick “rambler” is the type of 
house most postwar buyers prefer. 

To most, this merely means a one- 
story home, not any special style of archi- 
tecture. The typical family seems to be 
more practical than artistic. It looks for 
sound construction, a convenient floor 
plan and ease of maintenance. 

The savings on upkeep, on paint gives 
brick the edge over wood, especially 
among buyers of higher-priced houses. 


Oe el aoe 
aCe 


> A “good” location 
> Brick, 1-story house 
> 3 bedrooms 
> Recreation room 


> 1% or 2 bathrooms 


> Fireplace 
> Separate dining room 
> Breakfast “nook” 
> Full basement 
> Porch 


} 2-car attached garage 


Three bedrooms are specified by the 
biggest bloc of families, and quite a few 
want four. 

How many bedrooms do the house 
hunters really need? Here are some 
standards that have been drawn up by 
the American Public Health Association: 
no more than two people sleeping in one 
room; boys and girls in different rooms 
except when very young; old and young 
children in different bedrooms. 

If those rules were followed, about 23 
per cent of the buyers questioned in the 
Government’s poll needed 1 bedroom, 
about 40 per cent needed 2, about 28 
per cent needed 3 and about 8 per cent 
needed 4. 

More families want 3 or 4 bedrooms 
than the medical standards call for. But 
the study also shows one fifth of those 
who need 3 bedrooms actually get fewer. 

Extra space is something almost every 
family seems to feel the need of. This 
shows up in several ways. 

A “den” or “recreation room” is sug- 

(Continued on page 108) 


THE KIND OF HOME 
MOST PEOPLE WANT 
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Personnel 
Selection Keports 
help you 


llire the Best 


When selecting personnel for su- 
pervisory or key positions, es- 
pecially complete background facts 
are essential to sound decisions. 
The most dependable means to ob- 
tain such facts is through the type 
of investigation made by the Retail 
Credit Company. 


Retail Credit Company 
SPECIAL PERSONNEL 
SELECTION REPORT 


Special Personnel Selection Re- 
ports give you a clear “picture” in 
extensive detail and covering at 
least one-quarter of the lifetime 
of the subject. Past work records, 
character, ability to work with 
others, and such qualifications are 
set out factually. Skilled inspectors 
interview such sources as former 
employers, fellow club members, 
and others. Concurrent investiga- 
tions wherever necessary are easily 
accomplished. 


Use of these Reports will help you 
select personnel for immediate and 
potential management positions. 


Please write for booklet: 
‘‘BETTER SELECTION OF 
PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


3,800 Salaried Inspectors located in 
1,104 Cities of North America 


Branch Offices in 178 Principal Cities 
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Special Report 





. . . Most families ask 
separate dining room 


gested by 95 per cent of the people ap- 
proached in one survey. 

Most families also want a separate 
dining room or a dining ell off the liv- 
ing room. They don’t like the idea: of 
eating all their meals in the kitchen or 
at one end of the living room. 

A second space for eating is also de- 
sired, generally a space in the kitchen 
large enough for a table and chairs. 

More than two thirds of the house 
hunters want a basement for storage, 
workshop, laundry or play space, and 
most want a porch and an attached ga- 
rage, frequently a two-car garage. 

One study shows 26 per cent wanting 
two baths and 32 per cent wanting a 
bath plus a powder room or half bath. 

Thus, there seems to be a rebellion 
against feeling cramped, which makes 
people yearn for more than the minimum 
house they could get along with. This 
feeling also shows up in a desire for 
fairly large rooms. Here are the dimen- 
sions indicated in the study: 

Living room, about 16 by 22 feet; 
kitchen, 9 by 12 feet; master bed- 
room, 12 by 18 feet; other bedrooms, 
10 by 15 feet. 

This would give the typical “dream 
house” more than 1,300 square feet, if a 
dining room, hallways and half bath are 
included. That isn’t counting basement, 
porch and garage. 

Actually, most of the houses built since 
World War II are a good deal smaller 
than that. 

Other desires were also checked in 
the Government study. 

Practically every family wants a fire- 
place. Many housewives dislike doing 
laundry in the kitchen and want a sep- 
arate utility room or place in the base- 
ment. Gas heat seems to get the nod from 
the biggest bloc of buyers; in the North 
oil and gas divide the honors, but the 
South gives gas a big margin. 

Most families start out looking for a 
new house, but many settle for one that 
has been lived in. Most buyers questioned 
in the Government poll had not pur- 
chased brand-new homes. But they had 
something that was built after World 
War II, not really an old house. 

The really old house doesn’t seem to 
appeal to the typical family, even if the 
price is low. The house that was built be- 
fore 1920 generally sold for $7,500 or 
less, when the poll was taken. The buy- 
ers often were older couples. 

What is bought by the typical family 
is much less than it wants. 

One reason is price. The typical house 
hunter can’t afford his “dream house.” 

(Continued on page 109) 











THIS 1S FOR THE 


Top MAN! 


There’s a certain feel about this Harter 
Executive chair that’s right. It’s not 
just the fine gros point fabrics. Nor the 
deep, molded foam rubber cushions 

in seat, back and arms. Nor is it the 
correct posture design that is instantly 
adjustable to you with simple hand 
wheel controls. Rather it’s the sum of 
all these things plus Harter’s insistence 
on quality in even hidden details that 
makes the 65 the finest chair for the 
executive who wants to look, feel and 
work his best. 

Write for informative 16-page illustrated 
booklet, “‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send along the name of your 
nearest Harter dealer. 

HARTER CORP.,1004 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 


“| ] ‘ : i eet 
postuke CHAIRS 
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AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 8, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39. United States Code, Section 233) 
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. . . Average buyer 
pays $11,600 for home 


He spends only about $11,600, at pres- 
ent price levels, and there are few, if any, 
places where this will buy a seven-room 
house, with the extra space the typical 
family thinks it should have. 

Relatively few houses have been built 
since World War II with all the desired 
attractions. Official studies indicate that 
most postwar homes lack some or all of 
these features: the third bedroom, extra 
room, separate dining room, extra bath, 
basement, porch, fireplace. 

The buyer’s feeling, after making the 
compromise and living in the house 
a while, is one of general satisfaction, the 
pollsters found, mixed with some strong 
complaints. 
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RECREATION ROOM 


... wanted by 95 per cent 


Apparently, most families like their 
new neighborhoods and feel their houses 
are well built. But only one fifth say they 
are happy with nearly everything. 

Biggest complaint is with the size of 
rooms. Nearly 60 per cent of the home- 
owners mention this. More than a third 
wish they had more rooms and more 
storage space. Nearly 30 per cent think 
they ought to have better dining ar- 
rangements. A fourth want bigger kitch- 
ens and a better floor plan. 

These complaints can be the basis of 
future demand for houses, when the peo- 
ple who bought soon after World War II 
are in a position to buy again, perhaps 
paying a little more. 

Many owners, when asked what they 
will look for next time they buy, say 
more rooms and bigger rooms. Some will 

(Continued on page 110) 
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| they weren’t getting Ampco Metal . 












If you get it from Podunk or 
Paducah it isn’t Ampco—so 
don’t blame its failure on us. 


Ampco is a series of special 
copper-base alloys — origi- 
nating only at Ampco Metal, 
Inc., Milwaukee. There is no 
other producer of Ampco Metal. 


You can get it from Ampco, 
Milwaukee; Ampco, Burbank — 
or 12 other carefully selected 
foundry sources in the U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


Frankly we’re getting a little tired 
of having people tell us that the 
Ampco they bought from Paducah 
failed on a job. We knew, and we 
thought our customers knew, that 


at all — but a substitute somebody 
thought was “just as good.” 

There’s aluminum bronze — and 
there’s Ampco Metal. The two 
terms are not synonymous. When 
we say Ampco Metal will do a 
certain job it will do it. You can 
bet on it. That’s why it’s often called 
the ‘Metal without an Equal.” 

So don’t be fooled. Order genuine 
Ampco Metal from an authorized 
source and get what your engineers 
and customers have specified — the 
Metal without an Equal. 


| *Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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Sole producer of 
genuine Ampco Metal 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. US-10, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


Please send me the name of the 
Ampco Metal source nearest me. 


Name. Title. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ampco Metal, Inc. Compene: 
| 
| 
| 








Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin Company Address 
West Coast Plant 
Burbank, California 
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the extra strength of NYGEN— 
and 4-Way Safety 


ONLY GENERAL HAS NYGEN 
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SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 


VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 


—uranium ore processing 


VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 


—refining and recovery 


VITRO LABORATORIES 


—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 


VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 
—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
right at Grand Central 
and B. & O. Terminals 
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Special Report 





... Trend is toward 
more space in homes 


be seeking a more convenient floor plan, 
such as a change from a two-story house 
to a “rambler.” 

According to the Government, “The 
shortcomings the buyer already has come 
to recognize in the house he has just 
acquired will be the items of anathema 
that he will seek at all costs to avoid the 
next time he buys a house.” 

Builders already are changing their 
designs to meet objections. 

The amount of floor space is being in- 
creased. In 1949, 65 per cent of the new 
houses had less than 1,000 square feet; 
now, fewer than half are being built on 
this small scale. More houses also are 
being offered with “extras” such as a 
garage or porch. 

Meanwhile, the typical owner is doing 
something about the shortcomings found 
in the new home. 

The big outlays that come after the 
house is bought are set forth in great de- 
tail in the Government study. 

Out of every 1,000 buyers, nearly 
700 begin almost immediately to make 
improvements or repairs. About 160 
spend more than $950; about 90, from 
$550 to $950; about 260, from $150 to 
$550. 

The most common improvement seems 
to be an addition, such as an extra room, 
a porch, a garage or a room finished off 
in the basement or attic. Nearly one 
fourth of the buyers go in for this large- 
scale work. 

Landscaping and street improvements 
are paid for by nearly one fifth. 

Repairs, including outside painting 
and roofing, are undertaken by one third 
of the buyers. 

In addition, about one third of the new 
owners buy some furniture soon after 
moving in, about one fourth buy dra- 
peries, curtains or rugs, about one sixth 
buy major appliances. This spending 
commonly ranges from $500 to $750. 

Thus the Government study shows: 

The typical family wants a_ better 
house than it is being offered. This gives 
builders a chance to perk up demand, 
anytime there is a slack, by offering more 
of what the typical family wants at the 
price it can pay. 

Many families that have bought since 
World War II have strong complaints 
against their present homes and are po- 
tential buyers of better houses in years 
to come. 

So long as home buying flourishes, 
there will be a brisk business for small 
contractors, building-supply dealers and 
many other retailers, growing out of the 
homeowners efforts to improve their 
houses. 
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fire struck... 





When 


why weren't 
both plants 


NET 
LOSSES? 





While fireboats waited for rising tide to battle the blaze 
with salt water, flames destroyed the two-block long West 
Coast fish cannery shown in the top picture. The fire, fed 
by fish oil, caused an estimated $300,000 loss. 


At the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
fire broke out in a closet of the “fish house” section of one 
of the buildings—at 12:30 A. M.! But by the time firemen 
arrived, the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System had it 
under control. Only the interior of the closet was damaged! 
You may not be in the fish packing business. But fire can 
strike any plant, at any time. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 








Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
76 years experience proves this. And now, with the new 
Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you get even greater 
protection against fire. Less water puts out more fire. 


The time to act on Grinnell Protection is now .. . before fire 
burns you out. Remember, a Grinnell Sprinkler System 
often pays for itself in a few years through reductions in 
insurance premiums. So, if you have fire insurance, you're 
probably paying for Grinnell Fire Protection anyway .. . 
why not have it? For complete details, mail coupon. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
286 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 
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plant-location 


Find the labor you need... 
where you need it 


“7 want cross-helical-coiler operators for my 
new plant. As well as tufters and grommeters to 
work on finished assembly. Can you tell me 
where to find them?” 


Chances are your labor requirements for a 
new plant location won’t be as unusual as 
these. But they'll probably need just as much 
specialized information and fact finding. You'll 
have to know where the right labor force is 
located or can be recruited, prevailing rates 
for a wide range of job titles, age, sex, and 
skills of available workers and up-to-the-min- 
ute details on union-management relations. 
Our Industrial Location Service knows ail these 
facts—and many more—for every locality in 
New York State. And we’ll be glad to send 
you exactly the information you need quickly 
and without cost, on sites that meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 


Facts and figures... tailor-made 


ILS labor specialists prepare reports giving a 
detailed breakdown of the labor force. You'll 
get an accurate estimate of the percentage of 
the labor force now available at new sites. 

And ILS can also supply rates for various 
labor skills, or ranges of rates for more gen- 
eral labor requirements. Along with this you 
can get data on the availability of male and 
female workers, the number of people adapt- 
able to precision work, and facts on recognized 
training schools for workers. 


The ILS labor team constantly studies new 
developments in the industrial-labor field. As 
a result, we’re in a position to offer the best 
possible facts on labor at specific New York 
State locations. 


One other thing about this free ILS service 
—all inquiries are handled in strictest confi- 
dence, so that no undue interest or speculation 
is aroused in the field. 


Other free plant-site services 


Labor won’t be your only concern when you’re 
looking for a new plant location. But no mat- 
ter what factors are involved, ILS can be of 
help. Reports are available on transportation, 
markets, raw materials, water, buildings and 
sites, and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your requirements, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
717, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


jell Came 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Pay for Idle Workers? 
Annual Wage Faces Fight 


Labor troubles are building up 
as a result of union demands for 
an annual wage. Employers are 
set to hold out against it. 

These reasons are given: Few 
companies can afford the guar- 
antee; seniority systems would 
suffer; strikes might last longer. 

It's hard to sell employers on 
the idea that people should get 
full pay while not working. 


Employers and unions are heading 
into a new and different type of show- 
down over wages. This showdown, 
coming in the months immediately 
ahead, will center around a demand 
that workers be paid not only for the 
time they work, but for the time they 
don’t work. 

Unions are calling this a guaranteed 
annual wage. In effect, what they are 
asking is that workers be assured of 
steady pay for 52 weeks of a year, re- 
gardless of layoffs and plant shutdowns 
made necessary by business setbacks or 
model change-overs. 

Unions have been talking for a good 
many years about guaranteed annual in- 
come for workers, but, up to now, have 





never made a real effort to win it on an 
industry-wide basis. Now there are in- 
dications that some of the big CIO unions 
are beginning to be serious about it. 
Showdowns on the issue are promised in 
the steel, auto, electrical and rubber in- 
dustries, among others, when present 
contracts expire next year. 

Details of the plans that these unions 
are to propose are not yet clear, but in 
general they call for employers to set up 
trust funds from which to pay workers 
during idle periods. Part of the payments 
would come from State unemployment- 
compensation funds, built up from taxes 
paid by the employers. The balance of 
the payments would come out of current 
operating funds of the employers or from 
the trust funds. 

The CIO Electrical Workers, headed 
by James B. Carey, have spelled out 
their demand in more detail than some of 
the other unions. The Electrical Workers 
Union says that it wants a guarantee of 
2,080 hours of pay—the equivalent of 
52 weeks of work at 40 hours a week. 
Pay would be at the regular hourly rate 
of the individual worker. The union, at 
its recent annual convention, went on 
record as favoring this as a major de- 
mand for 1955. 

The CIO United Auto Workers aim at 
taking a leading part in the drive for an 
annual wage but are less specific on de- 

(Continued on page 114) 


-H. Armstrong Roberts 


WORKERS LEAVE THE PLANT 
Their goal: a steadier income 
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“Don’t follow in Dad’s 
footsteps, Junior” 


W. P. Freight Claim Agent warns son’ 




















3 
Shippers and railroads have long been working on the problem of how to Three years ago we got together with a freight car builder on the develop- 
prevent damage to freight shipments. Although great progress has been ment of an entirely new type of box car, the compartmentizer. This unique 
made, Western Pacific was convinced that still more could be done to car, first introduced and operated by Western Pacific, has established an 


start its Claim Agent worrying about technological unemployment. outstanding record of damage-reduction. 





Now we are testing, under actual operating conditions, another innovation And to round-out this extensive program of damage prevention, Western 
in scientific freight handling, a small fleet of shock-absorbing Cushion Pacific has ordered 40 fifty-foot “DF” box cars with cushion underframes.. 
Underframe cars. These are in addition to a number of recently delivered These are to be known as “DF + CU” cars and are expected to cause the 
“DF” (damage free) box cars now serving our shippers and receivers. WP Claim Agent to do even more worrying about his future! 


Western Pacific leads the way in the development of damage-reducing box cars} 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 








The Ultimate 


ti] Labeling 














eee 
PRODUCT 
IDENTIFICATION 


Any size or shape...in 
a variety of eye-catching 
colors with matte or shiny 
finish. Metal-Cals give 
prestige to product identi- 
fication. No holes to drill 
—no screws or rivets to 
mar the surface. 











OPERATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Weather tested from 
-100°F. to 300°F., govern- 
ment-approved Metal-Cals 
withstand extreme surface 
abrasion. -Metal-Cals keep 
your instructions or dia- 
grams like new forever. 








DIAL 
CALIBRATIONS 


Metal-Cals insure clarity 
in detailed reproduction. 
ideal for the finest letter- 
ing or circuit detail for wir- 
ing diagrams...panel mark- 
ings...component parts 
and finished assemblies. 











REIS 
} Metal Cals the self adhe- 


sive, permanent nameplates of 
anodized aluminum. 


elal [al 
WZ ...... to any 


smooth surface...may be die cut to 
any shape. 


efal: 
Metal [als are applied easily 


in seconds by anyone. 








» Write for FREE SAMPLE | 
i TEST the advantages of METAL-CAL i 


Fett 











| Manvufectured by C & H Supply Co. | 
415 East Beach Ave., Inglewood 3, Calif. | 
I Name | 
Company 
! Address ! 
Cit Zone__ Stat 
Beeirererncmenc rice come eS 
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. . . 5-year auto contracts 
to expire next spring 


tails of their demand. The UAW is head- 
ed by Walter P. Reuther, who also is 
president of the CIO. The union talks 
in terms of guaranteed weekly payments 
during layoffs in amounts large enough 
to “maintain the same living standards” 
that the worker had while fully em- 
ployed. The auto industry interprets this 
as a demand for full pay for a 40-hour 
week while idie, but the union might 
take something less. 

First real tests of industry’s reactions 
to these demands are expected in the 
auto and steel industries. Five-year con- 
tracts with General Motors and Ford ex- 
pire in late May and early June of 1955. 





—Wide World 


STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD 


... getting set for 1955 


Contracts of David McDonald’s CIO 
Steelworkers expire a month later. 

Negotiations between employers and 
unions usually begin about two months 
before the expiration of contracts. Other 
unions probably will wait for the out- 
come of these negotiations before pushing 
their own demands for an annual wage. 

Employers, meanwhile, are not waiting 
for the showdown of next year to marshal 
their arguments against the annual-wage 
demand, From past comments of in- 
dustry leaders and from private reports 
now being prepared for the guidance of 
industry negotiators, it is possible to 
show a cross section of employer think- 
ing on the subject. 

Here are some arguments union 
leaders will hear from the industry bar- 
gainers when negotiations get down to 
brass tacks: 

(Continued on page 115) 
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For a PERFECT visit 
to NEW YORK 


-v. Stay at the famous, 
midtown Hotel Biltmore, 
so convenient to every- 
thing you'll want to see 
and do, so ready to please 
you with its matchless 
luxury and considerate 


service. 

















BILTMORE 


MADISON AVENUE AT 43rd ST. 
Teletype: NY 1-3494 
Elevator from Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan, President 
David J. Martin, Vice President 
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.. + Pay without work called 
upsetting to seniority 


e Cost of the annual-wage plan will 
be emphasized. Employers contend they 
cannot afford to pay out money for 
wages when income is cut off by produc- 
tion shutdowns, A plan of this sort, em- 
ployers assert, would add such a large 
fixed cost on business that jobs would be 
less secure than they are now. The heavy 
costs, it is said, would bankrupt many 
employers. 

e Seniority provisions of union con- 
tracts could be upset, if not destroyed, 
by the annual-wage plan. One expert, in 
a report to his company’s officials, ex- 
presses doubt that a worker with a long 





—Wide World 


CIO‘S CAREY & REUTHER 
... 52 pay checks per year? 


seniority record, representing years of 
service in the plant, would want to work 
full time during a slack period, when 
newer employes are laid off but receive 
full-time pay for not working. 

This expert contends that employers 
then would find added difficulties in re- 
tooling plants for new models, because 
the more experienced workers would want 
to be laid off first, leaving the complicat- 
ed job of revamping the machinery to be 
done by the inexperienced employes. 

e Strikes in suppliers’ plants also might 
be prolonged in the event that industry 
adopted the annual wage. One personnel 
expert, making this point, says this: 

Under present circumstances, when a 
strike shuts down a parts plant or other 
supplier, it often causes shutdowns in 
the larger manufacturing plants. Thus, a 
refrigerator plant might close down for 
lack of parts, throwing workers in that 

(Continued on page 117) 
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This man hurrying to Australia 
on THE Connoisseur 


has never felt quite so luxurious. Small wonder. 


The Connoisseur, *Qantas’ special new all-First Class Super 
Constellation service to the South Seas, limits its passenger list 
to a very few, and cares for these exceedingly well. Sleeper chairs, 
delicious full-course meals with champagne, a spacious lounge, 
complimentary bar service; the attention of a cabin crew of four. 
And at no extra fare! 


% Q as in the Quintessence of elegance 


For details on this or any of Qantas’ 
global air routes—68,000 extremely 
comfortable miles serving five 
continents—see your travel agent 

or any Qantas or BOAC office. 











MODERN MAGIC 





CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 


NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 


5 
THE ORIGINAL oy FIBERGLAS PANEL DTA HOTEL 


ALSYNITE is the ideal translucent 
building material . . . shatterproof, 










feather-light. Saw it, nail it. 20 Next time you’re in Cincinnati, 
colors. treat yourself to 

the all-round friend- 
epsinceeas  Msnggt thorny 
CEILINGS ; : c 
PATIOS tioned Netherland 


or Terrace Plaza 

Si anaes Hotel. You'll find 

perfect service and 

Write for folder the most modern 

accommodations. 

ALSYNITE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN G. HORSMAN General Manager 
SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 


owned and-operated by 


THOS. EMERY'S SONS, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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if GOOD TRANSPORTATION 
is important to 


your PLANT LOCATION, 





investigate 


All roads lead to market when your plant is located in THE CENTER OF 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. Fifty-six per cent of the U. S. population is within 
overnight shipping distance by truck. Nine major rail systems, main-line 
air and highway service, three major lake (and future seaway) ports, 
all link this area with the world at large. 

Here you are away from bottlenecks and congestion, yet you’re “next 
door” to America’s major markets and largest suppliers. Here you find 
the ideal combination of plant location factors for most industry. That’s 
why industry is here; that’s why your new plant or warehouse should 
prove profitable here! For complete information about THE CENTER OF 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, send the coupon today. 


Onio H<didon Company 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson, General Supervisor of Industrial Development 


Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


Name 





Company 





Address 











City Zone State U-6 

















. 


RAILWAYS and increasingly important 
WATERWAYS combine to make this area 
a natural transportation interchange. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Project is 
aimed at this Lake Erie coast line. Exist- 
ing port facilities tie in with nine of the 
country’s major rail systems. 
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with the Pennsylvania Turnpike, will 
provide 185 miles of express highways 
right through this area. Thus, with the 
region’s network of good roads, this 
area is within overnight trucking 
distance of America’s major markets. 





Airports Offer adequate facilities for 
private and commercial planes serving 
THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 
Eleven large terminals in and near the 
area offer the services of ten major 
airlines . . . some encircling the world. 
In addition, 58 recognized airports 
serve private and company planes, and 
charter services. 
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... Annual wage would hurt 
small firms, employers say 


factory out of employment. However, 
pressure then is exerted by both manage- 
ment and workers of the refrigerator 
plant to get the parts strike ended, in 
order to restore production in the re- 
frigerator-making plant. 

But under a system of annual wages, 
the expert holds, employes of the manu- 
facturing plant would have no reason to 
urge fellow union members at the parts 
plant to end the walkout. Although the 
workers out on strike could not collect 
unemployment benefits from their em- 


ployers, those who were idle as an in- - 


direct effect of the walkout could collect 
the benefits. 

Smaller factories that produce parts 
for the big companies might lose much 
of their business, a company official be- 
lieves, if the large manufacturer had to 
operate under an annual-wage plan. The 
larger firm, to avoid paying idle workers, 
might want to pull back into its own 
plants some of the parts business it had 
farmed out. 

The worker's attitude toward his job, 
under a wage guarantee, also worries 
employers. One management official sums 
it up this way: 

“It is a little difficult to imagine the 
reactions of people under a plan which 
would provide full pay for not working. 
We have become so used to the empha- 
sis upon working, producing, raising the 
standard of living that we have difficulty 
looking into a proposed situation where 
the ideal state would be no one working 
and everyone receiving full pay for do- 
ing nothing.” 

Under union proposals, a worker who 
is laid off would have to register with the 
State employment office but would not 
be required to go out and look for a job 
elsewhere. If the State office found him 
a job, he would not need to take it if he 
found it “unsuitable” for one reason or 
another. The worker’s unemployment 
pay from his regular employer would be 
reduced by the amount earned in a 
temporary job. 

Buying habits of customers also are 
cited by employers. Buyers of autos or 
other large products, such as furnaces or 
refrigerators, want to purchase when 
they have the money saved up or when 
the mood strikes them, employers say. 
Factories must adjust production sched- 
ules to meet seasons of peak demand, the 
argument continues. This means over- 
time pay during some months—and lay- 
offs in slack seasons. 

Both unions and employers say that 
they are prepared for prolonged strikes, 
if necessary, to settle the annual-wage 
question. 
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Selected from over 2,000 issues 
listed on major exchanges 


A NEW Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised 
List of Recommended Common Stocks is just off the 
press. It is broadly diversified as to industry. Selections range 
from the highest quality stocks for safety and income to lower- 
priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. You will 
find the following issues of special interest: 


10 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 20 
22 Quality Growth Stocks; yields up to 5% 
6 Speculative Growth Stocks at 13 to 38 
24 Steady Earners; yields up to 8.3% 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “121 Stocks for Profit 
and Income.” In addition we will send without extra charge the next 
4 issues of the Weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business 
Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This offer 


open to new readers only.) 









210 NEWBURY ST. 














———-- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 


) Met idee ic ci cites cues 
NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 








BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO STAY AT 
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When you check in here, you'll be joining 
most of Baltimore’s famous visitors. 
Teletype: BA263. 








From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing . . . 


LEASING SYSTEM 


tomers ! Locate 
our best boosters-NTLS custo “— 


‘ ompany ! 
the ‘phone 


the d 
of N 
brochure- 4. Chicag® a& 
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Moving 400u? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT «35 rancer ave, pavron 1, ono 
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orlds Fastest Propeller-Driven Airliner 


LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


Lockheeds kerboprap Su per Constellation 


Nearly 100 miles an hour faster than any 
propeller airliner now in service. This pow- 
erful new Super Constellation, equipped 
with American-designed and built Pratt & 
Whitney T-34 turbo-propeller engines, is 
now flying for the U. S. Navy. Its tests 


promise new speed, new performance, and 
greater economy potentials in the transport 
aircraft field. This new transport, Model 
1249, is another example of Lockheed trans- 
port leadership. Watch for important news 
about this turbo-prop Super Constellation. 


Lockh eed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, and Marietta, Georgia 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 














THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
South-Central Home Office 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The beautiful new 22-story PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING — tallest 
office structure in Florida—will have 9 
Otis AUTOTRONIC operatoriess elevators. 
it will be the center of Prudential’s vast 
South-Central Home Office operations, and 
its 8 upper floors will be available to 
other tenants. This is one of more than 
175 new and modernized office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals, banks, and department 
stores that have given AUTOTRONIC eleva- 
toring an overwhelming vote of confidence 
—by buying it! 


Architects: Kemp, Bunch & Jackson 





‘'s “electronic politeness” 


Passengers quickly discover why they like the Otis Electronic Elevator Door. 
It’s the invisible electronic zone of detection that extends in front of the leading 
edges of both car and hoistway doors up to shoulder height—as shown in phantom 
above. It inspires passenger confidence. 

Whenever this electronic zone detects a person’s presence in the doorway, 

the doors politely reverse before they can touch the passenger. But if there is no 
chance of passenger interference, the doors close promptly after each stop. 

This zone of detection prevents unnecessary delays. If a talkative passenger 
lingers overlong in the doorway, a buzzer sounds and the doors s} wly, 
firmly—but politely nudge the passenger out of the doorway so that the 

car can proceed on its way. 

The Otis Electronic Elevator Door is the crowning achievement in the field 
of the operatorless elevator. Its successful development insured the ability of 
operatorless elevators to move great masses of people in busy buildings with 
the greatest degree of safety. Ask any of our 268 offices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 











Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Individuals and corporations in the U.S. are in healthy financial shape. 

Working capital of corporations--the difference between current assets and 
liabilities--has never been so high. in the aggregate. 

Individual savings, in total, have been climbing this year. 

Business setback quite obviously has not cut into the financial strength 
of the private economy. The reverse is true. Financial strength has grown. 








Corporations pushed working capital to 94.1 billion dollars by midyear. 
That is the estimate of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Cash and deposits amounted to 28.7 billions, an increase of 900 millions 
Since March 31. That comes in part from inventory trimming. 

Inventories dropped by 2 billions in the three-month period, and at 65.3 
billions are below stocks held a year ago. 

Manufacturing companies, the group hit hardest by the business dip, still 
managed to add 600 millions to working capital from March 31 to June 30. 

The decline in business volume had little effect on corporate solvency. 














Investment, during the same period, amounted to 7 billion dollars. That 
includes an increase of 1.2 billion in working capital and 5.8 billion in new 
plant and equipment. Corporations got three fourths of this sum from internal 








financial sources--retained earnings and depreciation reserves. 
That goes far to explain why corporations are not borrowing very heavily. 
They can meet most of their financial needs from their own resources. 


In the April-June period, both current assets and current liabilities 
dropped. Assets dropped by 4.5 billions, chiefly because of cut in inventories 
and a reduction in holdings of U.S. securities, sold to meet tax payments. 
Decline in liabilities came principally from a cut in taxes owed the Government. 


Individuals in the same period added 3.5 billions to liquid holdings. 
These include cash, inSurance reserves, Security holdings, debt reduction. 

Savings practices show a shift from the first to the second quarter of 
this year. In the second quarter, individuals put 2 billion dollars into cash 
and savings accounts. Cash and deposits declined during the first quarter. 

Securities purchases amounted to 2.4 billions in the first quarter and 
only 500 millions in the second. Individuals sold U.S. bonds in second quarter. 

Consumer debt was cut 1.5 billions in the first quarter, against a rise 
of 400 millions in the April-June period. 

For the six months ending June 30, liquid savings by individuals is put 
at 7 billion dollars. That is an official estimate. 

















Holdings this year, however, are higher in cash, bank deposits and savings 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


and loan accounts. That, coupled with debt reductions in the early months of 
the year, puts consumers in a position to buy more easily. This may be an 
advance indicator of increased purchasing. 


Personal income is staying at a relatively high rate. 

Income payments to individuals in August were reported officially at a 
rate of 285.4 billions a year, off only a fraction from July's 285.7 billions. 

So far this year income has been running at a rate of 285.2 billions, com- 
pared with 285.5 billions a year for the first eight months of 1953. 

Income after taxes is officially estimated to be running slightly ahead 
of a year ago. But, as savings figures indicate, people are inclined to save 
rather than spend the amounts they are keeping from tax cuts. 














Wage and salary payments, however, are running behind a year ago. 

Workers on payrolls are getting 194.9 billions a year, against 198.2 
billions a year for the first eight months of last year. 

The drop is occurring in payrolls of industries that produce goods. 
Workers in trade, services and government are getting a bit more than last year. 

Other forms of income--earnings of business proprietors, rents, interest 
and dividends--also are running slightly ahead of a year ago. 








Income figures show the cushioning effect of a "built-in stabilizer" 
for business. Social-insurance payments are running almost 2 billion dollars a 
year ahead of last year, offsetting in part the 3.3-billion drop in wages. 


Wage payments are likely to increase in months ahead, as production picks 
Added production means a rise in the number of workers. 
Employment, on the whole, shows the same trend as business activity. 
Total employment for early September is reported by Commerce Department 
at 62.1 million, approximately the same as August. 
Shifts in the working force occurred from August to September. About 
1 million teen-age workers quit to go back to school. And about the same num- 
ber of women were added to the ranks of jobholders. Many were teachers. 














Business optimism is rising on the West Coast. That is the finding in a 
survey by an insurance company for the 1l Western States. 

Survey results show that 55 per cent of businessmen polled expect the fourth 
quarter to be better than 1953's, while 9 per cent expect that same volume. 

Improved business over the third quarter of 1954 is expected by nearly 
three fourths of Western businessmen. 

Feeling is quite general in the West that business is on the upgrade. 
Businessmen also look for more competition in 1955. About 60 per cent of 
them expect to increase their spending on advertising and sales promotion. 











Figures on the state of American business are being brought up to date. 

Census Bureau is about to make a count of manufacturers, mines, farms, 
wholesale trade and several services, such as repairs, theaters, hotels. 

Results will give a clear and comprehensive statistical picture of how the 
American economy is operating. Information will be published for the whole 
United States, and also will be broken down into regions. 
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ENGLISH DUAL CHIMES Circa 7840. Strikes either Whittington or Westminster chimes. From famous Old Charter Collection. 


Tick-tock ..tick-tock...the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock...seven long years! 


Only a superior whiskey improves with age. Old Charter goes into the 
cask the finest whiskey obtainable. Long, quiet years later it emerges with 
all the subtle flavor a bountiful nature can bestow upon a whiskey. 


Long the standard of excellence for bourbon drinkers, Old Charter’s 
superb quality and rare smooth flavor have actually converted 
many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 

whiskey drinkers. Try it yourself and you'll see why. 


GERMAN FIRE CLOCK Circa ig er — 
ath ‘Tells Gate tir mentee af oll Straight Bourbon WV hiskey *7 Years Old 


burned in column. But however time 86 Proof +O ld Charter Distillery Co. 


is measured, you will always enjoy . aaa. = 
(id Charter’s supreme quality. Louisville, Kent ucky 





Only STEEL 






2 J 
America’s Underground. The gas industry has truly worked a modern miracle by building a vast 
network of underground pipelines to carry vital natural gas to almost every part of the nation. Because 
of it, areas far from the gas fields can enjoy the comforts and conveniences of natural gas fuel, at low 
cost. U.S. Steel supplies thousands of miles of steel pipe like this for major transmission lines. 
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Handy Entry! Here’s the modern outside basement door 
for new homes providing direct access for easy, conven- 
ient storage of bulky equipment, lawn furniture, garden 
tools. Keeps outside traffic from tracking through first 
floor rooms. A must when you plan a workshop or recre- 
ation room. The burglar and weather-proof doors come 
in standard sizes, are made of 12-gauge hot rolled steel 
sheets produced by U‘S. Steel. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, It’s 
a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


Can do so many jobs so well 


Sea-going Water Heater. This space- 
saving 7-gallon storage water heater op- 
erates on butane gas to provide hot water 
in a 30-foot Tahiti ketch. Running hot 
water, like many other “comforts of 
home,” is usually ruled out on a small 
ship because of space restrictions. But 
this midget heater, made of USS Steel 
Sheets, is just the ticket for small craft. 


Suspense! it’s always with you when 
you're drilling for oil. For example, from 
huge “Oilwell” Traveling Blocks and 
Swivels like these are suspended the long 
strings of rotating steel drill pipe that 
probe the earth for oil. U.S. Steel is one 
of the biggest producers of steel equip- 
ment and cement for oil field use. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


4-1692-B 




























Finance Week 











Some of the savings you ex- 
from federal tax cuts are 
likely to be swallowed up by 
State and local treasuries. 

_ While U.S. is trimming its out- 
lays, States, cities, counties are 
posting theirs. 

_ People, it seems, want more 
d better services all the time. 


At least one big group of spenders 
in this country still is pouring out 
money—more of it each year. State 
and local governments are spending 
on a scale they never attempted 
before. 

Those outlays stand out in sharp 
contrast to other spending trends. U.S. 
Government is busily slashing its budg- 
et. Industry is investing less in plant 
and equipment, and far less in inven- 
tories. Many families are holding back. 
But State and local units are spend- 
ing a tenth more than they were a 
year ago. 

Result is a tight squeeze on treasuries 
of State and local governments—and on 
pocketbooks of their taxpayers. 

Spending trend, for States, shows up 
clearly in the table on this page. 

Altogether, States spent nearly 19 bil- 
lion dollars in the year that ended June 
30. That’s 3.6 billion more than they 
ere laying out just four years earlier, 
dd 3% times as much as they were 
spending back in 1942. 

Schools are the big item. States now 
are putting up nearly 5 billions a year 
for schools—four times as much as in 
1942—as record birth rates of recent 
years jam the country’s classrooms. 

Outlays on highways show the same 
spectacular trend. With 58 million cars 
and trucks registered—twice as many 
as in prewar days—States are straining 
to keep up with traffic by spending near- 
ly 4 billions a year on highways and 
streets. That’s 3% times the 1942 rate. 

Other outlays by States are following 
the same course. 

So is spending by counties, cities and 
towns as population increases and shifts 
compel new facilities. 

What has happened—and is still hap- 
pening—is a vast movement of fami- 
lies to the suburbs. New residential areas 
in once-sleepy counties and towns on city 
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HERE SPENDING IS IN A BOOM 


Big Rise in Outlays by States, Cities, Counties 


fringes are overwhelming schools, roads, 
water and sewerage facilities. Result is 
a construction program that already has 
broken all records. 

You get the picture most clearly in a 
look at construction spending by State 
and local governments together. In 1939, 
before war shortages brought restrictions, 
these units spent 1.8 billions on new con- 
struction. By 1948, they were being 
forced to spend 3.7 billions, more than 
twice as much. Now, they're spending 8 
billions a year—the total more than dou- 
bled again in six years. 

And the trend continues. The latest 
one-year increase for State and _ local 
outlays on construction is greater than 
the entire increase for all private spend- 
ing on construction in the year. Now, 
States and localities are spending nearly 
as much on construction as they spent on 
all programs in prewar days. 

You get this same idea when you note 
that 4.5 million people are on State and 
local payrolls—200,000 more than a year 
ago. 

Together, State and local units spent 


nearly 35 billion dollars in the year end- 
ed June 30. To compare, the Federal 
Government in the year just ended spent 
9.5 billions on all programs except de- 
fense for future wars and debt interest 
and veterans’ payments that result from 
past wars. 

Scramble for revenues that accom- 
panies this expenditure rise gets more 
frantic each year. States, counties and 
cities have adopted so many new levies 
that—for most—there seems to be no new 
way to extract cash. 

A new study of overlapping federal, 
State and local taxes by the President's 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions says that State and local units are 
“employing, in varying degrees, prac- 
tically every major taxation device 
known to public finance.” 

Twenty-nine States and the District 
of Columbia levy personal income taxes. 
So do 300 or more local units. But 96.6 
cents of every dollar collected in per- 
sonal income taxes goes into the U.S. 
Treasury. 

(Continued on page 126) 





Schools 
Highways 
Public welfare 


Retirement, unemployment 
pay, etc. 


Health, hospitals 
Natural resources 
Police, public safety 
Executive offices, courts, etc. 
Other 

TOTAL 





WHY STATES SCRAMBLE 
FOR TAX MONEY 


Spending by States—in Millions of Dollars 


1942 1950 1954 
$1,182 $3,413 $4,800 
1,134 2,668 3,900 
913 2,358 2,660 
505 2,177 2,180 
311 1,042 1,370 
160 477 540 
146 328 450 
166 322 430 
826 2,297 2,320 
$5,343 $15,082 $18,650 


Note: Years are fiscal years ending June 30. 


Source: 1942 and 1950, U. S. Census Bureau; 1954, estimates from latest 
Census data by USN&WR Economic Unit. 
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Do you buy your commodity require- 
ments in quantity when the price 
seems right? That system works fine 
if prices rise later on. It doesn’t if 
they decline. 

Why not “hedge” your position 
by using the futures markets? Then 
no matter which way prices move, 
you've minimized your risk. 

Our long commodity experience 
can be helpful to you. Tell us your 
inventory problem—we’ll be glad to 
make recommendations. Our com- 
prehensive handbook, “Commodities 
1954” is available to executives. 
Write on your letterhead. 


Address Dept. U-3 


- 
BACHE & CO. 
Founded 1879 
Members leading stock & commodity exchanges 
36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 





Finance Week 











SIZE CONTROL 


REVERSIBLE 
PLUG GAGES 


FOR FAST, ACCURATE GAGING 
AT LOWEST COST... 


. our catalog 53 tells you how! 


SIZE CONTROL COMPANY 


02 WEST WASHIN( BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS. + MOnroe 6-6710 


>TON 


D 


AMERICAN GAGE and MACHINE COMPANY 








. . . Seven eighths of local 
bills paid by property tax 


Taxes on corporation incomes are col- 
lected by 32 States and the District. Yet 
the Federal Government takes more than 
96 cents out of each dollar collected on 
corporate incomes. 

Virtually all States levy death taxes, 
and 12 States tax gifts. Yet the Federal 
Government gets nearly 80 cents of this 
tax dollar. 

And so it goes. The U.S. Treasury 
rakes in 78 cents of the tobacco tax dol- 
lar, 83 cents of the liquor tax dollar, and 
more than 80 cents of each dollar col- 
lected from the amusement tax and other 
selective excises. 

States, meanwhile, can claim the bulk 
of the revenue from only one tax—the 
general sales tax—and even that levy 
overlaps federal and local taxes. 

Counties and cities, for their part, en- 
joy a near monopoly of just one tax, the 
property tax. They claim nearly 96 cents 
of each property tax dollar. 

What all this seems to add up to is 
something like desperation for States and 
localities trying to provide the services 
and vastly expanded facilities their new 
populations are demanding. 

Local governments illustrate the prob- 
lem. Despite the addition of a bewilder- 
ing variety of small-time levies, local 
governments still must depend on prop- 
erty taxes for 87.5 per cent of all their 
tax revenues, And it’s property taxes that 
uniformly bear the cost of new schools, 
water and sewerage systems and other 
local facilities. 

Even with big subsidies from their 
States and from the Federal Treasury, 
cities and counties are forced to press 
ever heavier burdens on owners of real 
and personal property—businessmen and 
homeowners. 

Indebtedness of States 
is rising steadily. 

States have watched their debts rise 
from less than 2.4 billion dollars in 1946 
to a figure that now is approaching 9 
billions. 

Counties and cities find their debts 
following that same trend. 

In the year ended last June 30, State 
and local governments borrowed 6.6 
billion dollars, half again as much as 
in the preceding year. Some of that 
went to pay off old debt. States are re- 
sorting to toll roads, in an effort to 
shift the burden from taxpayers to users. 
Already in calendar 1954, States have 
issued a billion dollars in toll-road 
bonds. 

What's to come of it all is something 
that Administration officials are hoping 
to learn from Mr. Eisenhower's study 

(Continued on page 127) 
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This Season 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 


in the beauty and luxury of the 





Our big jnctorial folder will give 


you an tdea of our 


Unsurpassed Service « Magnificent Setting 
Delicious Food « Colorful Pool Area 
Championship Golf Course 


and many other interesting things 
to see and do here...Just write to 


Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box 91, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Finance Week 
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_.. Federal dilemma: Tax less 
or subsidize States more 


commission. The Federal Government 
can give up some of its tax monopoly, 
so States can collect the funds they 
need. Or the Federal Government can 
use its tax powers, and pay out more 
subsidies to States and localities. The 
Administration is plugging hard for the 
first course. 

It's Congress, though, that will have 
} to approve any sacrifice of federal taxes. 
And Congressmen are acutely aware that 
any such step would be a move away 
from the system by which revenues from 
wealthier States are transferred to poorer 
States. This fact leads observers to expect 
little in practical results from the Com- 
mission’s study. 





Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


OCTOBER 15. Estate executors 
file third installment of 1953 
estate income tax. 


NOVEMBER 1. Housewives and 
farmers file Social Security tax 
return, Forms 941 and 942, and 
pay tax on third-quarter wages 

j paid to employes. 


@ Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in September if more than $100. 


® Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month in third quarter 
file return, Form 941, and pay 
third-quarter income and Social 
Security taxes. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers deposit excise taxes for Sep- 
tember if more than $100. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file third-quarter re- 
turn, Form 720, and pay third- 
quarter taxes. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in Sep- 
tember. 


NOVEMBER 10. Employers who 
made deposits of income and 
withholding taxes during third 
quarter file return, Form 941. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers who made deposits of excise 
taxes during third quarter file 
return, Form 720, 
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business with the 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sound fiscal policies have freed the Dominican 
Republic of all public debt. This, plus other devel- 
opments, has improved the country’s foreign 
trade position so that no dollar exchange prob- “ 


lem exists for U. S. exporters. 


Does business with the Dominican Republic 


interest you? Then write on 
your company letterhead 


for a free copy of Chemical 
Eco- 
nomic Survey No. 96 which 
discusses the Dominican 


Bank’s International 


economy. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








THE BEST BUY FROM BRITAIN!| 

handwoven : 
see PP tweed jacket 
by Send only $ 20.34 


Duty 4.77. Verified value $42.50 
Hacking model with side vents. 
Lounge model without vents. 
Fully lined, leather thong buttons. 
Chest :— 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 in. 
Designs :— Checks, Herringbones 
or Solids. Colors :— Nut brown, 
Tan, Heather or Grey. 

% Send for free bumper catalog! 
We had 18,000 requests for it from 
one reference in this magazine. 


JOYCE WELLS Ltd. tonoon,enctanc 















the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 








Send A Copy 


To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 24th & N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 


with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
CI If possible send the October 15, 1954 issue. 
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what difference does the 
“horseless carriage” make? 


No industry believes more in changes than the auto-makers. 
That is because they make progress through changes. 

Let’s look back. Models that were so modern not long ago are 
antiques today. They have been made so by the constant effort of 
auto-makers to improve their product—to make it more attractive, 
more comfortable, smoother-running. 

The modern auto is a triumph of creative engineering, in which 
steels made by Jones & Laughlin play an important part. 

J&L supplies steel Sheet and Strip to the stamping presses that 
form streamlined auto bodies, hoods and fenders. Springs made 
of J&L Steel Wire put comfort into auto seats. J&L rolls rugged 
steel sections for frames and tire rims. And, J&L makes the exact- 
ing quality Cold Drawn Bars needed for spark plugs, steering and 
transmission assemblies. 

In applications like these, J&L 
Steels contribute greatly to 
the continuing progress of 
the auto industry. 
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MONTREAL ® WASHINGTON © OTTAWA ® RIO DE JANEIRO 





>> American investors are being warned to beware of a small but active group 
of shady stock promoters now operating out of Montreal. You may be on their 
"sucker" lists. They are finding their prey all over the U.S. Their wares 
usually are uranium stocks, but sometimes are oil or gold-mining shares. 
Stock swindlers in Montreal operate in this way: They send you their 





flamboyant literature making extravagant claims; they follow up with long- 
distance phone calls and sometimes personal solicitation. They are smooth- 
talking, high-pressure salesmen. Some of them are citizens of U.S. 

Typical bucket-shop operators, they are ready to fold up and move ona 
moment's notice. It's not easy to catch up with them. 








>> Difficulty is in detecting the fraudulent stock promotion of this type. 
After all, most Canadian securities being offered are perfectly legitimate. 

Here are some things for investors to keep in mind: 

Wild claims of quick profits and bonanza ore bodies (in the case of urani- 
um) ought to arouse suSpicion. Look for facts in promotional material. These 
promoters typically try to rush you into buying. Don't be rushed. Take your time. 

All public offerings of securities in the U.S. must be registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in Washington. Make sure that any Canadian 
securities you buy have been so registered. 

All brokers and dealers offering securities in the U.S. must be registered 
with the SEC even if they operate out of a foreign country. Check on this. 

Stock salesmen who do not represent recognized members of Canadian stock 
exchanges should, in general, be treated with caution. 














>> Victims of these Montreal operators have been filing complaints with the 
Better Business Bureau, with State authorities or with the SEC. 

The SEC can extradite fraudulent stock promoters from Canada, provided 
sufficient evidence can be established to obtain indictments. The provincial 
officials in Canada are just as anxious to get rid of these fly-by-night 
operators as the SEC is. Canadians are victimized as well as Americans. 

The U.S. Post Office Department, in cases where fraudulent use of the mails 
is shown, can stop delivery to such promoters. ‘This isn't very effective, 
though, since their names and addresses can be changed easily. 











>> Stock swindlers in Canada have been a problem for many years..... 

Toronto used to be their favorite headquarters. But last year securities 
regulations in Ontario were tightened up through the co-operative efforts of 
legitimate Canadian brokers, the Ontario Securities Commission and the SEC. But 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


these "stockateers," as they are sometimes called, have now moved over to 
Montreal, which is in the Province of Quebec. 

Quebec officials intend to tighten their securities regulations when the 
provincial legislature meets next month. The Canadian Government has passed no 
national laws regulating sale of Canadian securities. 

Legitimate brokers in Canada are, of course, much concerned about these 
shysters who make investors suspicious of Canadian stock promotions. It's clear 
that Canada needs investment funds to develop rich national resources. 

But the U.S. investor should be wary of "get-rich-quick" schemes. 








>> Meanwhile, in Ottawa at the Colombo Plan meeting last week, the U.S. was 
busy trying to make friends and influence people of Southern Asia. The Colombo 
Plan brings together a group of Asian and Western countries that mutually con- 
tribute to the economic development of Southern (or free) Asia. 

Neutralist countries, such as India and Indonesia, are in the Colombo Plan 
but not in the recently signed Manila Pact for the defense of Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. now is making it crystal clear that, as before Manila, its 
economic-aid program for Asia includes these neutralist countries as well as 
Manila Pact allies. U.S. would especially welcome deals on U.S. surplus foods 
whereby the recipient country gets the foods and puts up an agreed amount of its 
own currency for use in economic development projects. 

Hope is that such offers will make neutral countries more friendly to U.S. 
aims. However, indications are that, while these neutral countries like the 
idea of food offers, they suspect U.S. motives and think the U.S. is trying to 
lure them into the Manila Pact by the back door. 

Meanwhile, the Russians and Communist Chinese are bombarding the neutrals 
with trade and aid offers..... It seems that more than one can play at this game. 








>> The U.S. is again bailing out Brazil with a loan, the third in 20 months. 

Loans to. Brazil during this period total about half a billion dollars. 

The Export-Import Bank loaned Brazil 300 million in February, 1953. This 
was used to pay off a large part of the trade bills then owed U.S. exporters. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York last July made a short-term loan of 
80 million to tide Brazil over a disastrous slump in coffee exports, which 
followed the Brazilian Government's increase in the minimum export price. 

Another loan to Brazil has just been made by the Federal Reserve Bank. This 
one-year loan is for 160 million, half of which will simply pay off the July 
loan. Brazil pledges not to sell any of its gold during the term of the loan. 

Brazil's trade debts in the U.S. (and other countries) will still be pretty 
high, even after the new loan is applied to them. 

Brazil's economic problems are many. There is a galloping inflation. The 
budget is far out of balance. Money circulation is soaring. 

The new Government, installed after the suicide of President Getulio 
Vargas, is trying to face up to a mess made worse by Vargas's political maneu- 
verings. Currying favor, he doubled minimum wages, heavily subsidized electric- 
power rates, allowed credit inflation to get out of hand. 

Eugenio Gudin, the new Finance Minister, is starting to combat inflation by 
curbing credit for speculative building and for other nonessentials. He is 
seeking to meet the Government's financing needs out of savings. He is cutting 
down imports of less essential goods. But he has a hard row to hoe. 
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hurried to the point. The Aussies were moving up a few Ma- 
tilda tanks of the vintage of the dark days of Buna and Gona. 
One tall lad from Down Under, looking up as the brass 
strolled by, recognized the General and remarked: “Well, 
ain’t that a bit of bloody all right!” 

The tanks struck a trap and were held up. Suddenly two 
Nips in ditches on opposite sides of the road, and less than a 
hundred feet away, opened up. The Aussies killed them. Mac- 
Arthur walked up to where one lay, and leaning over opened 
his leather cartridge box. That second an army photographer 
dropped to one knee to take a picture. A bullet ripped into 
his shoulder. MacArthur saw that the man was not badly 
wounded and then led the way ahead. He walked as if he 
were actually exalted by the danger he faced. (He was wear- 
ing his “lucky hat,” as usual.) 

Kenney had his own way of doing things. He walked up 
alongside of MacArthur and remarked that if he wanted to 
collect a bullet as a souvenir, he was sure going after it the 
right way. Pretty soon they'd be running into a Jap outpost, 
but that was the infantry’s affair and not the commander-in- 
chief's business. How about heading back toward the shore 
and the cruiser Boise? MacArthur grinned down at his air 
commander and chuckled: “All right, George, we'll go back. 
You mustn’t miss that chocolate ice cream soda they’ve got 
for you.” 

All this had happened on the Sunday morning of June 10, 
1945. On Tuesday the party was at the beautiful harbor of 
Jolo on the Sulu Sea. Eichelberger, fresh from his great 
triumph in Mindanao, flew in for a conference. . . . 

That night after dinner on board the Boise the General un- 
burdened himself for a full hour on his conclusions about the 
war and the mistakes being made in the Central Pacific, about 
the Russians and about the world in general. He explained, 
for instance, how he had decided on the Brunei Bay operation 
only after he had studied the enemy dispositions for several 
months. When the Japanese pulled out their fleet from Brunei, 
he figured they would also pare down their garrison. He 
watched intelligence reports, studied photographs of land- 
ing areas and finally concluded that his keystone dictum 
of knowing exactly “when and where to fight” had been sat- 
isfied. It was the companion piece to “hittin’ °em where they 
ain't.” 

Turning to the larger strategy of the future, he explained 
that if it was necessary eventually to land on the enemy’s 
home islands, a prerequisite should be to have the Russian 
Army strike in northern Manchuria before America tried to 
invade Kyushu, the lowermost island of the Japanese chain. 
The Russians should engage the million Japanese soldiers in 
Manchuria and dull the edge of the Nip Air Force. It would 
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take up much of the shock of the American landings and save 
thousands of American lives. 
o °° oe 


Two days later MacArthur went ashore at 
Zamboanga. There had been sharp fighting here a few weeks 
before, and some thousand starving enemy soldiers, including 
Lt. General Hojo, had escaped to the hills. Again that night 
MacArthur, puffing away on his corn-cob, talked of the great 
battle of Iwo Jima and the desperate struggle for Okinawa, 
both under supreme naval command and over which he had 
not the slightest control or authority. 

At Iwo Jima the fighting had begun in February 1945, and 
in the terrible days that followed the American casualties had 
been more than 20,000, with some 4,500 killed. This did not 
include the losses of naval personnel, which were well over 
1,000. The counted Japanese dead had been 21,000. King and 
Nimitz and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had decided that the lit- 
tle island, 4 miles by 2, was necessary as a half-way base for 
the crippled B-29 bombers returning to their airfields in Sai- 
pan and the Marianas after bombing the Tokyo area. And the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff considered that it was needed as a base 
for fighters accompanying the heavy American bombers on 
their long-range raids. 

Not even the expensive and deadly Iwo battle had checked 
the Navy and the JCS in their determination to capture the 
large island of Okinawa, which lay almost directly below the 
lower tip of the southern home island of Kyushu... . 

The Okinawa landings began on April 1 and the fierce and 
heroic fighting did not end until June 21. During the week 
before final victory, MacArthur and his officers on the Boise 
had only a rough estimate of the losses and the frightening 
cost the Marines and the Army, and the Navy as well, paid for 
their triumph. Total American ground casualties on the island 
eventually were put at 65,631 men, including 7,300 dead. The 
Japanese Air, largely suicide planes, had sunk 36 ships and 
damaged 332 others. Naval casualties afloat were estimated 
as high as 27,000 men, with 4,907 killed on the U.S. ships. 
Japanese dead totaled 107,500, with 7,400 prisoners. 

The night closed in with the Boise moving northward 
through the quiet Sulu Sea. It was a serious and disturbed 
group who quietly analyzed the costly Okinawa venture. 
Why had American casualties been so high? Could they have 
been prevented? Had there been serious errors in tactics? 
There was some question, in the first place, whether Oki- 
nawa was an absolutely essential objective. Smaller islands 
nearby might have been taken swiftly without serious losses 
and fighter bases established if it still had been felt that Oki- 
nawa was absolutely essential. 

Once the upper two-thirds of the 68-mile-long island had 
been secured, the lower tip could have been sealed off, and 
the troops there allowed to starve. Most of the American 
ground casualties had occurred in the exhausting series of 
deadly frontal attacks against this southern nest. The Japa- 
nese there might have been made prisoners of their own 
barricades, and the captured airfields and bases in the central 
part of the island could rapidly have been put into operation. 

Within two weeks after the initial landings an area 50 miles 
long and the width of the island and well beyond enemy artil- 
lery range was firmly held by the Americans. It was space 
enough to build a great and useful air base and staging area 
for the coming assault on the Japanese home islands, without 
regard for the doomed enemy troops trapped below. This was 
precisely what was done near the end of the costly campaign. 

Even when the frontal attacks against the lower pocket 
were proving so costly, no bold attempts were ordered at 
surprise amphibious landings or great air drops behind the 
enemy lines that might have permitted double-envelopment. 
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Excellent and brave as the ground commanders certainly 
were, the situation called for an over-all leader who had the 
imagination and expert know-how—as well as the authority— 
to depart from staid, old methods of direct assault. 

Such was the conclusion arrived at that late June night on 
the warm Sulu Sea. 


On July 1 Ejichelberger and his Eighth 
Army took over the fighting on Luzon and throughout the 
entire Philippines. Krueger and his mighty Sixth Army were 
released to rest and reequip for the desperate undertaking 
that lay ahead. 

This Sixth Army had fought long and gallantly. All Luzon 
was now cleared, save the almost impenetrable Caraballo 
mountains in the north, and portions of the great Sierra Ma- 
dre chain that ran along the eastern side of the island. Tens of 
thousands of utterly fanatical Japanese still held like grim 
death to their caves and mortar pits and dugouts along the 
steep slopes and narrow, roadless valleys that led into the 
high places. To capture a single key mountain track, less than 
three miles long in the Caraballos, had taken weeks of cruel 
fighting before the series of 214 caves had been blasted and 
burned out, and the last of the 9,000 half-crazed defenders 
killed. The final link in the steel chain that was now pulled 
taut around Luzon had been forged with the American land- 
ings at Legaspi in the south and at Aparri in the extreme 
north. 

By middle August less than 50,000 Japanese troops re- 
mained alive of the total 400,000 who had guarded the scat- 
tered islands when MacArthur on October 20, 1944, made 
his first landing at Leyte. On Luzon alone there were now 
192,000 counted Japanese dead, and 9,700 captured. The 
total cost had been 7,933 American dead and 32,632 wounded 
and missing. 

The ratio furnished an accurate table of the small Ameri- 
can losses against enemy killed in MacArthur's Southwest Pa- 
cific campaigns. The comparative figures possibly had never 
been equalled in war between more or less equal forces. 
Krueger's Sixth Army alone had counted more than 250,000 
Japanese dead since it fought its first meager and handicapped 
battles in Guinea. It had by-passed and left to die on the vine 
at least another quarter-million. Yet its own losses for almost 
three years of war, including Leyte and Luzon, had been 
13,199 killed, 51,162 wounded and 528 missing—a total 
casualty list of 64,889. For every Sixth Army casualty suf- 
fered, the American soldiers in MacArthur's command had 
demanded almost four dead Japanese, and an equal number 
by-passed and left behind to starve. Yet MacArthur's naval 
forces and amphibious units were but a fraction of those 
available to the Central Pacific. 

The MacArthur strategy and tactics had paid off hand- 
somely in American boys who came home. 


c ° ° 


The surrender terms were received in Wash- 
ington on the 14th. Early that evening President Truman 
broadcast the acceptance of what he called “the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Japan.” 

In his short broadcast the President added that General 
Douglas MacArthur had been appointed Supreme Allied 
Commander to receive the surrender. 

o . ° 

The terrible losses in the Navy-controlled Okinawa battle 
had shocked President Truman, and this had helped influence 
him in favor of MacArthur. Nimitz was the Navy’s choice for 
the post of supreme allied commander. 

The new President had not as yet succumbed to the bitter 
hatred and envy that the leftist groups around the White 
House, along with certain individuals in the Pentagon and 
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State Department had for MacArthur. He could still make his 
own decisions. 
o oe . 


MacArthur Saves Japan 
From the Reds 


a ° oO 


. .» MacArthur sought to enlighten his critics and the public 
by a report so reassuring and optimistic that there could no 
longer be any legitimate criticism of his work. America was 
in the midst of a vast emotional urge that her soldiers every- 
where be brought home. The near-miracle of bloodless occu- 
pation that had occurred in Japan played directly into this 
sentimental demand, and the bright hope that MacArthu 
now held out gave a tremendous importance to his announce- 
ment. Its implied promises had been well augmented a few 
days before when General Eichelberger had been quoted as 
saying, “If the Japs continue acting as they are now, within 
a year this thing should be washed up.” 
The MacArthur statement read: 


The smooth progress of the occupation of Japan has en- 
abled a drastic cut in the number of troops originally esti- 
mated for that purpose. .. . 

By utilizing the Japanese governmental structure to the 
extent necessary to prevent complete social disintegration, 
insure internal distribution, maintain labor and prevent 
calamitous disease or wholesale starvation, the purposes of 
the surrender terms can be accomplished with only a small 
fraction of the men, time and money originally projected. 
. . . Probably no greater gamble has been taken in history 
than the initial landings where our ground forces were out- 
numbered a thousand to one, but the stakes were worth it. 


Then came the proposal that was to bring on a violent re- 
action from those who wanted a harsh and bitter revenge on 
Japan: 


As a consequence of the saving in men the occupa- 
tion forces originally believed essential are being drastically 
cut, and troops will be returned to the United States as 
rapidly as ships can be made available. Within six months 
the occupational force, unless unforeseen factors arise, will 
probably number not more than two hundred thousand 
men, a size probably within the framework of our projected 
regular establishment, and which will permit the complete 
demobilization of our citizen Pacific forces which have 
fought so long and so nobly through to victory. Once Ja- 
pan is disarmed, this force will be sufficiently strong to in- 
sure our will. . . . 


It was ready-made for the headline writers and for sensa- 
tional radio announcers. But somehow the happy news it car- 
ried to mothers and wives and to millions of American fami- 
lies fell like a deadly bomb on the Department of State in 
Washington. 

Two days after the statement was issued in Tokyo Acting 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson held a press conference in 
his office . . . In answer to a question by a reporter, Ache- 
son formally replied: 


I have no comment to make on the military aspects of 
what General MacArthur stated. That is a purely military 
matter with which the State Department is not properly 
concerned. 

I think I can say that I am surprised that anybody can 
foresee at this time the number of forces which will be 
necessary in Japan. That may come from my inadequate 
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knowledge of the military field, however, and it is not very 
important. 

The important thing is that the policy in regard to Japan 
is the same policy which has always been held by this Gov- 
ernment and is still held so far as I know—and I think I 
know. 

In carrying out that policy the occupation forces are the 
instruments of policy and not the determinants of policy, and 
the policy is and has been that the surrender of Japan will 
be carried out, that Japan will be put in position where it can- 
not renew aggressive warfare, that the present economic and 
social system of Japan which makes for a will-to-war will be 
changed so that will-to-war will not continue, and what- 
ever it takes to carry this out will be used to carry it out. 


The day before, President Truman at his regular press con- 
ference had quietly explained that he had not been informed 
of the possibilities of the drastic cut in the Japanese occupa- 
tion forces until he had seen it in the General’s statement. 
MacArthur had first estimated that he would need an army of 
occupation of 500,000. He had later reduced that estimate to 
400,000, and now there was a possibility that it might be as 
low as 200,000. The President’s calm appraisal was quite dif- 
ferent from the somewhat ill-tempered viewpoint of Acheson, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The sudden outbreak against General Mac- 
Arthur by the Acting Secretary of State tended to bring into 
the open the tight little group within the Department that had 
quietly been wielding a considerable influence in Far East- 
em affairs. 

MacArthur was by no means unaware of the dangers and 
stresses that faced the Far Eastern world. He had many lines 
f of information that led from Washington to his own office. A 
continuous flow of visitors from America kept him alerted to 
many of the secret moves within the Washington government 
and administration. A number of his friends who came to see 
him in Tokyo were deeply concerned over the state of affairs 
and by the betrayal into Communist hands of the fruits of 
Allied victory in both Europe and Asia. 

His chief concern was his own problem of building the new 
life in Japan and guarding it against attacks from without 
and within. But China, too, was close to his heart, and he 
watched with misgiving and despair as the China tragedy 
unfolded. 

Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley flew back to Washington 
from China. Partly because of his poor health and partly be- 
cause of his angry report criticizing the personal loyalty of 
certain of his aides belonging to the State Department group 
of pro-Communist Chinese, his immediate resignation, sub- 
mitted November 26, 1945, was accepted. General Marshall 
had been relieved as Army Chief of Staff only six days when 
President Truman sent for him and insisted that he must re- 
place Hurley in China. While his instructions were being 
formulated, Marshall was busy before a Senatorial commit- 
tee that was investigating the Pearl Harbor disaster—and in 
particular trying to jog his usually keen memory into recall- 
ing where he was the night before and the morning of De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

Marshall’s first move was on January 13, 1946, when he ar- 
tanged a tentative truce with both armies frozen in their posi- 
tions of that moment. There was, however, a provision that 
Nationalist troops could restore Chinese authority in certain 
t portions of Manchuria long held by Japan. The Chinese Com- 
munists soon broke the truce, and civil war was resumed. 
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Shortly after this Marshall flew home for consultation with 
the President and with Acheéson’s left-wing advisors. 

On his return in March of 1946 he was met at the Tokyo 
airfield by MacArthur. Not once did Marshall mention his dif- 
ficult China assignment or discuss with MacArthur how the 
turn of affairs there might affect the whole Far Eastern situ- 
ation and the problems involved in the occupation of Japan. 
The isolation of MacArthur from the currents of policy in 


Washington was deliberate and complete. 
° ° - 


. . . While Washington 
Lets China Go Communist 


Hes IN TOKYO during his years as Supreme Commander 
MacArthur came into complete and final maturity. 
Almost 20 years before these Tokyo days he had reached the 
top rung of the peace-time military ladder as Army Chief of 
Staff. Certainly no additional military honors remained for 
him to gain. He then graduated from soldiering into the 
higher echelon of statesmanship. 

As a matter of fact, his service ever since 1935, when he 
embarked on his handicapped and misunderstood career as 
military advisor to President Quezén, had cast him into the 
definite and sustained role of soldier-statesman. Part of his 
formal task with Quezén was actually called “diplomatic rep- 
resentation,” and his influence on the thinking of both the 
Philippine commonwealth leaders and the Filipino people 
was of immense importance. 

This statesman side of his duties in Australia, and then 
again in the liberation of the Philippine Islands, was almost 
as valuable to his country as his purely military victories. 
With the momentous decision to send him to Japan as the 
proconsul of the wrecked and helpless nation, he stepped into 
a position that carried with it the personal responsibility for 
the life or death of American interests in these key islands of 
the Pacific. The subsequent moves he made and somehow 
was able to get Washington to accept had been decided on 
the highest moral and patriotic plane. 

° oO ° 

Strong as had been his personal ambitions to be at the head 
in every endeavor, there had also been planted deep within 
him a high character standard from which there could be no 
deviation. The definitely superior mind he inherited had been 
supported and improved by his own energy and singleness of 
purpose. These qualifications tended to mark him with certain 
of the attributes of genius. As the years went by and his re- 
sponsibilities increased, he never betrayed the West Point 
motto that had sustained him from his cadet days—“Duty, 
Honor, Country.” 

It was unfortunate that in the eyes of many people certain 
little human weaknesses apparently blurred the hard and rigid 
outlines of this unusual soldier. His need for study and medi- 
tation and for a quiet existence where he could work out his 
own solutions and decisions often made him liable to imputa- 
tions of snobbishness and aristocratic superiority. He was ac- 
cused of being aloof and lacking the common touch. 

Apparently he could never quite reconcile his inherent shy- 
ness to the roar of the crowd. In his mature years he wanted 
personal success only when it coincided with the success of his 
country; and his country always came first. He was sensitive 
to criticism, but there was a tough fiber in his character that 
made him invincible and incorruptible. As was evidenced in 
his handling of beaten Japan, he harbored no revenge but 
rather a broad humanitarianism and an understanding of the 
human needs of these broken and helpless people. 
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It was with deepest concern that MacArthur watched the 
gradual deterioration of the Nationalist government in China, 
brought about by America’s lack of any intelligent long-range 
policy and by the deliberate plotting of Communist agents 
and their followers in high position in Washington and else- 
where. He had never met Chiang Kai-shek, but he looked 
upon him as a true comrade-in-arms and a thoroughly de- 
voted Chinese patriot. He knew the details of the Generalis- 
simo’s unbroken fight against Russian-inspired Communist in- 
trusion since the early 1920s, and he knew that Moscow con- 
sidered Chiang Kai-shek as its No. 1 enemy. 

From 1937 to V-J day the Generalissimo had been fighting 
for his life against Japan, and never for a day had he suc- 
cumbed to any outside pressures that would compromise the 
integrity of his country. During these years he had to fight 
also the Communist Chinese armies, which had never aided 
him by making a single decisive move against the Japanese 
invaders. Always he must fight these two enemies, who, oddly 
enough, had a bitter and eternal hatred for each other. Al- 
ways it was the long arm of the Kremlin that helped set the 
evil forces moving against Chiang Kai-shek. 

Since the turn of the century America had been the one 
permanent and unselfish friend that China could depend 
upon. John Hay’s Open Door Policy had stood the test of 
time. Hay, as Secretary of State under President McKinley, 
had been in the forefront of the little group of men who at 
the turn of the century had remained steadfast in their belief 
not only that did much. of America’s destiny lie in the West- 
ern Pacific but that her well-being rested to a large degree on 
her close friendship with China. A distinguished list of states- 
men followed this political philosophy—Theodore Roosevelt 
and Elihu Root, Senators Lodge and Beveridge, Herbert 
Hoover and Charles Evans Hughes and in the earlier days of 
his administrations, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The pattern of Stalin’s global strategy for ultimate Com- 
munist world domination had assumed dangerous proportions 
by the early spring of 1948. The Soviets’ immediate designs 
in Europe had been accomplished with terrifying complete- 
ness. The bankruptcy of the Roosevelt-Churchill policies, fol- 
lowed by the failure of Truman and his American advisors to 
oppose Stalin at Potsdam in July 1945 had resulted in the 
complete betrayal of Poland, the division of Germany and the 
isolation of Berlin. No effective opposition was made to the 
brutal conversion into Soviet satellites of the Eastern Euro- 
pean border states from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. There had been nothing subtle or mysterious 
about these deadly Red operations; the confused and often 
leftist-advised American statesmen simply had not the experi- 
enced intelligence, the long-range view or the courage to de- 
mand a show-down with Stalin, while America’s military 
strength was at its maximum and her power beyond question. 
The dead hand of Roosevelt pulled the strings at Potsdam in 
July 1945, while Red influences were broadening in Wash- 
ington. 


Early in March of 1948 MacArthur sent to 
a House committee an answer to a request for his own opin- 
ion of the Far East situation. It was almost in the nature of a 
declaration of faith. Part of his lengthy statement read: 


Because of deep-rooted racial and cultural and business 
ties, we are prone to overconcentrate on happenings and 
events to our East and to underemphasize the importance 
of those to our West. America’s past lies deeply rooted in 
the areas across the Atlantic, but the hope of American 
generations of the future to keep pace with the progress of 
those of the past lies no less in the happenings and events 
across the Pacific. While fully availing ourselves of the po- 
tential to the East, to our western horizon we must look 
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both for hope of a better life through yet untapped oppor- 

tunities for trade and commerce in the advance of Asiatic 

races, and threat against the life with which we are even 
now endowed. For beyond that horizon upon the outcome 
of the ideological struggles to which opposing forces are 
now engaged and the restoration of political, economic 
and social stability, rests war or peace, assurance or threat; 
hope or fear. 

+ * ° 

There can be little doubt that there was a steady harden- 
ing of the opposition against MacArthur in the inner circles 
of the administration, including the White House, the De- 
partment of State and the Pentagon as the crisis in the China 
situation advanced, and the Korean problem became more 
threatening. 

Underneath the seeming calm in the exchange of cables 
and directives between MacArthur and the men who were 
running affairs in Washington, there was brewing an intense 
and bitter personal conflict that sooner or later would almost 
certainly burst out into the open. 


By the close of 1949 the plot succeeded: 
China was lost to America and the free world. The once 
mighty bulwark against the advancing Russian Empire was 
now a Moscow satellite. Some 400,000,000 Chinese had been 
swept from the orbit of the democratic world into the Com- 
munist international net. By the fait accompli the situation of 
both Formosa and Korea became desperate. 

At the Cairo Conference in late 1943 Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Chiang Kai-shek had mutually pledged that with victory 
against Japan “in due course Korea shall become free and in- 
dependent.” Formosa was allocated to the Republic of China. 
When the Japanese made their offer of surrender on August 
10, it was hurriedly arranged in the Pentagon that Russia 
would receive the surrender of the Japanese troops north of 
the 38th parallel in Korea, and the Americans would do the 
same below the line. This 38th parallel was thus accepted as 
the line of demarcation between the American and Russian 
zones of surrender if and when victory came. 

On August 12, six days after Russia declared war, her Si- 
berian troops broke across the Korean frontier. The Japanese 
surrender came three days later, but Russia continued her 
march across Korea and drove deeply into Manchuria as well. 

Three weeks after the Russians crossed the northern Korea 
border, Lt. General John R. Hodge hurriedly disembarked in 
southern Korea with the first elements of his U.S. Corps. Im- 
mediately there was confusion, uncertainty and grave trouble. 
The Russian troops to the north were arrogant and uncoop- 
erative, and shortly afterward all communication between the 
two zones was severed. 

It was obvious from the start that the Soviet occupation 
forces in Korea knew exactly what they wanted to do and 
had drawn complete plans how to do it. All during the Japa- 
nese war Korean escapees had been gathering in Siberia, and 
from these Koreans, who had in the meantime been Commu- 
nist-indoctrinated, the Russians had organized a fair-sized 
army. This group became the nucleus of the native North 
Korean Red Army, and it was now rapidly expanded in the 
rugged, mountainous country above the 38th parallel. 

Anti-Red opposition was promptly crushed, and local Com- 
munist governments were set up under the full control of the 
Soviet representatives. The infiltration of Communist agents 
into South Korea followed at once, with assassination and 
terror as their principal weapons. 

Arrayed against this Russian plan to turn all Korea into a 
Communist satellite, General Hodge and his troops in South 
Korea operated under an unrealistic and flabby series of direc- 
tives sent out from Washington. In 1947 Lt. General Wede- 
meyer had been ordered to look into the situation, but his 
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fnal report with its key recommendation for a South Korean 
force capable of guaranteeing freedom was _pigeonholed. 
Soon a swarm of experts from the State Department arrived 
in South Korea. Many of them should actually have been un- 
der the pay and patronage of Moscow. 

As far back as December 1945, at the Big Three Confer- 
ence in Moscow, a Korean trusteeship for five years was 
agreed upon by Russia, Britain and the United States. But 
five months later negotiations for a unified country completely 
broke down, and the middle border was closed by the Com- 
munists. A year and a half later the United Nations set up a 
Korean Commission empowered to hold nationwide elections 
over the whole country, but Communists in North Korea not 
only boycotted the elections but sealed the border even 
tighter. On August 25, 1948, the Communists held elections 
within North Korea for what they had proclaimed back in 
May as the People’s Republic of North Korea. The well- 
supervised free elections in South Korea took place ten days 
after the rival Russian-dominated state was announced. On 
September 9 Dr. Syngman Rhee was inaugurated in Seoul as 
President of the Republic of Korea. 


Almost immediately after the inauguration, 
at which MacArthur made the principal address, the United 
Nations instructed all foreign troops to leave Korea. It was a 
directive made to order for the Soviets. They had not only 
raised, trained and equipped a force of 125,000 native North 
Korean Communists, but they had brought in thousands of 
Red Koreans who had been serving in the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies. More and more North Korean troops were enlist- 
ed, until eventually the army numbered 187,000 well- 
equipped and trained Red Koreans. They were furnished am- 
ple Russian-built artillery, 173 tanks and 200 planes. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, the Russian troops pulled out, for they were no 
longer needed to guarantee the success of the Red plans. 

Six months after these Russian forces had been removed 
from the north the last of the American troops left for home. 
An American military mission of a scant 450 army personnel 
responsible directly to the Department of State was left be- 
hind to carry on the tail end of the very possibly insincere 
American effort to prepare the Republic to meet the advanc- 
ing threat of Communist North Korea. A training school for 
officers had been established, small arms plants had been 
opened, and American military equipment, at one time valued 
at $100,000,000, was used in arming a force of some 96,000 
South Korean soldiers, roughly one-half the number of the 
North Korean force. Unfortunately there was an almost com- 
plete lack of tanks and anti-tank weapons, heavy artillery, 
fighter planes, proper signal equipment and the innumerable 
items that go into the making of even a small modern army. 

In October 1949 the U.S. Congress passed a Military As- 
sistance Act appropriating $10,000,000 for South Korea. But 
once again the State Department delayed interminably over 
the export permits so that only a dribble of the badly needed 
supplies ever actually arrived. 

The do-nothing policy apparently had the support of Owen 
Lattimore, who had very clear-cut ideas of just what he 
wanted to happen in Korea. On July 17, 1949, he wrote in 
t the radical New York Daily Compass: “The thing to do is let 
South Korea fall, but not to let it look as if we pushed it.” 

The following month Lattimore was requested by the State 
Department to submit a memorandum regarding Korea. He 
suggested that “South Korea is more of a liability than an as- 
set,” and that the “United States should disembarrass itself 
as quickly as possible from its entanglements in South Korea.” 

With the formation of the Republic of Korea and the with- 
drawal of American Army forces, MacArthur’s official concern 
} with Korea was ended. He had never actually been in control 
of the occupation. From August 15, 1948, the doomed little 
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country was under the complete charge of the State Depart- 
ment. MacArthur’s headquarters were not even favored with 
such intelligence reports as were secretly issued. 

His own experienced intelligence section under Major Gen- 
eral Willoughby was well aware of the distinct possibility of 
an attack by the North Korean Communists during the spring 
or summer of 1950. Civil war might be postponed until fall 
when the rice crop had been harvested, but it was fairly 
clear that it was only a matter of time before hostilities 
would begin. 

Already the complete liquidation of Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 
sistance to Communist encirclement on the continent had 
occurred. On December 9, 1949, the last legions of the Gen- 
eralissimo were forced to retreat to the island of Formosa, 
100 miles or so off the mainland of China. 

Around Christmas time of this tragic year of 1949, MacAr- 
thur’s attention was drawn to a statement regarding Formosa 
sent up by the State Department under date of December 23 
to its representatives abroad. On January 3, 1950, a friendly 
United Press reporter in Tokyo managed to secure a copy of 
the statement and immediately cabled a sensational dispatch 
to America. The news story read in part: 


The United States State Department has notified its at- 
tachés that the loss of Formosa, island redoubt of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, to the Communists was to be anticipated. 

The Department said the public must be sold on the idea 
that the island is of no strategic value in order to prevent 
the loss of prestige at home and abroad. . . . 

The document said all available material should be used 
“to counter false impressions” that the retention of For- 
mosa would save the Chinese Government, and that its 
loss would damage seriously the interest of either the 
United States or of other countries opposing communism. 

“Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the sub- 
ject,” it continued, “emphasize as appropriate any of the 
following main points. 

“Formosa is exclusively the responsibility of the Chinese 
Government. Formosa has no special military significance.” 


The unfavorable publicity given the apparently secret plan 
tapered off until June 2, 1950, when Senator Robert A. Taft 
in a formal speech insisted that Formosa should be protected 
from Communist invasion by the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Three 
days later President Truman bluntly declared that no more 
military aid or assistance would be given to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists there. 


On January 12 in a major address before the 
National Press Club in Washington Secretary of State Ache- 
son virtually wiped Formosa off the American map. He called 
it outside “our defense perimeter.” South Korea had likewise 
been excluded from the American defense outposts. His words 
could be interpreted as meaning that America was no longer 
interested in Formosa or Korea. 

MacArthur’s own Eighth Army in Japan had been reduced 
until it consisted of four understrength divisions made up 
largely of recruits whose battle training had been grievously 
limited by the nature of their occupational duties. The Sev- 
enth Fleet still remained in Western Pacific waters, and a 
moderate-sized Far East Air Force, under Lt. Gen. George 
Stratemeyer, was based on Okinawa and Japanese home air- 
fields. 

MacArthur’s attempts to expose the overwhelming Com- 
munist threats in his part of the world appeared almost pa- 
thetic against the general apathy and the inspired pro-Com- 
munist propaganda that continued in America. It is clear that 
MacArthur sensed through some strange foreboding that a 
storm of events was about to sweep down on these western 
Pacific shores. 
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Willoughby’s special intelligence reports on Korea during 
the spring days of 1950 told of the unrest along the 38th 
parallel and of obvious preparations for a large-scale invasion 
by the North Korean Reds. There had been much border 
trouble, but most of it centered on the rice raids that the Ko- 
rean Communists made now and again into the country be- 
low the 38th parallel. For several months there had been 
rumors of a coming North Korean Communist invasion, but 
as the pleasant June days drifted by, there seemed a bare 
hope that the war might be postponed. 

John Foster. Dulles was spending some time in Tokyo, 
working with MacArthur and Whitney on the final terms of 
the coming Japanese Treaty. Near the end of June Dulles 
flew to Korea for a quick look around before he returned to 
America. 

On June 22 Dulles motored from Seoul toward the closed 
border along the 38th parallel. His swift survey caused him 
no great alarm. To his militarily inexperienced mind the 
South Koreans seemed fairly well prepared to meet any at- 
tack from the north. Neither Dulles nor the South Korean 
leaders apparently realized how inferior in training, equip- 
ment and numbers the democratic forces were to their Com- 
munist neighbors north of the 38th parallel. It was, however, 
fully known to MacArthur and his headquarters. 

At 4:00 on Sunday morning three days later thousands of 
Red Korean troops poured over the border, overwhelming the 
South Korean advance outposts and moving southward with 
a speed and power that swept aside all opposition. 

MacArthur was just rising on this tragic morning of June 
25 when the first news of the attack was brought to him. The 
only immediate military obligation involving his own forces 
had to do with the evacuation of 2,000 American and United 
Nations personnel in the area of the Korean Republic. 

He must have recalled that it was on a Sunday morning, 
nine and a half years before this, that the Japanese invading 
planes first loosed their bombs on Luzon. 


A War He Was Not 
Permitted to Win 


T DAWN on Sunday, June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time), 
A eight divisions of North Korean Communist armies 
broke across the 38th parallel. The columns on the west 
lunged swiftly toward the capital city of Seoul, 30 miles 
away. 

At the same time other Red forces drove down the railroad 
and highways on the east coast and through the roads and 
trails in the mountainous center of the peninsula. The South 
Koreans suffered from an almost total lack of anti-tank guns 
and heavy artillery. The marching columns of the North Ko- 
reans, plentifully supplied with tanks and artillery, soon 
turned the entrenched lines of the confused South Koreans 
into little more than papier-maché defenses. 

Frantic calls for help from President Rhee’s tottering Re- 
public were sent to Washington, Lake Success and Tokyo. 

President Truman hurried back to Washington from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, while plans were being made to call a 
hurried meeting of the United Nations Council. Reverting 
now to Washington time, at 3 Sunday afternoon the Council 
adopted a resolution declaring that North Korea had com- 
mitted a breach of peace and that hostilities must end at 
once and the North Koreans withdraw their forces. Fortunate- 
ly the Soviet Union had been boycotting the Council because 
of the continued presence of the representative of Nationalist 
China. 

Sunday night, Washington time, the President and his ad- 
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visors from the Pentagon and the State Department decided 
to use American ships and planes to evacuate American ci- 
vilians in South Korea, and to give President Rhee arms. Mac- 
Arthur was immediately informed of the decision. At the 
same Blair House meeting it was argued that Formosa should 
be guarded and ‘solated from the war. The final decision was 
delayed for 24 hours. 

The following night MacArthur was cabled that he was in 
command of any military action taken. So far his opinions had 
not been asked, nor had he volunteered any suggestions. At a 
meeting that same evening the decision was reached to use 
American air and naval forces, but there was to be no action 
above the 38th parallel. After the close of this meeting Louis 
Johnson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff hurried to the Pentagon 
and a call was placed to MacArthur over the scrambled-voice 
telephone. MacArthur was personally given the new orders. 
The following noon the President announced the decision to 
the world. 


Wednesday there was only bad news from 
Korea. MacArthur scrupulously relayed such reports as he re- 
ceived. Two South Korean divisions had disintegrated, and 
the following day MacArthur was permitted to make a front- 
line inspection. The weather report of conditions over Japan 
and Korea was about as bad as it could be, but early in the 
morning Major Tony Storey, pilot of MacArthur’s Bataan, 
phoned the Tokyo Embassy that the low ceiling was breaking 
over Korea and there was a chance they might make it. Mac- 
Arthur said to get ready for take-off. 

It was a risky landing Storey made on a dangerous airfield 
near Suwon, to the south of Seoul. During the next 94 months 
he was to fly MacArthur 17 times to Korea, and always there 
were hazards to face. The General had complete faith in 
Storey’s judgment and hunches, and as long as the pilot was 
willing to take a long-chance he never hesitated. 

After an eight-hour inspection of the battlefront MacArthur 
was certain that the South Koreans were utterly doomed un- 
less ground help quickly arrived. It was the only thing that 
could save them, and even that was problematical. A near 
panic had been brought on during the early withdrawal of 
South Korean forces across the broad Han river just below 
Seoul when key bridges were blown up leaving thousands of 
troops still on the north bank. If anything was to be done to 
save the desperate situation, it must be done at once. 

MacArthur flew back to Tokyo, and around 3 in the morn- 
ing of June 30, Washington time, held a long telecon conver- 
sation with Chief of Staff Collins and high Pentagon officers. 
He outlined the situation as he had just seen it, and answered 
questions. He was prepared to deliver only a professional 
military analysis regarding the desperate outlook. He was 
giving no advice and suggesting no high policy decisions— 
save that only American troops could salvage the desperate 
situation. Secretary of the Army Pace was immediately 
informed. 

At 4:57 that morning Secretary Pace awakened President 
Truman and laid out the alarming facts. The President almost 
immediately made his decision; alone and on his own respon- 
sibility, he directed MacArthur to send in American ground 
troops from Japan and do everything he could to check the 
North Korean aggression. One U.S. regiment was to be sent 
at once from Japan, and a few hours later Truman gave the 
decision to dispatch 2 divisions. The war was on. 

The odds that MacArthur now faced brought to his mind 
the somewhat similarly discouraging conditions he had been 
forced to meet in the Philippines in early December 1941. 
Once again, he would simply do the best he could with whet 
little he had. When the orders came on June 27 to contribute 
sea and air support, he hurried to Korea a G.H.Q. Advanced 
Command Group under Major General John H. Church. It 
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was vigilant and active well before the arrival of the orders of 
June 30 to throw in ground forces, and it was of immeasur- 
able value in securing information, in picking a vital spot for 
the first American troops and in expediting delivery of key 
supplies. 

It is an ancient maxim of war never to feed in troops piece- 
meal. Nine times out of ten it is fatal, but MacArthur, prob- 
ably because he had no alternative, immediately took that 
chance. He ordered Major General William F. Dean, of the 
24th Division, to fly in a small fighting group, named Task 
Force Smith for its commander, Lt. Colonel Charles B. Smith, 
of the 2lst Infantry. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
smaller outfit being dispatched alone into actual fighting 
against heavy enemy attacks: two companies of infantry, a 
battery of 105-mm. howitzers, two 4.2-inch mortar platoons, 
a platoon of 75-mm. recoilless rifles and six 2.36-inch rocket- 
launcher teams. 

On July 4, 1950, this little group of fighting men estab- 
lished contact with the enemy near Osan, 25 miles below 
Seoul, and the following day it received the full impact of a 
Communist division, supported by Russian T34 tanks. For 
seven bloody hours these Americans stood against this frontal 
attack, while enemy units enveloped their flanks. They held 
out until they were forced to blow up their heavy weapons 
and fight their way on foot to the south. 

The rest of the U.S. 21st Regiment with the 34th Infantry 
was rushed by boat across the Tsushima Strait to the port of 
Pusan and then raced north by rail and unloaded almost on 
the fighting lines. The Americans were now directly across 
the main rail and road system that led from the capital south 
to the key defense communication center of Taejon. The 
double-tracked rail lines then cut 65 miles southeast to Taegu, 
and then on straight south to the port of Pusan. 

For 15 days the two American regiments, with the addition 
of the 19th Infantry of the 24th Division, fought with wild 
courage to hold the rail and road lines to Taejon. Colonel 
Bob Martin of the 34th Regiment sacrificed his life in the 
early fighting when he calmly fired the last round of his ba- 
zooka at a Red tank less than 15 yards away. A few days later 
Major General Dean, personally leading a forlorn attempt to 
check a Communist charge, simply disappeared in the wild 
mélée accompanying the withdrawal. “Trade space for time” 
was the order; gain at all costs the precious time to land two 
more of the U.S. divisions remaining in Japan—time to bring 
in heavy weapons and tanks and supplies. 


In broad terms South Korea is a rough, 
mountainous peninsula with three main corridors running 
north and south below the 38th parallel. Close to the east and 
west shorelines are both highways and railroads, with a third 
irregular passageway going down in the center between the 
two flanking routes. With the American troops now arriving 
in force and placed in battle positions, MacArthur's first 
military objective was to fight a series of delaying actions 
that would check the Red drives down the great corridors of 
approach. The main enemy drive was now from the north- 
west, and MacArthur planned to stop it along the Naktong 
river, which curves eastward for 40 miles above the key 
center of Taegu. The Naktong then turns to the south to 
empty into the Straits of Tsushin.a. 

If MacArthur with his Americans and South Koreans could 
hold this rectangle at the extreme southeast corner of the Re- 
public, it would furnish a beachhead 90 miles long and 60 
miles wide. This Pusan defense pocket was bound on the east 
and south by the sea, and on the west and north by the broad 
and shallow Naktong river. At the bottom of the defensive 
perimeter was the modern port of Pusan, and to the east lay 
the port of Pohang. The heaviest enemy pressure, it should 
be repeated, was from the victorious Red army driving down 
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from Taejon on the northwest to the west bank of the 
Naktong. 

From the moment that orders arrived to throw in his 
ground troops, MacArthur assumed unofficial direction of 
both the South Koreans and the American troops. On July 7 
the U.N. Security Council agreed on a unified command in 
Korea, with the United States to choose the commander and 
act as the U.N. agent. The following day President Truman 
appointed General MacArthur as Commander-in-Chief. This 
was almost six months after the General had turned 70. 

Since the Republic of Korea was not a member of the 
United Nations, President Rhee issued on July 19 his own 
formal approval of the U.N. and Truman decision regarding 
MacArthur’s position as Commander-in-Chief. 


From the moment of his appointment—or 
rather as soon as the initial drive of the Red Koreans had 
been checked—MacArthur’s mind was absorbed with the 
possibility of a great by-pass that would not only relieve the 
battered and hard-pressed South Korean and American troops 
but possibly trap and destroy most of the North Korean Army 
that had driven far to the south. He was now certain that the 
U.S. 24th and 25th Infantry Divisions, and the brilliant 1st 
Marine Brigade and the lst Cavalry Division—which would 
soon disembark at the east coast port of Pohang—along with 
the remnants of the eight Republic of Korea divisions, could 
hold on to the great Pusan beachhead, while he engineered 
some spectacular envelopment from the north, far north of the 
fighting. 

Shortly the buddy system was introduced into the Ameri- 
can units whereby each American company integrated 100 
South Koreans into its structure. Many of the Koreans were 
green, young recruits but they were brave and willing, and 
they blended into the American outfits in a way that increased 
the American unit’s efficiency and power by a full third. The 
7th Infantry Division, kept back in Japan for some such great 
stroke as MacArthur was brewing, took into its organization 
8,000 South Korean recruits, bringing its depleted strength 
well above the tables for war. 

The most obvious spot on either coast for a great surprise 
amphibious landing was at the Yellow Sea port of Inchon, 30 
miles to the west of the capital city of Seoul. It offered the 
possibility of cutting squarely across the enemy’s main supply 
lines leading to the south, thus isolating almost his entire 
army. It was an ideal point but it had two serious drawbacks 
which would make a successful landing operation all but im- 
possible: its 29-foot tides and the difficult approaches to its 
shorelines. 

But the more MacArthur studied the maps and the infor- 
mation regarding the Inchon harbor and the off-shore island of 
Wolmi with its two-mile-long causeway leading to the main- 
land, the more the project fascinated him. His planning staff 
back in G.H.Q. in Tokyo, however, thought that the chances 
of failure were too great for it to be seriously considered. 

The very fact that his own officers as well as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington doubted its feasibility made 
him certain that the North Koreans likewise would never 
suspect that a vast amphibious landing would ever be at- 
tempted at Inchon. He ordered his planners to use the great- 
est secrecy in laying out the operation. 

On July 20 he issued his first formal estimate of the Korean 
situation. American troops had been fighting 15 days when 
the statement was released: 


With the deployment in Korea of major elements of the 
Eighth Army now accomplished, the first phase of the cam- 
paign has ended and with it the chance for victory by the 
North Korean forces. The enemy’s plan and great oppor- 
tunity depended upon the speed with which he could over- 
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run South Korea, once he had breached the Han River line 
and with overwhelming numbers and superior weapons 
temporarily shattered South Korean resistance. This chance 
he has now lost through the extraordinary speed with 
which the Eighth Army has been deployed from Japan to 
stem his rush. When he crashed the Han line the way 
seemed entirely open and victory was within his grasp. The 
desperate decision to throw in piecemeal American ele- 
ments as they arrived by every available means of transport 
from Japan was the only hope to save the situation. The 
skill and valor thereafter displayed in successive holding 
actions by the ground forces in accordance with this con- 
cept, brilliantly supported in complete coordination by air 
and naval elements, forced the enemy into continued de- 
ployments, costly frontal attacks and confused logistics 
which so slowed his advance and blunted his drive that 
we have bought the precious time necessary to build a se- 
cure base... . 

. .- Our hold upon the southern part of Korea represents 
a secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming odds 
have been relatively light. Our strength will continually 
increase while that of the enemy will relatively decrease. 
His supply line is insecure. He has had his great chance 
but failed to exploit it. We are now in Korea in force, and 
with God’s help we are there to stay until the constitutional 
authority of the Republic is fully restored. 


One week later after a thorough reconnais- 
sance of the front MacArthur returned to Tokyo. The sound 
of battle was still ringing in his ears when he started on the 
1,500-mile flight to Formosa to see first-hand the Nationalist 
China forces there and to talk with Chiang Kai-shek. It was 
some consolation for him to know that President Truman had 
done an almost complete turn-about from his statement in 
Chicago, January 3, 1950, formally washing Formosa off the 
slate. The President then declared that the United States 
would furnish no more military aid to Chiang Kai-shek. Yet 
on June 27 when he had ordered MacArthur to give sea and 
air aid to the hard-put South Koreans, Truman announced 
that the United States would protect Formosa from invasion. 

At the same time, however, the President denied Chiang 
Kai-shek the right to assume operations against the Com- 
munist Chinese mainland. Thus the very same U.S. Seventh 
Fleet blocked the sea-roads both to and from Formosa. 

This meant that the Communist China leaders need have 
little worry about a possible Nationalist landing on the main- 
land opposite Formosa, and that they could move Red troops 
northward to the Manchurian country above the Yalu river 
with perfect safety. It gave their Korean war plans a tremen- 
dous impetus, because Red China could now enter the Ko- 
rean war at any time she chose without fear of being attacked 
on her flank and rear by the Nationalist troops on Formosa. 
What seemed to the muddled public to be a far-sighted move 
by the President to save Chiang Kai-shek from invasion was 
actually nullifying all use for the present of the large National- 
ist Army on Formosa as a fighting force against Red China. In 
one significant gesture it banged the door shut in Chiang’s 
face, and it opened the door into Korea for the Chinese Com- 
munists. Possibly as many as a million Red Chinese could 
now be released from the mainland opposite Formosa and 
made available for future assignment in Manchuria. 

Less than a week after the North Koreans had crossed the 
38th parallel the Nationalist Chinese ambassador in Washing- 
ton offered the State Department an advance force of 33,000 
troops that could be embarked for Korea within five days after 
the offer was accepted. The suggestion was politely refused. 
To some it seemed that the negative decision by the State De- 
partment was definitely abetted by the dual facts that Britain 
had long recognized the Red China government, and that the 
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Indian ambassador at Peiping was on intimate terms with the 
Communist regime. 

MacArthur spent the day and a half of his Formosa visit in- 
specting the Nationalist troops and equipment and in friendly 
private talks with Chiang Kai-shek and his wife. Immediately 
upon his return to Tokyo he issued a carefully worded state- 
ment that avoided any possible criticism of the administration 
in Washington: 


My visit to Formosa has been primarily for the purpose 
of making a short reconnaissance of the potential of its 
defense against possible attack. The policy has been enunci- 
ated that this island, including the Pescadores, is not under 
present circumstances subject to military invasion. It is my 
responsibility and firm purpose to enforce this decision. 

My conferences here on all levels have been most cordial 
and responsive in every respect. Among the problems which 
were discussed was the prompt and generous offer of the 
Chinese Government to send troops to join the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. The belief of all concerned however 
was that such action at this time might so seriously jeopard- 
ize the defense of Formosa that it would be inadvisable. 

Arrangements have been completed for effective co- 
ordination between the American forces under my com- 
mand and those of the Chinese Government, the better to 
meet any attack which a hostile force might be foolish 
enough to attempt. Such an attack would, in my opinion, 
stand little chance of success, 

It has been a great pleasure for me to meet my old com- 
rad::-in-arms of the last war, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. His indomitable determination to resist Communist 
domination arouses my sincere admiration. His determina- 
tion parallels the common interest and purpose of Ameri- 
cans, that all peoples in the Pacific area shall be free— 
not slave. 


Nothing MacArthur could have done would have precipi- 
tated a greater storm of angry criticism among his old de- 
tractors in the State Department than his visit to Formosa and 
his subsequent report. Not only was he violently attacked by 
critical foreign groups within the United Nations, but he was 
assailed by certain of his own countrymen who were still fol- 
lowing Britain and India in the appeasement of the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 


Within ten days after his first statement re- 
garding Formosa, the General felt the need for a fuller report. 
Busy as he was with the desperate Korean war, he took the 
time to release the following on August 10: 


There have been so many misstatements made with refer- 
ence to my recent trip to Formosa that in the public interest 
at this critical moment I feel constrained to correct them. 

1. This trip was formally arranged and coordinated 
beforehand with all branches of the American and Chinese 
Governments. 

2. It was limited entirely to military matters, as I stated 
in my public release after the visit, and dealt solely with 
the problem of preventing military violence to Formosa as 
directed by the President—the implementation of which 
directive is my responsibility. It had no connection with po- 
litical affairs, and, therefore, no suggestion or thought was 
ever made from any source whatsoever that a _ political 
representative accompany me. 

3. The subject of the future of the Chinese Government, 
of developments on the Chinese Mainland, or anything 
else outside the scope of my own military responsibility, 
was not discussed or even mentioned. 

4. Full reports on the results of the visit were promptly 
made to Washington. 
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Fully aware of the dangers he faced in sneak attacks against 
him, MacArthur went far out of his way to be conciliatory to 
the men in Washington who held the whip hand. There was 
nothing else for him to do at this stage. His statement con- 
tinued: 


This visit has been maliciously misrepresented to the 
public by those who invariably in the past have propagan- 
dized a policy of defeatism and appeasement in the Pacific. 
I hope the American people will not be misled by sly in- 
sinuations, brash speculations and bold misstatements in- 
variably attributed to anonymous sources, so insidiously 
fed them both nationally and internationally by persons 
ten thousand miles away from the actual events, which 
tend, if they are not indeed designed, to promote disunity 
and destroy faith and confidence in American purposes and 
institutions and American representatives, at this time of 
great world peril. 

Contrary to these propaganda efforts calculated to create 
the impression of friction and disunity between this Head- 
quarters and various executive agencies in Washington, 
there could be no greater unity of purpose and complete 
coordination and cooperation than now exist. I have never 
known so high a degree of mutual support, without the 
slightest friction or misunderstanding. 


But this last obviously was for public consumption. He 
knew he was once again fighting a two-front war. Dur- 
ing most of the early days of the Japanese struggle his South- 
west Pacific theatre had been throttled down and _handi- 
capped by Roosevelt and the Joint Chiefs of Staff working 
closely with Prime Minister Churchill in their strategy of 
“Hitler First.” Throughout almost five years of occupation 
duties in Japan he had faced the steady and relentless pres- 
sure of the Russian Soviet, aided by skillful propaganda and 
the secret conniving of strong anti-Nationalist China groups 
within the U.S. State Department. Now, for a second time, 
he had a difficult foreign war on his hands, while bitter op- 
position was mounting against him behind his back in Wash- 
ington. Always he was menaced by the definite but unpre- 
dictable possibility of a sudden intervention into the Korean 
war by Communist Chinese armies, backed and equipped by 
Communist Russia. And he could not be too sure of the reac- 
tion of certain powerful and allegedly friendly nations in the 
Security Council of the U.N. should Red China actively 
interfere. 

The half-million Chinese Nationalist troops in Formosa 
must have been a matter of extreme military importance in 
his eyes. Yet already he found that Britain’s Socialist Prime 
Minister Attlee and India’s left-wing Socialist Nehru carried 
far more weight in many official American quarters than he, 
himself, the Commander-in-Chief on the actual front. 


In middle August, while he was actively 
engaged in the prospect of the great Inchon landing, a request 
came from Clyde A. Lewis, Commander-in-Chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, asking MacArthur to send a message 
to the 51st Annual National Convention in Chicago on August 
27. MacArthur agreed to prepare a speech to be read thete. 

A week before the convention opened he sent his long mes- 
sage to Commander Lewis and turned over copies to the news 
agencies and one or two news magazines with a release date 
to correspond to the reading of the paper on the floor of the 
Convention. A copy was sent through ordinary channels to 
the Pentagon. Late on the night of August 25, two days be- 
fore the formal release, a Washington reporter called the at- 


' tention of Averell Harriman to the MacArthur statement, 


which he had seen in his office. A copy was hurried to the 
President. At 9 the following morning the angry Truman 
called in his chief military and civilian advisors. 
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When the President found that the speech had not been 
cleared at the Pentagon, but that the release had been merely 
sent in from Tokyo at the same time a copy had been sent to 
the V.F.W. convention, he was incensed. The President’s 
snap judgment was to fire MacArthur at once. Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson was able, however, to dissuade 
Truman from relieving MacArthur, especially in view of the 
critical situation in Korea. The President ordered Johnson 
to cable MacArthur immediately to withdraw the speech. 
The General promptly stopped its delivery on the convention 
floor, but it was too late to check its general circulation, since 
a news weekly actually had gone to press with the full text. 


The reaction from London, Delhi, Lake 
Success and Washington was immediate and angry. It was 
apparent that from now on MacArthur would be held in 
open suspicion and distrust by the Red appeasers who were 
becoming fearful that MacArthur might actually be win- 
ning the war. His statement, intended for the V.F.W., though 
officially cancelled, was given world-wide circulation. It 
read in part: 


In view of misconceptions currently being voiced con- 
cerning the relationship of Formosa to our strategic po- 
tential in the Pacific, I believe it in the public interest to 
avail myself of this opportunity to state my views thereon 
to you, all of whom having fought overseas understand 
broad strategic concepts. To begin with, any appraisal of 
that strategic potential requires an appreciation of the 
changes wrought in the course of the past war. Prior thereto 
the Western strategic frontier of the United States lay on 
the littoral line of the Americas, with an exposed island 
salient extending out through Hawaii, Midway and Guam 
to the Philippines. That salient was not an outpost of 
strength but an avenue of weakness, along which the 
enemy could and did attack us. The Pacific was a potential 
area of advance for any predatory force intent upon strik- 
ing at the bordering land areas. 

All of this was changed by our Pacific victory. Our stra- 
tegic frontier then shifted to embrace the entire Pacific 
Ocean, which had become a vast moat to protect us as 
long as we hold it. Indeed, it acts as a protective shield for 
all of the Americas and all free lands of the Pacific Ocean 
area. We control it to the shores of Asia by a chain of is- 
lands extending in an arc from the Aleutians to the Mari- 
anas, held by us and our free allies. From this island chain 
we can dominate with air power every Asiatic port from 
Vladivostok to Singapore, and prevent any hostile move- 
ment into the Pacific. Any predatory attack from Asia must 
be an amphibious effort. No amphibious force can be suc- 
cessful without control of the sea lanes and the air over 
these lanes in its avenue of advance. 


So important in MacArthur's eyes was the purely strategic 
conception of Formosa’s position that he now reiterated his 
military threats: 


With naval and air supremacy and modest ground ele- 
ments to defend bases, any major attack from continental 
Asia toward us or our friends of the Pacific would be 
doomed to failure. Under such conditions the Pacific no 
longer represents menacing avenues of approach for a 
prospective invader—it assumes instead the friendly aspect 
of a peaceful lake. Our line of defense is a natural one and 
can be maintained with a minimum of military effort and 
expense. It envisions no attack against anyone, nor does it 
provide the bastions essential for offensive operations, but 
properly maintained would be an invincible defense against 
aggression. If we hold this line we may have peace—lose it 
and war is inevitable. . . . 

As a result of its geographic location and base potential, 
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utilization of Formosa by a military power hostile to the 
United States may either counterbalance or overshadow 
the strategic importance of the central and southern flank 
of the United States front line position. Formosa in the 
hands of such a hostile power could be compared to an 
unsinkable aircraft carrier and submarine tender ideally 
located to accomplish offensive strategy and at the same 
time checkmate defensive or counteroffensive operations 
by friendly forces based on Okinawa and the Philippines. 
This unsinkable carrier-tender has the capacity to operate 
from ten to twenty air groups of types ranging from jet 
fighters to B-29 type bombers, as well as to provide for- 
ward operating facilities for short-range coastal subma- 
rines. In acquiring this forward submarine base, the efficacy 
of the short-range submarine would be so enormously in- 
creased by the additional radius of activity as to threaten 
completely sea traffic from the south and interdict all sea 
lanes in the Western Pacific. Submarine blockade by the 
enemy, with all its destructive ramifications, would thereby 
become a virtual certainty. 

Should Formosa fall and bases thereafter come into the 
hands of a potential enemy of the United States, the latter 
will have acquired an additional “fleet” which will have 
been obtained and can-be maintained at an incomparably 
lower cost than could its equivalent in aircraft carriers and 
submarine tenders. . . . 


It was this evil shadow of the ever-expand- 
ing Communist global domination by Russia that had now 
fallen directly across the strategic island. MacArthur, the hater 
of war, could only point out the real and immediate dangers 
of confusing appeasement with peace. This was not the time 
for expediency and retreat. H. went on: 


Nothing could be.mpre fallacious than the threadbare 
argument by those who advocate appeasement and de- 
featism in the Pacific, that if we defend Formosa we 
alienate continental Asia. Those who speak thus do not 
understand the Orient. They do not grasp that it is in the 
pattern of Oriental psychology to respect and follow aggres- 
sive, resolute and dynamic leadership—to quickly turn from 
a leadership characterized by timidity or vacillation—and 
they underestimate the Oriental mentality. 

Nothing in the last five years has so inspired the Far 
East as the American determination to preserve the bul- 
warks of our Pacific Ocean strategic position from future 
encroachment, for few of its peoples fail accurately to ap- 
praise the safeguard such determination brings to their 
free institutions. To pursue any other course would be to 
turn over the fruits of our Pacific victory to a potential 
enemy. It would shift any future battle area 5,000 miles 
eastward, to the coasts of the American continents, our 
own home coasts; it would completely expose our friends 
in the Philippines, our friends in Australia and New Zea- 
land, our friends in Indonesia, our friends in Japan and 
other areas, to the lustful thrusts of those who stand for 
slavery as against liberty, for atheism as against God. 

The decision of President Truman on June 27 lighted 
into flame a lamp of hope throughout Asia that was burn- 
ing dimly towards extinction. It marked for the Far East 
the focal and turning point in this area’s struggle for free- 
dom. It swept aside in one great monumental stroke all of 
the hypocrisy and the sophistry which has confused and 
deluded so many people distant from the actual scene. 


President Truman’s personal ambassador, Averell Harri- 
man, was rushed by plane to Tokyo to set MacArthur straight 
on some of his apparent deviations from the Washington and 
U.N. party line. Harriman was back in Washington within 
five days after he had taken off for his distant mission. 
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Pressure on the Pusan beachhead was at its 
highest when MacArthur addressed a note to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff asking for permission to bomb the highly important 
North Korean city of Racin, which lies thirty-five miles south- 
west of the Siberian-Korean border. It was the key supply cen- 
ter for this entire northern area, and the destruction of its 
transportation facilities by air would have been a perfectly safe 
and reasonable proposition. Both Lt. General George E. Strate- 
meyer, commander of the Far East Air Force, and his bomber 
chief, Major General Emmett (Rosey) O’Donnell, had vigor- 
ously appealed to MacArthur for the right to take out this 
troublesome North Korean supply center during the critical 
summer period before the Inchon landing. The Red Koreans 
were then attacking the Pusan defense pocket from three sides, 
and supplies coming down the east coast by sea and land from 
Racin were of great importance to the enemy. But MacArthur's 
request was promptly turned down by Washington and the 
U.N. 

MacArthur’s mind was already turning to the complicated 
problems connected with the Inchon landing. Before he is- 
sued the final directives, he was visited by the Army Chief of 
Staff J. Lawton Collins on two occasions, but Collins remained 
skeptical about its success. Only Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson, now to be relieved, had openly and courageously ap- 
proved the bold venture since the start. 

The North Korean pressure on the Pusan beachhead had 
been increasing rather than abating. MacArthur was putting 
all his eggs in one basket, but he was superbly confident on 
September 13 when he boarded a warship for Inchon on the 
west Korean coast, so as to be on hand if some unforeseen 
tragedy befell the great landing operation. 

Since the beginning of the war MacArthur had been using 
psychological warfare to a far greater extent than even in the 
Philippines. At his first staff conference after American troops 
had been committed he called for the full use of this new 
dimension in war. Colonel Woodall Greene, chief of the spe- 
cial branch, immediately prepared the leaflets and 10 million 
were dropped behind the enemy lines within the first few days. 


Each month tens of thousands of front-line broadcasts, promis-.. 


ing good treatment for all who surrendered, were directed to- 
ward the Red positions. There can be no question that all this 
helped materially in breaking down the morale of the enemy 
when the pressure came, and some 200,000 Reds were. either 
captured or surrendered. MacArthur, the old master of ‘three- 
dimensional war, was now the champion of the new weapon 
in complete envelopment—land, sea, air and mind. 

Back across the world in Washington a matter of considera- 
ble importance to MacArthur and to the conduct of the war 
occurred on the 12th of September, 1950, when General 
George C. Marshall, who had resigned as Secretary of State 
in late 1948, was appointed to succeed Louis Johnson as Sec- 
retary of National Defense on September 17. It took a special 
act of Congress to by-pass the law that made any active mili- 
tary officer ineligible to fill the high post. 

Marshall, many felt, would now have a good chance to 
prove his greatness by his official contribution to the success 
or failure of this desperate undeclared war going on in the 
mud and stench and death of the river valleys and deadly 
hills of this far-away and lonely land of Korea. In many ways 
he dominated both American military and foreign policies. 

The appointment, however, could hardly have appeared a 
happy one to MacArthur, the hard-pressed commander-in- 
chief of the American and South Korean forces and their 
sparse but fighting allies. 

In none of the many amphibious landings MacArthur had 
made in the long march.up the New Guinea coast and inter- 
vening islands to Leyte and Lingayen Gulf, had-he faced such 
a hazard as the 29-foot tides that rose and fell in Inchon har- 
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bor in middle September. Only for a scant three-hour stretch 
each twelve hours, could landing craft get close to the shores. 
Split-second timing with complete coordination of all arms 
was an old story to him, but never before had he faced this 
peculiar problem of abnormal tides. 

His plan called for the Ist U.S. Marine Division to make 
the initial landing. The lst Marine Brigade, which had fought 
so magnificently in Korea, was pulled back to Japan, where it 
was reinforced by six Marine battalions from the United States 
and the Mediterranean, and by its own Marine-trained com- 
bat air support. The 7th Infantry Division that had been kept 
in Japan and built up by the induction of 8,000 South Ko- 
reans comprised the other half of the new X Corps he now 
placed under the command of Major General Edward M. Al- 
mond, who had recently been relieved of his duties as Chiet 
of Staff to G.H.Q. in Tokyo. 

Two days before the landings two American and two Brit- 
ish cruisers entered the harbor, and four American destroyers 
fearlessly pointed close in, inviting fire from hidden enemy 
shore batteries. Although without an air force, the North 
Koreans rose to the bait, and at once the warships opened up 
on the exposed batteries. Four great aircraft carriers standing 
over the horizon furnished air power, and every spot that 
looked like an enemy position was heavily blasted. The stra- 
tegic surprise was so complete that the enemy was in no po- 
sition to oppose the landings. 

At 6:30 in the morning of September 15, and one hour be- 
fore high tide, a battalion of the 5th Marine Regiment was 
put ashore on the key island of Wolmi. Men and guns poured 
onto the restricted beaches, and the two-mile stone causeway 
to Inchon was secured. Twelve hours after the first landing 
the 29-foot tide rose again, and this time the Marine assault 
lines pushed directly ashore and over the city’s 9-foot sea 
wall. When the tide receded the long, gangling LSTs squatted 
helplessly in the mud far back from the high points of the 
beaches, while tanks and vehicles still waddled ashore. 

The Marine columns with their tanks in the lead fanned 
out toward the city of Seoul, 30 miles inland, and toward the 
Kimpo airfield and the great supply arteries running north 
and south. On the 18th the 7th Division came ashore and 
moved swiftly toward the outskirts of the capital and the vital 
communication avenues below it. Eleven days after the initial 
landings, Seoul fell, after heavy fighting by men of the two 
U.S. divisions aided bv four sturdy battalions of South 
Korean marines. 

(Throughout the entire Korean war the U.S. Navy, with 
limited Allied naval assistance, played a highly important and 
brave part on the long and involved struggle. No mission was 
too hazardous for these tireless sailors—and their air arm—to 
undertake. Eventually the navy men on the spot boasted that 
MacArthur had been a superb General of ground and air 
forces before this particular war, but that now he was a first- 
rate Admiral.) 


On the day Seoul was freed a tree-wheeling 
battalion of the 7th Cavalry broke out of the Pusan beach- 
head, far to the south, and in a single wild night raced on 
rubber and steel tracks 100 miles northwest to a junction with 
the outposts of the 7th Division standing across the principal 
north-south highway below Seoul. Since the initial landing at 
Pusan there had been much desperate fighting far below by 
the United Nations troops within the bridgehead, attempting 
to break through the steel wall that the enemy had built 
around the embattled U.N. defenders. Here, more than 100 
miles to the south of the 38th parallel, the North Koreans 
attacking force now suddenly found the tables reversed. The 
13 infantry divisions and the single tank division the Red 
Koreans had sent into the fighting were no longer the trappers 
but the trapped. 
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With the main northern supply and escape lines cut below 
Seoul, a full two-thirds of the total enemy troops were imme- 
diately thrown on the defensive on the west side of the Pusan 
beachhead. The sharp 100-mile thrust of the mechanized 7th 
Cavalry Regiment up the northwestern road, linking U.N. 
communications with the troops from the Inchon landings, 
had sprung the upper jaws of the pincer that now closed 
down on the North Koreans. Thousands of Reds were killed 
and wounded in their desperate attempt to escape the 
trap, while other thousands threw away their weapons 
and disguised in peasant garb tried to make their way 
northward through the central mountain passes toward the 
38th parallel. In the two weeks between September 15 and 
30 the United Nations forces took 23,600 prisoners. Main 
roads and rail escape lines to the north of the old Pusan 
beachhead were quickly blocked in the center and along 
the eastern shorelines. 

The dual movement of the great Inchon by-pass and the 
subsequent breakout from the Pusan beachhead had been 
perfectly executed. MacArthur and his forces were showered 
with congratulatory messages from President Truman, Secre- 
tary of Army Pace, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a personal 
message from George Marshall, now Secretary of National 
Defense. MacArthur’s reply to Marshall’s cable could be 
branded as a classic example of overstatement. After all the 
neglect he had suffered at the hands of Marshall it seems 
logical to suppose that MacArthur's eyes were sparkling with 
the irony of the situation as he wrote out the words: 


Thanks, George, for your fine message. It brings back 
vividly the memories of past wars and the complete co- 
ordination and perfect unity of cooperation which has al- 
ways existed in our mutual relationships and martial en- 
deavors. Again my deepest appreciation for your message 
and for your unfailing support. 


There is, however, no reason to doubt the 
complete sincerity of the message received from the British 
Chiefs of Staff or of MacArthur’s answering note. The British 
professional soldiers, regardless of their meddling politicians, 
were unsparing in their praise of the great deeds of their com- 
rade-in-arms: 


We send you our warmest congratulations on your bril- 
liant victory. We have admired not only the skill with 
which you have conducted an extremely difficult rear guard 
action against great odds over many anxious weeks, but 
equally the bravery and tenacity with which the forces 
under your command have responded to your inspiring 
and indefatigable leadership. We believe that the brilliant 
conception and masterly execution of the “Inchon” counter 
stroke, which you planned and launched whilst holding 
the enemy at bay in the south, will rank amongst the finest 
strategic achievements in military history. 


British Chiefs of Staff 


"MacArthur's pertect touch was shown in the few words of 
his reply: 


My thanks and deepest appreciation for your inspiring 
message. British Forces played a large part in the victory. 


Within two weeks after the opening of the Inchon by-pass, 
the South Korean troops rapidly pushed up the east coast 
railroad and highways, and on October 1 reached the dis- 
puted 38th parallel. For days the U.N. halls at Lake Success 
crackled with bitter debate over the right of MacArthur to 
enter the Red areas of North Korea. Even before his capital 
had been restored to him, President Rhee had announced on 
September 19 that his South Koreans would continue their 
attacks, with or without U.N. assistance. Finally on October 
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1 MacArthur with the full approval of Washington called 
upon the enemy to surrender in the following proclamation: 


To: The Commander-in-Chief 
North Korean Forces 

The early and total defeat and complete destruction of 
your armed forces and war-making potential is now in- 
evitable. In order that the decisions of the United Nations 
may be carried out with a minimum of further loss of life 
and destruction of property, I, as the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief, call upon you and the forces: under your 
command, in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith to 
lay down your arms and cease hostilities under such mil- 
itary supervision as I may direct—and I call upon you at 
once to liberate all United Nations prisoners of war and 
civilian internees under your control and to make adequate 
provision for their protection, care, maintenance, and im- 
mediate transportation to such places as I indicate. 

North Korean Forces, including prisoners of war in the 
hands of the United Nations Command, will continue to be 
given the care dictated by civilized custom and practice and 
permitted to return to their homes as soon as practicable. 

I shall anticipate your early decision upon this opportu- 
nity to avoid the further useless shedding of blood and 
destruction of property. 


That same day he ordered the ROK troops on the east coast 
to cross the border line and head north. He had ample justifi- 
cation, he was certain, in the original Security Council resolu- 
tion of June 27, “to repel the armed attack and to restore in- 
ternational peace and security in the area.” Only by crushing 
the North Koreans in their own territory could this peace and 
security be gained. The Security Council’s resolution of July 7 
gave further authority in its repetition of the declaration of 
June 27. 

But for a period of nine days the United Nations forces, 
which at the moment included the five U.S. divisions and the 
British Commonwealth, Canadian and Turkish brigades and 
token units of several other countries, were held back of the 
line. The South Korean Republic was not a member of the 
U.N., although its troops were under MacArthur's orders. 


On October 3 at Lake Success and while a 

Korean debate was under way, the Indian delegate, Sir Bene- 
gal Rau, transmitted a message sent to him by Prime Minister 
Nehru, which in turn had come to the Indian Premier from 
his ambassador in Peiping. The warning that had been given 
the Indian ambassador by the Communist China Foreign 
Minister, Chou En-lai, was that the Chinese Communists 
would sent troops to the Korean frontier if U.N. or U.S. 
troops entered North Korea. This would not happen, the 
threat continued, if South Korean troops alone invaded the 
territory north of the 38th parallel. The warning was consider- 
ably watered down by the Indian diplomat, who explained to 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly that “our 
fears may turn out to be wrong, but each government has to 
judge the situation upon its best information and act accord- 
ingly.” The particularly dire suggestion of intervention was 
ignored, and on October 7 a new resolution passed the Assem- 
bly that indicated but did not formally give full authority to 
MacArthur to order U.N. troops forward. Again MacArthur 
was forced to accept the responsibility without a definite and 
written directive. This was to become the pattern of most of 
his dealings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and with the U.N. 
The following day MacArthur addressed a formal note to 
the Premier of the government of North Korea. His first call 
for surrender had been sent to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
North Korean Forces. This second attempt at peace went to 
the head of state, but, as in the first effort, the result was nil. 

There was nothing to do but continue the fighting. 
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With Seoul captured and the great Kimpo 
airdrome in U.N. hands, MacArthur on October 7 sent by sea 
to the east coast the Ist Marine and 7th Infantry divisions of 
Almond’s X Corps that had completed the great Inchon by- 
pass. Two days later the Ist Cavalry Division and I Corps, 
with other U.N. units operating on the west coast under the 
Eighth Army commander, drove across the 38th parallel and 
advanced toward the North Korean capital of Pyongyang. 
On the other side of the peninsula, and along the Sea of 
Japan, the ROK (Republic of Korea) I Corps secured the 
important port of Wonsan, and other ROK units won the 
central town of Inchon. All the fighting, save the tough job 
of mopping up the North Koreans who had adopted the guise 
of peasant guerillas, was now taking place north of the 38th 
parallel. 

MacArthur’s tactics of striking on both coast lines and up 
through the center of the rough, mountainous country had 
given the enemy no moment to reorganize his shattered divi- 
sions and dig in for strong defense. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember the U.S. 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team 
was flown to Kimpo airdrome, and 2,800 paratroopers of the 
same outfit on October 20, with 300 tons of combat equip- 
ment, were dropped behind the enemy lines at Sunchon, and 
on the airstrips in the west coast port of Sukchon, well above 
the 38th parallel. MacArthur accompanied this fleet of air 
transports in his sturdy old Bataan. 

Two days after this initial drop here in North Korea, an 
additional 1,200 troops parachuted down. There was no lull 
in the varied attacks and envelopments. By the end of Oc- 
tober a total of 135,000 enemy troops had been captured and 
were in POW pens. 

The war had every appearance of going along extremely 
well, but the pressure on the President to stand for no dicta- 
torial attitudes from MacArthur, and the demand that the 
President make it perfectly clear to the soldier just who was 
boss was too strong for Truman to resist. A meeting of the 
two had been suggested but instead of bluntly ordering Mac- 
Arthur to report to him. Truman courteously offered to meet 
him halfway and let the General choose Wake Island rather 
than Hawaii. On October 15 the cable arrived for MacArthur 
to meet the President at Wake Island. The mid-term elec- 
tions of 1950 would be held in less than 3 weeks, but the 
General unquestionably sensed a political implication in the 
meeting. 

American morning papers on October 11 gave the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of the coming meeting. The General took 
with him only Major General Courtney Whitney and his aide, 
Colonel Larry Bunker. He was not at all certain what might 
develop, for reports had reached him of the violent criticism 
levelled at him for his action in sending U.N. troops north of 
the 38th parallel without specific orders. 

MacArthur, arriving first, met the plane bearing the Presi- 
dent and his formidable group of advisors, which included 
Averell Harriman, Special Assistant to the President; Secretary 
of the Army Frank Pace; Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Omar Bradley; Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet Ad- 
miral Radford; Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk; and 
Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jessup. 

For an hour the President and General MacArthur talked 
privately, and then they were joined by the impressive en- 
tourage for a general discussion. MacArthur had no way of 
knowing that a female stenographer brought from Jessup’s 
office in Washington had been secretly placed behind a door 
conveniently left ajar so that she might hear and transcribe 
every word of the meeting. (The facts regarding this unusual 
procedure, along with the transcript of the conversation and 
additional notes, were secretly turned over to a friendly news- 
paper man in Washington some six months later, but probably 
MacArthur would not have made any changes in his frank 
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contributions to the give-and-take exchange had he known of 
the presence of the surreptitious stenographer. ) 

A copy of the document was sent to MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters within a few days of the meeting, but there is a possibility 
that press of war matters left him no time to go over it care- 
fully. 

At the moment of the conference it seemed that the total 
destruction of the North Korean forces and the overrunning of 
all the Korean territory north of the 38th parallel would neces- 
sitate only a few weeks more fighting. The fresh U.S. 2nd and 
8rd Infantry divisions had arrived or would shortly arrive in 
Korea, and it was apparent that nothing but full-scale action 
by the Chinese Communists could check the rapid and com- 
plete liquidation of the North Korean Forces. To all intent 
and purpose the war was almost over. 

Toward the end of the extremely top secret session on 
Wake Island the President turned to the General and put the 
blunt and straightforward question: “What are the chances 
of Chinese or Soviet interference?” MacArthur answered: 


Very little. Had they interfered in the first or second 
month it would have been decisive. We are no longer fear- 
ful of their intervention. We no longer stand hat in hand. 
The Chinese have 300,000 men in Manchuria. Of these 
probably not more than 100,000 to 125,000 are distributed 
along the Yalu River. Only 50,000 to 60,000 can be gotten 
across the Yalu River. They have no air force. Now that we 
have bases for our Air Force in Korea, if the Chinese tried 
to get down to Pyongyang there would be the greatest 
slaughter. 

With the Russians it is a little different. They have an air 
force in Siberia and a fairly good one, with excellent pilots 
equipped with some jets and B-25 and B-29 planes. They 
can put 1,000 planes in the air with some 2,000 more from 
the 5th and 7th Soviet fleets. They are probably no match 
for our Air Force. The Russians have no ground troops 
available for North Korea. They would have difficulty put- 
ting troops into the field. It would take six weeks to get a 
division across, and six weeks brings the winter. The only 
other combination would be Russian air support of Chinese 
ground troops. 

Russian air is deployed in a semicircle through Mukden 
and Harbin, but the coordination between the Russian air 
and the Chinese ground would be so flimsy that I believe 
Russian air would bomb the Chinese as often as they 
would bomb us. Ground support is a very difficult thing to 
do. Our Marines do it perfectly. They have been trained 
for it. Our own air and ground forces (coordination) are 
not (as good) as the Marines, but they are effective. Be- 
tween untrained air and ground forces an air umbrella is 
impossible without a lot of joint training. I believe it 
just wouldn't work with Chinese Communist ground and 
Russian air. We are the best. 


Averell Harriman broke in at this point with 
a question regarding war criminals, and there was no further 
reference to the chances of Communist China or Russian inter- 
vention. MacArthur had given his frank opinion regarding the 
complex and unfathomable situation as it stood on October 
15, 1950. He had stated that there were 300,000 Chinese 
Communist troops in Manchuria and from 100,000 to 125,000 
directly along the Yalu. It was his impression that not more 
than from 50,000 to 60,000 could be gotten across the broad 
tiver at present, and that it would not be frozen over for some 
weeks. No Russian jet fighters had been seen in Korean terri- 
tory, but there were plenty of Russian planes in both Siberian 
and Manchurian fields that could be utilized. 
It seems logical that MacArthur’s negative answer to the 
President’s direct question regarding the possibility of Red 
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Chinese intervention was based on the assumption that the 
Red leaders would reason this way: if a large invasion force 
struck the U.N. armies, MacArthur would then be permitted 
to use his air arm, with its deadly potential of atomic bombs. 
Within a matter of hours this unwrapping of his air would 
mean the destruction of the bridges over the Yalu, of enemy 
airfields, troop concentrations, supply lines and every impor- 
tant base and target in Manchuria. The invading Red army, 
regardless of its size, would be cut off from its supplies and 
soon defeated. It was incredible to MacArthur that the shrewd 
Chinese leaders would dare risk an all-out attack with such 
air odds against them. MacArthur could not conceive the pos- 
sibility that the Communists might already be tipped off that, 
regardless of what happened to U.N. forces, certain Allied 
powers were influential enough to keep America from giving 
him the full use of his air arm, even to save his own armies. 
He simply could not believe such craven perfidy possible. 
And here lay the key to his answer that there was “very little 
chance of Chinese intervention.” 

When the conferences ended, the President and the Gen- 
eral rode alone together over the coral roads of the Island in 
a battered old American car. The conversation was free and 
easy and friendly. 

Here in the warm and colorful atmosphere of Wake Island 
MacArthur encouraged Truman to speak his mind on matters 
that touched Truman’s own political future. The General sug- 
gested that the President might have to run again to see that 
his own policies were carried out. 

The President’s answer was a trifle vague: “I want only 
three words as my epitaph—‘He Brought Peace.” 

MacArthur again referred to the election that was still al- 
most two years away. 

“I can assure you of one thing, Mr. President,” the General 
went on. “If you ever have to run against a military man, his 
name won't be MacArthur.” 

Truman jumped at the bait and launched into a tirade 
against General Eisenhower, whose name was being frequent- 
ly mentioned as a candidate, and who was shortly to be sent 
to Europe as supreme commander of the recently organized 
and highly touted NATO forces. Truman’s description of the 
younger 5-star general was proof that he had once driven 
mules in Missouri. 

Despite the outwardly friendly nature of the visit there 
seem to have been very few, if any, tangible results. Two men 
who were most directly concerned with the desperate and 
changing Far Eastern situation, and with the rise or fall of 
General MacArthur—Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Secretary of Defense George Marshall—had remained behind 
in Washington. The whole aftair had been most perfunctory. 


“The Crime of the Century” 


N OCTOBER 15, 1950, the day that MacArthur boarded 
the Bataan at Wake Island to fly back to Tokyo, Rus- 
sian-made anti-aircraft batteries, planted on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu and manned by Red Chinese, shot down 
their first American plane patrolling below the south bank 
of the river. The following day it was discovered that 
elements of the 307th Regiment of the 124th Division of the 
Chinese Communist 24th Army had crossed the Yalu and 
were proceeding toward the Choshin and Fusan dams in 
the north-central area. Eventually they came in contact 
with U.N. forces some 60 miles north of Hamhung on the 
east coast. 

On the 20th of October the Chinese Communist 56th Task 
Force, consisting of approximately 5,000 troops, crossed the 
Yalu at Antung, near the mouth of the river. MacArthur, in a 
special report to the U.N. Security Council, gave additional 
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information regarding the sudden turn of events: “A cap- 
tured Communist soldier of this Task Force states that his 
group was organized out of the regular Chinese Communist 
40th Army, stationed across the river in Manchurian Antung.” 

On October 30 there was an interrogation of 19 Chinese 
Communist prisoners belonging to the two regiments now 
north of the western port of Chongjin, and by November 4 a 
total of 35 Communist Chinese prisoners of war had been 
examined. Some wore North Korean uniforms. 

There no longer remained the slightest doubt that regular 
Chinese Communist units had now crossed the Yalu in force 
and had met U.N. troops. There was still a possibility, 
however, that they were at least partially volunteers. Mac- 
Arthur, with the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and with 
a scant month left before deadly winter closed in, pushed his 
advances northward toward the Yalu as rapidly as possible. 
He might still destroy the remaining North Korean forces be- 
fore they were too heavily reinforced by Red China and 
before winter came. 

On October 26 the 27th Regiment of the ROK 6th Division 
reached the international border town of Chosan on the Yalu 
river, but soon was forced to retire. By early November the 
U.S. 24th Division advanced up the West Coast toward the 
temporary North Korean capital of Sinuiju at the mouth of 
the Yalu. It encountered strong resistance and pulled back. 

Here on the western side of the peninsula Lt. General 
Walton Walker, the 8th Army commander, had three corps 
comprising four American divisions, four ROK divisions and 
the British Commonwealth and Turkish brigades, as well as 
small units from five other United Nations countries that had 
sent token fighting forces. On to the east a long arm of North 
Korean country stretched straight on up the Sea of Japan and 
came to an end some 70 miles below the Russian port of 
Vladivostok. Here on the Sea of Japan sector the X Corps, 
still under independent command of Major General Almond, 
mustered the U.S. Ist Marines, the 7th Infantry Division and 
two ROK divisions, with the fresh U.S. 3rd Division about to 
disembark at Wonsan, some 50 miles below the port of Hung- 
nam, In the rugged central mountains, northwest of this 
coastal city of Hungnam, was the highly important Choshin 
reservoir, which was hooked into the vast Japanese-built elec- 
tric power system that gave North Korea its industrial im- 
portance. Its power lines reached to the small-arms factories 
of the Chinese Communists at Mukden and to the mines and 
industrial plants of eastern Manchuria. 


MacArthur's two field commanders, Walker 
and Almond, drove cautiously northward up both coasts de- 
spite the double threat of the Chinese Communists and the 
approaching winter. Victory was in sight—if their luck held out. 

But always MacArthur had to depend largely on his own 
enthusiasm and demand for victory and his own will to win, 
with little real help from Washington. From the moment of 
the great success of the Inchon landing on, he had the whip 
hand and would have remained complete master of the bat- 
tlefield if Washington had supported him with honest vigor. 
But this was not the case. General Collins had initially op- 
posed him in the Inchon venture and only the backing. of 
Louis A. Johnson, the then Secretary of Defense, had given 
him the chance to put it over. Johnson was now replaced by 
General Marshall, although it took a special act of Congress 
to permit a general on the active rolls to serve. Collins was 
still Army Chief of Staff, and Bradley head of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Obviously MacArthur could hope for no real en- 
thusiasm from the Pentagon clique. 

Instead of the Washington crowd being full-heartedly be- 
hind a great surge for victory, the State Department seemed 
to give way to hidden pressures and secret threats by the 
timid or interfering members of the U.N. who, combined, 
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had less than 10% of the total of American troops in Korea 
but demanded a major share in all decisions. How much of 
this tragic failure to stand squarely behind the American com- 
mander and Syngman Rhee may have influenced the Red 
Chinese in their decision to enter the war may never be 
known, but the inertia of the U.N. and its absurd power 
over the American State Department were largely responsible 
for the situation that soon resulted. 

MacArthur knew he was taking a long chance to push bold. 
ly northward in the face of winter, but the enemy was groggy 
and ripe for the kill. It seemed certain that there must be 
secret and vicious interests working against him, but the pos- 
sibility of victory was too strong to permit him to abandon 
this great chance to end the war. His worries were ceaseless 
and he was almost as one acting in the dark and far from 
home. 

Around November 6 he cabled the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
he could not be held responsible for what might happen un- 
less he was given permission to bomb the Yalu bridges if af- 
fairs took a sudden turn for the worse. This was not forth- 
coming, but MacArthur still could not believe that if his 
armies actually faced a new war and the possibilities of de- 
struction, he would continue to be denied the use of any and 
every weapon he possessed. Throughout the history of war 
this had been a recognized and unbroken tenet. 

It was still impossible for him to understand fully the 
weight of the outside power exercised by the U.N. on the 
American State Department—and, in turn, the overwhelming 
influence of the State Department on the White House and 
Pentagon. Under no circumstances could he believe he would 
be virtually abandoned. 


Suddenly around November 10 much of 
the pressure against the advancing U.N. and ROK forces 
seemed to slacken. On the East the alert ROK Capital 
Division pushed rapidly up the coast along the Sea of Japan 
to Chongjin, only 60 miles from the Russian border. Mean- 
while elements of the U.S. Ist Marine and the 7th Infantry 
Divisions, with the fresh 3rd Infantry Division supporting 
them, drove toward the great Choshin reservoir, 60 miles 
inland from the coast. 

Cold blasts and light snowstorms began sweeping down 
from the north, and a weird sort of «incertainty gripped the 
front. On November 1 Russian-bui't jet Migs first appeared in 
combat. Well before this time enemy anti-aircraft batteries, 
secure in their protected nests north of the Yalu, were regular- 
ly shooting down American planes, which were scrupulously 
observing their restrictions to keep south of the border. To all 
this was added the definite intelligence that tens of thousands 
of Chinese Communist troops were now well below the Yalu. 

Into the already crazy-quilt pattern there was violently in- 
jected a curious event that proved how deep-rooted were the 
global desires to conciliate and appease Russia, influenced in 
part by the demand among certain friendly nations for trade 
relations with Red China at any price. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the 
British representative in the U.N., rose in the Security Coun- 
cil and proposed that Peiping be invited to send envoys to 
Lake Success to take part in the discussion of the Korean 
situation. (Sir Gladwyn was said to have shared in working 
out the details of the Yalta Agreement. ) 

- On November 8 a formal invitation to put their case before 
the United Nations was sent to the Chinese Communists in 
Peiping, and their emissaries arrived in New York on Novem- 
ber 24. It was to be a day of double significance in the swiftly 
unfolding tragedy on the Korean front. 

Eight days before this, President Truman released a care- 
fully worded statement regarding a Security Council resolu- 
tion pledging that the Chinese frontier would be kept inviolate 
and that all U.N. forces would be withdrawn when a unified, 
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independent and democratic government was _ established 
throughout Korea. What he said on November 16 showed his 
complete approval of the MacArthur strategy, and of the 
general point of view of the fighting leaders at the front: 


United Nations forces are now being attacked from the 
safety of a privileged sanctuary. Planes operating from 
bases in China cross over into Korea to attack United Na- 
tions ground and air forces and then flee back across the 
border. Chinese Communist and North Korean Commu- 
nist forces are being reinforced, supplied and equipped 
from bases behind the safety of the Sino-Korean border. 

The pretext which the Chinese Communists advance for 
taking offensive action against United Nations forces in 
Korea from behind the protection afforded by the Sino- 
Korean border is their professed belief that these forces 
intend to carry hostilities across the frontier into Chinese 
territory. 

The resolutions and every other action taken by the 
United Nations demonstrate beyond any doubt that no such 
intention has ever been entertained. On the contrary, it 
has been repeatedly stated that it is the intention of the 
United Nations to localize the conflict and to withdraw its 
forces from Korea as soon as the situation permits. 

Speaking for the United States Government and people, 
{ can give assurance that we support and are acting within 
the limits of the United Nations policy in Korea, and that 
we have never at any time entertained any intention to 
carry hostilities into China. . . . 


It was the first time that the phrase 
“privileged sanctuary” had been used in a public document. 
It struck a bell in the minds of the worried field commanders, 
10,000 miles away, who realized the desperate task they were 
undertaking but who had supreme confidence in their troops 
and in MacArthur’s leadership—and in the old-fashioned vigor 
of American sovereignty and integrity. 

Besides, these harassed soldiers were always sustained by 
their belief that should the Red Chinese attack in great force, 
MacArthur would not be denied the right to use his bombers 
against the supply lines, bases and concentrations north of the 
Yalu. 

It was the crux of the momentous decision he was shortly 
to take. His Intelligence, gathered from the several conven- 
tional agencies and the usual native spies, disclosed that an 
alarming infiltration of Red troops in small groups was be- 
ginning. The rugged nature of the terrain and the sub-zero 
weather made it most difficult for his G-2 spies to operate 
on both sides of the Yalu. And his own government had for- 
bidden all aerial reconnaissance north of the river. 

At best the entire operation was a desperate one. He had 
the remnants of the North Korean Army rocking on its heels. 
With luck he could push ahead for the knockout. All his com- 
manders and intelligence groups realized the possibility of a 
sudden attack by infiltrated Red Chinese. However, to hold 
fast and await developments would probably have been dis- 
astrous. If the Red Chinese forces proved to be light in num- 
bers, it would have been a fatal blunder not to have finished 
off the war. If the Chinese proved to be overwhelmingly 
strong, then not to move forward at this moment, with winter 
swiftly coming on, would have permitted the enemy to strike 
in force, infiltrate southward between MacArthur's armies, 
and cut off his supplies. 

To withdraw his troops at this crucial moment would also 
have put him in an extremely dangerous position. If there 
were strong, organized groups of the Red Chinese, they 
could then attack his exposed flanks and rear. To lunge ahead 
in one great, final effort might still be effective, despite the 
very real possibility of disaster. If the Chinese should prove 
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dangerously strong, it might, nevertheless, be safer to attack 
immediately than to try to hold his ground or attempt with- 
drawal. 


On November 24 MacArthur flew to an ad- 
vance air strip for a final conference and personal re- 
connaissance. In semi-private conversation with a division com- 
mander he dropped the remark that if the great attack suc- 
ceeded, “the boys might be home by Christmas.” “Home,” to 
MacArthur, with Christmas 3] days away, meant the rest areas 
around Pusan or across the narrow straits to Japan. Newsmen 
picked up the sentence and sent it spinning around the world. 

MacArthur had no illusions about the gamble he was tak- 
ing in this final great effort. He and Walker and Almond 
knew well the formidable nature of the high mountainous area 
in the center of the peninsula. They were all concerned over 
the wide rugged gap that stretched between the Eigth Army 
and the independent X Corps, in the neighborhood of the 
difficult country around the great Choshin dam, 60 miles from 
the east-coast port of Hungnam. They understood clearly that 
they lacked the troops to guard the frozen passes in this cen- 
tral range running from north to south. If all-out Chinese 
intervention came, they had insufficient ground forces to stop 
its initial drive and shock. It would become a new war. 

The Ist Marine Division and units of the 7th Division held 
both sides of the Choshin reservoir. On to the northeast along 
the coast where the upper border of Korea stretched to a 
width of almost 400 miles, the 17th Regiment of the U.S. 
7th Division had driven straight to the hilltops and north 
slopes that looked down on the narrow Yalu river, far from its 
mouth. On the northern side of the river lay the “privileged 
sanctuary” of Manchuria. Here, far from its mouth, the Yalu 
was hardly more than a little stream, reminding the lonely, 
homesick American soldiers of little rivers they knew in their 
own far-away homeland. 

It was a thin and tenuous U.N. line that ran on to the west 
at various distances below the river. In spots the uneven 
front was little more than a hard night’s march from the Yalu 
for the swift-moving intruders, lightly equipped and fired by 
fanatical courage and bitter hatred. 

On this November 24, 1950, after MacArthur drove by 
jeep from one division headquarters to another, he returned 
to his plane and as soon as it was airborne ordered his pilot, 
Tony Storey, to head for the west coast. When they picked 
up the river's mouth at Sinuiju, he told him to turn sharply 
to the right and fly eastward up the Yalu. The plane with its 
fighter escort kept two or three miles south of the broad river, 
and with perfect visibility at 16,000 feet MacArthur studied 
both sides of the river valley, rimmed in for the most part by 
snow-covered hills and mountains. It was a motionless front, 
with no evidence from the skies of enemy movement or build- 
up of any kind. 


Back in Tokyo MacArthur’s communiqué 
gave a definite impression of his high hopes. How much of 
his confidence was for troop consumption and how much to 
deceive the enemy, and how far he himself might have been 
in error is pure speculation. His statement, which later was. so 
bitterly criticized, read: 


The United Nations massive compression envelopment 
in North Korea against the new Red armies operating there 
is now approaching its decisive effort. .The isolating com- 
ponent of the pincer, our Air Forces of all types, have for 
the last three weeks, in a sustained attack of model co- 
ordination and effectiveness, successfully interdicted enemy 
lines of support from the north so that further reinforce- 
ment therefrom has been sharply curtailed and essential 
supplies markedly limited. 
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The eastern sector of the pincer, with noteworthy and 
effective naval support, has steadily advanced in a brilliant 
tactical movement and has now reached a commanding 
enveloping position cutting in two the northern reaches of 
the enemy’s geographical potential. (A reference to the 
fact that the 17th Regiment of the U.S. 7th Division had 
approached the Yalu at Hysanjin. ) 

This morning the western sector of the pincer moved for- 
ward in general assault in an effort to complete the com- 
pression and close the vise. 

If successful this should for all practical purposes end 
the war, restore peace and unity to Korea, enable the 
prompt withdrawal of United Nations military forces, and 
permit the complete assumption by the Korean people and 
nation of full sovereignty and international equality. It is 
that for which we fight. 


Within 48 hours after MacArthur’s reconnaissance all un- 
certainty had ended. The great gamble had lost. 


Little opposition was met the first day on 
either the west or east fronts by the advancing U.N. and 
ROK troops. But by the end of the second day a strong 
counteroffensive by Chinese Communist troops drove down 
the narrow, twisting valleys of the central north-south range. 
penetrating to a depth of as much as 20 miles. The Red 
columns then turned sharply to the west to overwhelm two 
ROK divisions on the right of the Eighth Army. The U.S. 
2nd Division, backing up the two ROK divisions, suddenly 
faced on its right flank the full fury of this great enveloping 
movement. The shoe was now on the other foot. 

What had seemed ample plans for an orderly retirement 
of the U.N. forces had been prepared, in case overwhelm- 
ing Chinese numbers were encountered. But there had been 
little advance information concerning this powerful attack 
of no less than seven Chinese divisions, which swiftly drove a 
wedge down through these rugged and apparently impassable 
mountains between the U.N. east and west forces. 

These attacking Red units had been carefully hidden above 
the U.N. lines, and then thousands of lightly equipped Chi- 
nese foot soldiers, each carrying his own slender rations of 
ground grain and 200 rounds of rifle ammunition, poured 
down through the mountain passes despite the sub-zero 
weather. Others, packing light machine guns and mortars, 
moved straight to the flanks and rear of the surprised U.N. 
and ROK troops, cutting their supply lines, blocking the 
roads of retreat and going to their own death with the same 
fanaticism displayed by the Japanese in the great war. 

Meanwhile the Eighth Army divisions to the left or west of 
the U.S. 2nd Division, fighting with superb courage on the 
flank of Walker’s Eighth Army, were being assailed by direct 
frontal attacks, launched by the Chinese without regard to 
casualties. The U.N. forces gave ground, but they were able 
to evacuate all their heavy guns and equipment. Within six 
days the Eighth Army was driven below the Chongchon river, 
and when the Chinese assaults gradually weakened, the 
American, South Korean and U.N. forces crossed the Tae- 
dong river to the south to positions that permitted them to 
regroup and reorganize their units. Only the U.S. 2nd Divi- 
sion, fighting desperately to hold the Eighth Army’s flank, 
had lost heavily in this vicious action on the west side of the 
peninsula. 

Over toward the central area, parts of the U.S. Ist Marine 
Division and units of the 7th Division of Almond’s X Corps 
found themselves surrounded in a mountainous pocket below 
the great Choshin reservoir. Chinese forces in large numbers 
had quickly turned eastward from their middle wedge, to cut 
in below the reservoir, and were now driving hard for the 
east coast, in a vast enveloping movement that would deny 
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the U.N. and the South Korean forces of the X Corps all 
escape except by sea. But more of this battle later. 

Two days after the U. N. offensive had commenced, Mc- 
Arthur’s intelligence estimate of the Chinese strength rose to 
80,000, and within a week the figure was set at 200,000. 
Later a revised figure gave the number of Chinese Commu- 
nists at a quarter-million, while the estimate of additional 
freshly organized and re-equipped North Korean troops rose 
as high as 150,000. 

MacArthur apparently had not anticipated the unique abil- 
ity of the Chinese leaders to slip tens of thousands of troops 
across the Yalu without detection. These lightly armed Red 
Chinese soldiers. clad only in padded coolie garments, oper- 
ated in small, self-contained units, and by night marches 
they moved safely into Korean mountain hide-outs. From 
these their Chinese leaders secretly poured them down the 
central mountain valleys for their surprise fiank attacks. 

No single agency of information of the several that be- 
longed to the U.S. Central Intelligence, the State Depart- 
ment and the G-2 sections of the U. N. and ROK armies had 
fully warned of the presence of such gigantic hordes that 
seemed to spring up from nowhere. It had been a brilliant 
and superbly executed enemy surprise move, the strength of 
which was fully uncovered only when MacArthur ordered 
his attack of November 24. 

He was long to face bitter criticism for this failure to es- 
timate properly the size of the Red invading forces. But prob- 
ably had he known the full facts, there would have been no 
alternative better than the course he followed. Certainly he 
would have exercised the greatest caution in what promised 
to be the final battle for victory, had he sensed the almost 
unbelievable fact that he would be denied the full use of the 
only weapon—his offensive air arm—that could swing the tide 
in his favor. It was easy for his critics to see the picture after 
the disaster was over. The fact that no less than two million 
North Korean refugees fled southward, crowding the roads 
and hampering troop movements, brought fresh complica- 
tions to MacArthur’s commanders. 


Four days after he had begun what was now 
described as a great “reconnaissance-in-force,” MacArthur 
issued a communiqué that made no attempt to conceal the 
facts. 


Enemy reactions developed in the course of our assault 
operations of the past four days disclose that a major seg- 
ment of the Chinese continental armed forces in army, corps 
and divisional organization of an aggregate strength of over 
200,000 men, is now arrayed against the United Nations 
forces in North Korea. 

There exists the obvious intent and preparations for sup- 
port of these forces by heavy reinforcements now concen- 
trated within the privileged sanctuary north of the inter- 
national boundary and constantly moving forward. 

Consequently, we face an entirely new war. This has 
shattered the high hopes we entertained that the interven- 
tion of the Chinese was only of a token nature on a volun- 
teer and individual basis as publicly announced, and that 
therefore the war in Korea could be brought to a rapid close 
by our movement to the international boundary and the 
prompt withdrawal thereafter of United Nations forces, 
leaving Korean problems for settlement by the Koreans 
themselves. 

It now appears to have been the enemy’s intent, in break- 
ing off contact with our forces some two weeks ago, to 
secure the time necessary surreptitiously to build up for a 
later surprise assault upon our lines in overwhelming force, 
taking advantage of the freezing of all rivers and roadbeds 
which would have materially reduced the effectiveness of 
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our air interdiction and permitted a greatly accelerated for- 
ward movement of enemy reinforcements and supplies. 
This plan has been disrupted by our own offensive action, 
which forced upon the enemy a premature engagement. 


Possibly due to orders or suggestions from Washington the 
General added a concluding paragraph to his comment: 


This situation, repugnant as it may be, poses issues be- 
yond the authority of the United Nations military council— 
issues which must find their solution within the councils of 
the United Nations and chancelleries of the world. 


Already a surge of violent personal attacks and bitter criti- 
cism against MacArthur began to appear. Certain correspond- 
ents at the front, who had for some time been more or less un- 
friendly to him, made no attempt to soften their attacks on 
him. He was accused of making “a momentous blunder.” One 
Washington columnist declared that “MacArthur thus walked 
into a huge, well-laid trap.” And the correspondent of a week- 
ly news magazine insisted that “perhaps it might become the 
worst military disaster in American history.” 


On December 1, the day that a special mes- 
sage was sent to Congress by the President, MacArthur gave 
out a statement in answer to a series of questions cabled him 
by Hugh Baillie, President of the United Press. Part of the 
statement read: 


Never before has the patience of man been more sorely 
tried nor high standards of human behavior been more 
patiently and firmly upheld than during the course of the 
Korean campaigns. From the initiation of the North Korean 
aggression against the Republic of Korea until the total de- 
feat of the North Korean armies, support from the Commu- 
nist Chinese from behind the privileged sanctuary of 
neutral boundaries was open and notorious and_all-in- 
clusive. . . . 

The existing situation under which the United Nations 
Command is confronted with a new and fresh and well 
trained and equipped enemy of vastly superior and ever in- 
creasing numbers initiating an entirely new war to cover the 
North Korean defeat, results largely from the acceptance 
of military odds without precedent in history—the odds of 
permitting offensive action without defensive retaliation. 
These odds have been and are being cheerfully accepted 
in the effort to uphold the high principles and standards 
which have characterized guiding policy and given nobility 
to the cause for which we fight, and to further the uni- 
versal desire that the war be localized. Indeed, throughout 
the war against the North Koreans we meticulously re- 
spected and held inviolate the international boundary, and 
I at no time even recommended that authority be granted 
to retaliate beyond it. Against such odds, officers and men 
of all services and participating nations have fought, and if 
need be, will continue to fight, with unexcelled gallantry. 


MacArthur's patience had almost reached its breaking 
point. Open and frequent angry criticism now appearing in 
the foreign press seemed to be the last straw. Washington and 
the U.N. at Lake Success might be impressed by the logic of 
these adverse opinions, but certainly he was not. He spared 
no effort to show exactly how he felt, as he continued in the 
special statement: 


With this background of devotion to high principles and 
invincible determination to achieve the stated objectives of 
the United Nations, it is disturbing indeed to note the 
irresponsible comments appearing in responsible sections 
of the European press. There appears to be a general fail- 
ure, intentional or from misinformation, to comprehend the 

) mission prescribed for this Command by resolutions of the 
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United Nations of which their governments were joint 
architects and directors, or fairly to recognize that in suc- 
cess or adversity this Command has proceeded unerringly 
in compliance with controlling policies and directives. 

I can only attribute this to a somewhat selfish though 
most short-sighted viewpoint. To the European the welfare 
and security of Europe is naturally paramount. He has no 
fear of attack from the West, solely from the East. It is not 
unusual therefore that he sees in every dedication of 
friendly resource toward the stabilization of Asia but a 
subtraction from that available for the betterment and se- 
curity of Europe. This is of course fallacious reasoning. 
Any breach of freedom in the East carries with it a sinister 
threat to freedom in the West. The issue is a global one 
and failure to comprehend this fact carries the germs of 
freedom’s ultimate destruction. If the fight is not waged 
with courage and invincible determination to meet the 
challenge here, it will indeed be fought, and possibly lost, 
on the battlefields of Europe. .. . 


There were immediate and violent retorts to the General's 
remarks on the “somewhat selfish though most short-sighted 
viewpoint” of certain European nations. He was accused of 
entering the field of international politics and of overstepping 
the boundaries of a field commander. During the next two 
days he answered no less than five cabled requests from 
newspapers and news magazines for public statements. 

For possibly the first time in his life his professional military 
reputation was being attacked. He tried his best to hold his 
temper and to explain as simply as he could how he had 
arrived at his decision to move against the Red Chinese, even 
though far from certain of their real strength. In answer to 
one of several questions from a list submitted by a group of 
Tokyo correspondents, he wrote out a concise explanation. It 
read: 


This probing movement [of November 24] was essential 
to develop the Chinese purpose and strength. The only 
other recourse would have been to resign ourselves to the 
possibility of a devastating strike in such power as to com- 
pletely destroy the Eighth Army. It was the only chance we 
had to ascertain the truth or falsity of the Chinese conten- 
tion that his intervention was merely on a volunteer and 
individual basis. The proximity of the main borderline to 
the battlefront, only a night’s march separating them, and 
the impossibility of reconnoitering beyond the border lines 
by our planes made it imperative to develop the true state 
of affairs. 

I agree completely with General Walker’s estimate that 
this probing effort was made none too soon. Had our forces 
remained indefinitely impassive, it would not only have 
foregone all chances of concluding the North Korean cam- 
paign which would have signalled the withdrawal of main 
forces from Korea and the avoidance of a long winter 
stalemate, but prolonged inertia would have greatly in- 
creased our jeopardy by permitting an indefinite build-up of 
the enemy force, which might well have resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the Eighth Army. The present adverse 
situation is not in the slightest degree due to our assault 
tactics but is the sole result of the enemy’s predominant 
strength in numbers. In my opinion, it was a fortunate move. 


Suddenly the White House stepped into the 
picture. The all-powerful State Department and its com- 
rades in the U. N. had their own twisted versions and desires 
to be turned out by the official propaganda machine. On De- 
cember 6, ten days after the disastrous turn of events, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched a cable to MacArthur em- 
bodying a general Presidential order allegedly sent to all re- 
sponsible officials. One paragraph read that “no speech, press 
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release, or other statement concerning military policy should 
be released until it has received clearance from the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” A special clause directed to the Secretary 
of State and Secretary of Defense was obviously intended for 
MacArthur. It said: 


Officials overseas, including military commanders and 
diplomatic representatives, should be ordered to exercise 
extreme caution in public statements, to clear all but rou- 
tine statements with their departments, and to refrain from 
direct communication on military or foreign policy with 
newspapers, magazines or other publicity media in the 
United States. 

The above is transmitted to you for guidance and appro- 
priate action. 


There was nothing for MacArthur to do but to accept what 
he knew was a full-fledged gag. 

Meanwhile the Chinese Communist emissaries from Peiping 
had arrived in New York City and were arrogantly announc- 
ing that before they would enter into a discussion over 
Korea, the United States must be put on trial before the 
United Nations for its actions in entering the civil war. 


By late December it was clear that Walker 
had saved his Eighth Army, although his 6th and 8th ROK 
Divisions were overrun, and his fine U.S. 2nd Division was 
badly cut up. The “human-wave” tactics of the Communists 
had been difficult and costly to stop, but Walker and his com- 
manders had discovered within a week after the first attack 
started that the Reds seemed to lack the ability fully to exploit 
their gains. Once the momentum of their attack was lost, they 
had to stop and re-group and bring in fresh troops and sup- 
plies. Walker made full use of these lulls, and by December 
15 his forces were in defensive positions below the Imjin 
river and along the 38th parallel. 

From November 27, when the Chinese counteroffensive 
started, on to December 12, Walker’s four U.S. divisions had 
suffered casualties that totalled 6,326, with an additional 
1,011 for other U. N. units involved. This did not include the 
ROK divisions. Only the U.S. 2nd Infantry had been dis- 
astrously hit; its losses numbered 4,131 in killed, wounded and 
missing, roughly 25% of its total strength during the fifteen 
days it had fought to protect the vulnerable right flank of the 
Eighth Army. It was hardly comparable to the 60% casualties 
by the U.S. division principally involved during the first 
fourteen days of fighting in the Bulge in December of 1944. 
That catastrophe, due almost entirely to faulty and inex- 
cusable intelligence, had been accepted as merely one of the 
misfortunes of war. But not so for MacArthur in Korea. 

On the eastern side of the peninsula the great counter- 
offensive had caught Almond’s X Corps stretched from a posi- 
tion 60 miles from the Siberian border to a point westward 
on the Yalu, and then on southwest to the Choshin reservoir, 
in the. mountainous areas in the center. From here the lightly 
held U.N. front ran in a wide arc that swung to the 
southeastward as far down the Sea of Japan as the port of 
Wonsan. At the moment the Reds struck, the ROK Capital 
Division held the post near the Siberian border at Hysanjin: 
the 17th Regiment of the U.S. 7th Division looked down on 
the Yalu; and the rugged country around the Choshin reser- 
voir on the southwest was defended by the Ist and 7th Regi- 
ments of the U.S. Ist Marines, and a battalion each from the 
3lst and 32nd regiments of the 7th Division, with a rein- 
forced company of British Marine commandos. Such were 
the dispositions on the east when the Red Chinese started 
their vicious counteroffensive. 

Orders were received for the Marines of the X Corps to at- 
tempt the relief of the hard-pressed right flank of Walker's 
Eighth Army on to the west of the central gap, but before 
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they could undertake the mission, the Chinese attacked them 
in great numbers from the north and west. Withdrawing 
down the west side of the great reservoir, they were joined 
by the two battalions of the U.S. 7th Division and the 
British Commandos from the east side of the dam, only to 
discover that the enemy had cut their escape and supply 
route to the southeast toward the port city of Hungnam. 

Fighting:desperately, the embattled group attacked the en- 
emy concentrations and roadblocks and foot by foot drove 
their way toward the coast. Enemy rifle and machine guns 
and mortars swept the slippery, frozen trails and hairpin 
curves. At times the U.N. troops were completely enveloped, 
and there seemed little chance of escaping death or capture, 

Their main hope lay in help from the air. Cut off from all 
supplies, they would have perished from the ceaseless attacks 
of the enemy and the cold and exposure, had it not been for 
the hundreds of air missions that brought them ammunition, 
food and medicine. Supplies of all sorts were parachuted to 
them, and wherever a makeshift air strip could be found, 
fearless C-47 pilots quickly landed their food and ammuni- 
tion, and when they took off, they carried wounded and sick 
men. Time and again pilots from the Far East air force and 
the Marine and Navy air units risked their lives in these er- 
rands of mercy. A total of almost 5,000 U.N. wounded and 
sick men were evacuated by air. Many were the victims of 
frostbite, and were not listed as battle casualties. 

At one spot on the endless 60-mile journey a 20-yard sec- 
tion of one-way road had to be carved out of a rock hillside 
and a new escape route established. A little later a key bridge 
was suddenly blown up by the Communists, and it seemed 
that only by abandoning all their vehicles and heavy equip- 
ment and even their wounded, could the Americans and their 
friends possibly escape from the trap. But the next day the 
Combat Cargo Command dispatched 8 C-119s, each carrying 
a two-ton bridge span, which was carefully dropped near the 
treacherous chasm. Army combat engineers attached to the 
ground force somehow managed to bolt together the spans 
and swing them across the gap, in the face of heavy mortar 
and machine-gun fire. Once ag?in the road was open, and the 
trucks carrying the dead and wounded moved on toward the 
Sea of Japan. 

MacArthur ordered that every possible effort be made to 
aid the survivors, and shortly a reinforced battalion of the 1st 
Marine Regiment, accompanied by a special force of Army 
combat engineers, rolled out of Hamhung, determined to fight 
its way to a junction with its comrades. It was a great day for 
the bruised and exhausted men of the retreating column when 
heavy firing was heard far down the escape route. Then the 
fighting came closer, and finally the rescuers broke through. 

The heavy roadblocks in front had been broken, and now 
the weary men, braced by this fresh unit, battled their way 
down the high mountain passes and icy trails to the gentle 
slopes that led to the coast and freedom. For 13 days these 
men, who had at the beginning numbered almost 20,000, 
had fought for their lives. 

The U.S. 3rd Division’s 65th Regiment from Puerto Rico 
now formed the protecting rear guard as the survivors made 
their way to the port of Hungnam. 


MacArthur flew in on December 11 to meet 
them and to thank them for their brave fight. After all, it was 
the Chinese Communists and not these veterans who had 
really lost the campaign. The Reds had failed in both their 
east and west attempts at complete envelopment and destruc- 
tion of the U.N. and South Korean forces. The enemy had 
taken terrible losses, in certain frontal attacks possibly running 
as high as 10 to 1 against them. The U.N. forces had been 
driven back, but they had not been annihilated, and with help 
and luck they could still win and Korea be free and united. 


‘ 
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Here on the east Almond’s three American divisions had 
up to December 12 suffered a total of 5,638 battle casualties 
-and probably an almost equal number of sick men, most of 
whom were hospitalized for frostbite. The 1st Marine Division 
led in battle casualties with 2,891; the 7th Infantry Division 
was next with 2,097; and the battle losses of the 3rd Infantry 
Division were 650. 

The 17th Regiment of the U.S. 7th Division of Almond’s 
X Corps, which reached the Yalu, and the ROK Capital Di- 
vision, which had penetrated deep into the country toward 
Siberia, along with other scattered outfits, had safely pulled 
back shortly after the Red counterattack opened and had 
either embarked by sea or gone southward over the east 
coastal roads toward the great concentration port of Hung- 
nam. A strong defense perimeter was now thrown around 
the city as preparations went ahead for a complete evacua- 
tion by water. 

A total of 193 vessels was employed in the vast undertaking. 
It went smoothly ahead while the Chinese Communists fed in 
piecemeal thousands of fanatical troops, which were destroyed 
in their wild attempts to penetrate the defense perimeter. 
From Hungnam and the two other ports of Wonsan and Sing- 
jin, a grand total of 105,000 U. N. and ROK troops were evac- 
uated with 98,000 civilian refugees. In all 350,000 tons of 
cargo were salvaged, and 17,500 vehicles were safely loaded. 
Even a number of captured Russian-made self-propelled 
76-mm. guns were taken out. 

For two weeks the fighting around the great arc of the per- 
imeter at Hungnam was desperate and almost continuous. 
Newly organized Red North Korean divisions were brought 
down through the mountain passes and thrown recklessly 
against the defending lines. Gradually the perimeter was 
shortened, until finally on the day before Christmas only the 
rear guard, comprising 9,000 men of the U.S. 3rd Infantry 
Division, manned the inner defense lines. 

A scorched-earth policy had been followed by the U.N. 
forces, and on this final day, while carrier-based planes show- 
ered the enemy areas with rockets and bombs of every des- 
qiption, the remaining American troops took to the open- 
mouthed landing ships and shoved off. It was 2:46 on the 
afternoon of this day before Christmas 1950 when the last 
man was safely embarked. 


The military crisis that MacArthur suddenly 
faced in the last week of November had been squarely and 
successfully met. Despite his heavy losses, both his Eighth 
Army on the west and his independent X Corps on the east 
had been withdrawn successfully. But all North Korea was in 
the hands of the Communists by Christmas. 

MacArthur had been forced by Washington and the United 
Nations to fight this wholly new war with his offensive air 
arm tied behind his back. The speculative fear that Russia 
might start World War III if the Manchurian border was 
crossed in the air was still the No. 1 consideration in Wash- 
ington, Lake Success, London, Delhi and a score of other 
capitals. 

To this paralyzing effect of fear there was now added a 
general confusion and what appeared to many to be a devious 
shiftiness on the part of the leadership in Washington. Three 
days after the great Chinese Communist attack began on No- 
vember 26, President Truman issued a statement that was 
followed on the next day by a special message to Congress. A 
threat that the atomic bomb might be used brought Prime 
Minister Attlee by fastest plane from London. He was assured 

Truman and Acheson that no step would be taken that 
teed alarm the Socialist Premier, regardless of what might 
happen to American and U.N. troops in Korea. 

It-would seem a complete psychosis of fear suddenly para- 
lyzed all efforts by American leaders and their friends in the 
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free world. They seemed unable longer to think clearly and 
logically about the possibility of the Soviet Union starting 
World War III in retaliation for an American and U.N. move 
against Red Chinese territory. The timid or designing men in 
control apparently subscribed to the theory that the moment 
an American plane crossed the Red Chinese border Russia 
would start a full global war. 

Both Washington and the General Assembly of the U.N. 
apparently overlooked the fact that Red China had deliber- 
ately made open war against America and the United Na- 
tions and their ward Korea, and that it was their right and 
duty to fight the Red invaders with every available weapon— 
including the air arm. The pro-Russian appeasers apparently 
dominated all official thought and propaganda. 

So strong was the pressure from England and India and Eu- 
ropean nations generally, that the patent argument that Rus- 
sia herself did not want war and was not yet ready for war 
was overlooked or pushed aside. To MacArthur and his peo- 
ple under the gun it was abundantly clear that Russia needed 
several more years to build her long-range bomber planes and 
stock-pile her atomic bombs. Time was what Russia needed 
most, and MacArthur held to the solid belief that only an 
actual invasion of the homeland of the Soviet Union could 
have pulled her into war. 

Yet so complete had been the poisoning of the American 
mind by Red-spy and fellow-traveller propaganda and by the 
terror-stricken and, in many cases, disloyal leaders that Amer- 
ica was no longer master of her own fate. Her once brave 
and open mind was turned into a hotbed for carefully planted 
seeds of fear and confusion. 

MacArthur was unable at this time fully to comprehend to 
what a great extent un-American forces and pressures had 
taken over the direction of American foreign policies. But he 
knew that never before in her history had his country been so 
deliberately handicapped in war that her field commanders, 
once they had their directives, were prohibited from using 
every force and every weapon they possessed to meet the en- 
emy and defeat him quickly. 


On December 14, 1950, the U.N. General 
Assembly “viewed with grave concern the situation in the 
Far East,” and passed a resolution requesting the President 
of the Assembly, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, to appoint a 
group of three to determine a basis for a cease-fire. On De- 
cember 23 Communist Peiping promptly turned down the 
suggestion. This was followed by a bitterly resisted resolu- 
tion of the U.N. Security Council declaring the Chinese 
Communists to be the aggressors. 

But what MacArthur needed was a clear-cut directive from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff granting him the right to win the 
war, with the privilege of hot pursuit for his hamstrung 
planes, allowing them to enter the “privileged sanctuary” of 
Manchuria, when driving off Red planes attacking them from 
the far side of the Yalu. 

The theory of hot pursuit is based on an ancient doctrine 
of criminal law that permits a peace-officer who is closely 
pursuing a felon to cross beyond the area of his jurisdiction 
in order to capture the criminal. The granting of immunity 
from pursuit to Communist planes attacking U.N. air forces 
inside North Korea was in direct opposition to this old and 
accepted doctrine of criminal and international law. 

During the days of late November and early December, 
1950, when MacArthur’s forces faced the possibility of de- 
struction by invading Red Chinese forces from north of the 
Yalu, he could secure no authority to pursue these attacking 
MIG’s to their bases, nor was he permitted air reconnaissance 
over Manchuria. However, early in January of 1951 there 
seemed to be a unanimous agreement among MacArthur, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President and even the Secretary of 
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State that his planes should be granted this right of hot pur- 
suit after being attacked. 

Sufficient authority for the action lay in the command func- 
tion delegated by the U.N. to the United States government, 
but the Secretary of Defense George Marshall now hedged 
by asking Acheson to inform the thirteen U.N. nations having 
armed forces actually engaged in some form or other in 
the Korean conflict of the probable change in policy. Acheson 
took it upon himself not to inform the allies but to question 
them regarding their views on this matter—a matter that 
meant life or death to the men fighting against heavy odds in 
Korea. The first six nations approached, according to the sub- 
sequent testimony of the Secretary, stood out against the pro- 
posal of permitting MacArthur to exercise this needed military 
action of hot pursuit. So it was that the American Secretary of 
State’s mind, if not already fixed, was made up for him by 
distinctly foreign pressures. Neither the needs of American 
soldiers and airmen nor traditional national honor had much 
or anything to do with his decision. 

Shortly after MacArthur's request for hot pursuit was 
turned down by Washington, he asked a second time for the 
right to bomb troublesome Racin, the busy Red Chinese sup- 
ply base in North Korea some 35 miles from the Siberian- 
Korean border. For a second time he was promptly turned 
down, although his bomber commanders had given him posi- 
tive assurance that there was no chance of violating Siberian 
territory in the air attack. 

Sometime before this MacArthur had helped in drawing up 
a study for victory that was made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The paper then was duly presented to Secretary of Defense 
Marshall. MacArthur’s troops were now holding a line that 
roughly strung along the 37th parallel. This marked the low 
point of the great U.N. withdrawal. Pressure by the Com- 
munist Chinese was negligible, and the time was arriving 
when MacArthur and Ridgway felt they might regain the of- 
fensive and start the long march back up the peninsula. (Lt. 
General Matthew Ridgway, with the personal approval of 
MacArthur, was brought to Korea to command the Eighth 
Army, after the courageous Walker had been killed in a jeep 
accident just before Christmas. The X Corps would soon be 
evacuated from Hungnam to become a part of the Eighth 
Army.) 


MacArthur and his commanders realized 
fully at this moment of decision how much it would mean if 
a driving will-to-win could replace the fear and the restrain- 
ing attitude that prevailed in Washington and at the U.N. 
General Assembly. MacArthur, as always, thought only in 
terms of victory and in the spirit of the offensive. He had con- 
tributed four specific points to the over-all list of 16 sugges- 
tions about what should be done to win the war and remove 
the threat of a disastrous stalemate. Apparently his four 
clauses won the approval of the JCS, but on January 9 Secre- 
tary of Defense Marshall ordered that these specific Mac- 
Arthur suggestions be thrown out. Who counselled Marshall 
in arriving at this momentous decision is still not known. The 
four proposals MacArthur made were: 


intensification of the economic blockade against China 
imposition of a naval blockade against the China coast 
removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s 
coastal areas and Manchuria 

removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of 
China on Formosa, with logistical support to contribute 
to their effective operation against the Chinese mainland. 


About this same time it appeared to MacArthur's G.H.Q. 
that there was a slackening off in the censorship gag that had 
been imposed by the President on December 6. As it was in- 
terpreted in Tokyo, the original directive applied only to 
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formal public statements and not to communiqués, corre. 
spondence or personal conversations, At a press conference in 
Washington shortly after the turn of the year, the President 
had denied any curb on MacArthur's authority “to speak 
freely on the Korean war.” 

Exactly two months after the Chinese Communists entered 
the war in force, MacArthur ordered the launching of the first 
large U.N. counteroffensive. His battle lines were now 
roughly 200 miles south of the former extreme positions he 
had held on the North Korean front, from which his Eighth 
Army and the X Corps had begun their great attacks of 
November 24 and their subsequent retreat a few days later. 

The X Corps, now re-grouped and re-organized, added 
materially to the power of Ridgway’s Eighth Army. Mac- 
Arthur had been severely criticized in certain military circles 
for retaining this X Corps under his own G.H.Q. after the 
Inchon landing and its subsequent dispatch to the east coast 
as an independent unit. 

His critics claimed that the swift surprise penetration in 
late November by Red Chinese infantry divisions through the 
mountainous gap that separated the Eighth Army and the X 
Corps was primarily the cause for the vast disaster that fol- 
lowed. MacArthur's defenders answered that lack of troops 
alone had made it impossible to man adequately the gap 
between the two forces, and as a consequence it had seemed 
most practical to operate the two groups independently 
When they were again in close contact after the end of the 
great Red attack, MacArthur ordered the X Corps to become 
a part of Ridgway’s Eighth Army. 


Toward the middle of January U.N. re 
connaissance groups prodding the enemy front suddenly dis- 
covered little opposition, and on January 25, 1951, a concerted 
counteroffensive was begun. By February 10 the port of In- 
chon and the important Kimpo airfield were re-captured, but 
Seoul still remained in Communist hands. Resistance sudden- 
ly stiffened, and on the night of February 11 and 12 the 
enemy once again drove hard to the south down the lower 
middle corridor of the peninsula. 

The following day MacArthur flew in from Tokyo for per- 
sonal observation and for a front-line conference with Ridg- 
way and his commanders. Probably due to the handicaps still 
put on his Air Force, his communiqué ended on a pessimistic 
note: 


Talk of crossing the 38th parallel at the present stage of 
the campaign, except by scattered patrol action incidental 
to the tactical situation, is purely academic. From a mili- 
tary standpoint we must materially reduce the existing sv- 
periority of our Chinese Communist enemy engaging with 
impunity in undeclared war against us, with the unprece- 
dented military advantage of sanctuary protection for his 
military potential against our counterattack upon Chinese 
soil, before we can seriously consider conducting major 
operations north of that geographical line. . . . 


The new Red counterattack of middle February had won 
some success in the center of the peninsula, but within ten 
days the lost ground had been regained by the U.N. troops. 
MacArthur pondered the idea of a by-pass far up the west 
coast that might permit him to repeat his great strategic and 
tactical victory after the Inchon landing of September 1950. 
But he did not have the troops to dare undertake any such 
operation. 

The establishment of NATO and its immediate imple- 
mentation in December 1950 by the dispatching of General 
Eisenhower to Europe again placed European demands above 
American interests in the Far East. And without sufficient re- 
inforcements and the right to wage a war for victory and to 
make full use of all available weapons and air here in Korea, 
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MacArthur and his advisors knew perfectly well how little 
chance they had if they attempted any bold and decisive 
strategic move. 

Once again a large-scale participation in Europe had as- 
sumed No. 1 priority over the Pacific. It was apparent that 
for a second time America was abandoning her own soldiers 
and their war for survival in the Far East, in favor of respond- 
ing to the pressure for European help, when it was doubtful 
whether immediate military help was needed. Obviously there 
was still a lack of understanding in Washington of the fact 
that Asia was as important as Europe in the global strategy of 
checking the Communist expansion. Likewise there was a 
complete failure to estimate Europe’s lack of a will to fight. 


Some hidden directing power, some Red 
plan or Communist line exercising its controlling supervision 
ina secret web of intrigue seemed actually to be pulling the 
strings and calling the tunes for certain of the spiritless 
leaders in Washington and at the U.N. It seems certain that 
MacArthur glimpsed the plot that pointed to his own ultimate 
sacrifice and to a war stalemate as part of the appeasement 
policy to Russia and Red China. Suspicion must have entered 
his mind that he was not supposed to win the Korean war 
as long as there was the slightest chance of any retaliation by 
Russia. General Eisenhower and his NATO must now come 
first in everything. 

(The influence of foreign political considerations and pres- 
sures in dictating the half-hearted directives that were sent to 
MacArthur were almost as clear to him at the time as they 
appeared later when he could see them in retrospect. His ul- 
timate analysis of the motives behind his orders were eventually 
contained in a letter he sent to Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia on April 19, 1953, in response to a request by the Senator 
for information regarding the artillery shell shortages in Korea. 
Part of the statement covers so accurately the middle period 
of MacArthur’s Korean days that it is well worth reading: 


The inertia of our diplomacy failed utterly to utilize the 
victory of Inchon and subsequent destruction of the North 
Korean armies as the basis for swift and dynamic political 
action to restore peace and unity to Korea. 

This was one of the great contributing causes to the sub- 
sequent new war into which we were later plunged by Red 
China. At this time a new war with this much more formid- 
able foe was not foreseen. . . . 

My own military estimate was that with our largely un- 
opposed air forces, with their atomic potential, capable of 
destroying at will bases of attack and lines of supply north 
as well as south of the Yalu River, no Chinese military 
commander would dare hazard the commitment of large 
forces upon the Korean peninsula. The risk of their utter 
destruction, through lack of supply would be too great. 

But by one process or another it was conjectured by, or 
conveyed to, the Red Chinese that even though they en- 
tered the fray in large force it would be under the sanctuary 
of being relieved from any destructive action of our military 
forces within their own areas. Such a limitation upon the 
utilization of available military force to repel an enemy at- 
tack has no precedent either in our own history or, so far as 
I’know, in the history of the world. 

The results were disastrous beyond imagination and are 
still incalculable. When the Chinese Communists actually 
struck without warning, and my order to destroy the 
bridges at their points of entry over the Yalu into Korea 
was immediately countermanded from Washington, I 
realized for the first time the extraordinary decision which 
had been made to deny me the use of my full military 
power to safeguard the lives of my soldiers and ensure the 


safety of the army. 
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To me it clearly foreshadowed the tragic situation which 
has since developed and left me with a sense of shock I had 
never before experienced in a long life crammed with ex- 
plosive reactions and momentous hazards. . . ,) 


On the eve of a new U.N. counteroffensive MacArthur again 
flew to the front and gave his full approval to the plans for a 
ground by-pass of Seoul, a surprise air-drop at Munsan, some 
30 miles above the South Korean capital, and then a general 
drive northward on a broad front across the peninsula at the 
38th parallel. He released his military comment in Tokyo on 
March 7, the day marked for the important U.N. counterof- 
fensive. The statement seemed to bear the marks of a man 
desperately trying to keep himself under control and to fight 
on despite the inhibitions and restraints imposed on him by 
decisions that he held in great suspicion. His words reflected 
his futile attempts to fight a fire with half the water supply 
turned off. It read in part: 


Assuming no diminution of the enemy’s flow of ground 
forces and matériel to the Korean battle area, a continua- 
tion of the existing limitation upon our freedom of counter- 
offensive action, and no major additions to our organiza- 
tional strength, the battle lines cannot fail in time to reach 
a point of theoretical military stalemate. 

Thereafter our further advance would militarily benefit 
the enemy more than it would ourselves. The exact place of 
stabilization is of necessity a fluctuating variable, dependent 
upon the shifting relative strengths of the forces committed, 
and will constantly move up or down. 

Even now there are indications that the enemy is at- 
tempting to build up from China a new and massive offen- 
sive for the spring. . . . 

Vital decisions have yet to be made—decisions far beyond 
the scope of the authority vested in me as the Military 
Commander, decisions which are neither solely political nor 
solely military, but which must provide, on the highest 
international levels, an answer to the obscurities which now 
becloud the unsolved problems raised by Red China’s un- 
declared war in Korea. 


The final paragraph epitomized to him the deep injustice 
of his position. He still could get no final decisions from Wash- 
ington—“decisions far beyond the scope of authority vested in 
me as the Military Commander, decisions which are neither 
solely political nor solely military.” 

The confused and badgered Joint Chiefs of Staff under the 
authority of General Marshall, Secretary of Defense, ap- 
parently had succumbed completely to the dictates of the 
Department of State. As a result of this, MacArthur was 
constantly hampered by a complete lack of adequate direc- 
tives or by half-hearted ones that held him responsible but 
refused to give him proper authority. 

Here lay at least part of the growing differences between 
himself and the Big Three who were supposed to be running 
the war in Washington—President Truman, Secretary of State 
Acheson and Secretary of Defense Marshall. 


In talks with friendly visitors General Mac- 
Arthur made perfectly clear his own disturbed feelings. He 
had seen the great war victory in Europe dissipated and 
destroyed because of the unrealistic attitude of American 
political and military leaders who utterly failed to press the 
need for a long-range peace victory. And many of these same 
leaders were still in authority in Washington. 

He had seen these same men or their approved successors 
stand by or actually take part in the series of events that let 
China go Red. They had been prepared to see Formosa fall 
and South Korea overrun. With rare patience he tried his best 
to get along with them. More than once members of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff were sent from Washington to Tokyo to bend 
MacArthur to some phase of the administration’s policy of 
conciliation aad appeasement. Invariably MacArthur's elo- 
quent and compelling logic and his appeal to pure American 
interests won over those emissaries to his point of view. 

“Go back and sell this to Washington!” MacArthur would 
urge. “You believe it.” 

Invariably nothing happened. The arguments of what was 
good for America seemed of small consequence in Washing- 
ton when placed against the constant pressures of these 
nations in the U.N. General Assembly that were bent on 
appeasement. Slowly MacArthur became convinced that the 
terrible sacrifices made in Korea for a righteous cause had 
assumed a distinctly second place, even in the minds of the 
highest American authorities. The Internationalists, the Eu- 
rope-Firsters, the Red appeasers, the U. N. worshippers were 
in full control. Even the President, who had appeared to be 
definitely on MacArthur’s side during the late days of the 
great war and at the start of the Japanese occupation, now 
apparently had been fully won over by the Acheson-Marshall 
combination. 

But deeper than this personal side, MacArthur unquestion- 
ably sensed the determination of certain of these top-level 
men of the administration to break down the American peo- 
ple’s resistance to a One-World, internationalist attitude, and 
by propaganda and fear to appease the U.N. countries that 
were condoning the great Communist advance here in stricken 
Korea. 

Vague rumors came to him in Tokyo that the trio in power 
were now prepared to buy a cease-fire that could only lead to 
a perpetual stalemate. It was to be bought at the price of the 
surrender of Formosa to Red China, and her recognition and 
ultimate seating in the United Nations in place of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist government. MacArthur's strong sense 
of realism and patriotism could not permit him to ignore 
what this would mean to his country and the free world. 


His counteroffensive of March 7, 1951, was 
completely successful. Seoul was by-passed and swiftly aban- 
doned by the enemy without a fight. On March 23, the U.S. 
187th Regimental Combat Team was parachuted to the area 
near Munsan, well north of the battle lines, and an armored 
column drove straight through to contact it and complete the 
encirclement. But the Communists had retired before the 
threat, and there was no large bag of prisoners. Four 
days after the air-drop, two ROK corps crossed the 38th 
parallel near the east coast port of Yangyang, on the Sea of 
Japan. 

MacArthur was now ready to send his U.N. troops north 
of the parallel as soon as he secured formal permission from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. His crippling air limitations stil] 
were a severe handicap, but once again he was master of the 
battlefield. With proper backing in material and morale he 
thought he could still drive out the Red Chinese invaders. 
Stubbornly he planned a great double-envelopment north of 
Inchon. He could still win the war and return North Korea to 
the legal republic. 

On March 20 he received a somewhat obscure message 
from the JCS. The word “State” in the message obviously re- 
ferred to the State Department. It read: 

To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan 

From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

State planning Presidential announcement shortly that, 
with clearing of bulk of South Korea of aggression, United 
Nations now prepared to discuss conditions of settlement 
in Korea. Strong UN feeling persists that further diplo- 
matic effort toward settlement should be made before any 
advance with major forces north of 38th Parallel. Time will 
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be required to determine diplomatic reactions and permit 
new negotiations that may develop. Recognizing that 
parallel has no military significance, State has asked JCS 
what authority you should have to permit sufficient free. 
dom of action for next few weeks to provide security for 
UN forces and maintain contact with enemy. Your recom- 
mendations desired. 


It was obvious to MacArthur that a big sellout was about to 
take place. Apparently the best he could hope for was a talk 
marathon, a futile effort to arrive at a settlement with a 
Moscow-dominated enemy that would accept no compromise 
short of a united Red Korea. Four days after he received the 
ambiguous message MacArthur wrote out a lengthy state. 
ment. It must have seemed to him that this was his last 
chance to help check a political move that might well be 
disastrous to both Korea and America. The Eighth Army, 
with its air arm still tied behind its back, was advancing and 
ready to cross the 38th parallel. He might still press for a con. 
clusion of the war, despite the intrigues in Washington and 
in the General Assembly of the U.N. 


There can be no question but that he was 
now personally proposing decisions “neither solely political 
nor solely military.” And it is likewise evident that he was cut- 
ting squarely across what was probably a devious and far- 
fetched plan by the U.N. for an appeasement settlement, as 
suggested in the note from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mac- 
Arthur knew the risks of personal censure and acid criticism 
he was running, but he was willing to pay the price. His 
public release of March 24, 1951, read: 


Operations continue according to schedule and plan, We 
have now substantially cleared South Korea of organized 
Communist forces. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the heavy destruction along the enemy’s lines of supply 
caused by our ‘round-the-clock massive air and naval bom- 
bardment, has left his troops in the forward battle area 
deficient in requirements to sustain his operations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly exploited by ou 
ground forces. The enemy’s human-wave tactics definitely 
fail him as our own forces become seasoned to this 
form of warfare; his tactics of infiltration are but contribut- 
ing to his piecemeal losses, and he is showing less stamina 
than our own troops under rigors of climate, terrain, and 
battle. 

Of even greater significance than our tactical success has 
been the clear revelation that this new enemy, Red China, 
of such exaggerated and vaunted military power, lacks the 
industrial capacity to provide adequately many critical items 
essential to the conduct of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those raw materials 
needed to produce, maintain, and operate even moderate 
air and naval power, and he cannot provide the essential for 
successful ground operations, such as tanks, heavy artillery, 
and other refinements science has introduced into the con- 
duct of military campaigns. . . . 

These military weaknesses have been clearly and definite: 
ly revealed since Red China entered upon its undeclared 
war in Korea. Even under inhibitions which now restrict 
activity of the United Nations forces and the corresponding 
military advantages which accrue to Red China, it has been 
shown its complete inability to accomplish by force of arms 
the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be painfully aware 
that a decision of the United Nations to depart from its 
tolerant effort to contain the war to the area of Korea 
through expansion of our military operations to his coastal 
areas and interior bases would doom Red China to the 
risk of imminent military collapse. .. . 
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It was as if MacArthur was trying desperately to force the 
U.N. itself to think clearly about the playing of its final 
trump card of threatened bombing and destruction above the 
Yalu. On its face the long press release appeared to be directed 
as much to the U.N. as to the enemy. He continued: 


These basic facts being established, there should be no 
insuperable difficulty arriving at decisions on the Korean 
problem, if the issues are resolved on their own merits with- 
out being burdened by extraneous matters not directly re- 
lated to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat in the 
United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people which have been so 
cruelly ravaged must not be sacrificed. That is the para- 
mount concern. Apart from the military area of the problem 
where the issues are resolved in the course of combat, the 
fundamental questions continue to be political in nature 
and must find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as military commander, 
however, it should be needless to say I stand ready at any 
time to confer in the field with the commander in chief of 
the enemy forces in an earnest effort to find any military 
means whereby the realization of the political objectives 
of the United Nations in Korea, to which no nation may 
justly take exceptions, might be accomplished without 
further bloodshed. 


It was a bold and desperate move on MacArthur's part to 
force the Red commander to confer directly with him. Cer- 
tainly it forestalled any half-way measures for appeasement 
that might have come out of the United Nations. 

The fact that the Tokyo dateline was a day ahead of Wash- 
ington time meant that this MacArthur statement, dated 
Tokyo March 24, was actually received in the capital on 
March 23. Newspapers the following morning carried the 
long dispatch; and the next day, March 24, Washington time, 
adirective was hurried off to MacArthur. It carried little more 
than a suggestion of the storm that was brewing in the minds 
of the President and his two most important advisors, Marshall 
and Acheson. The directive read: 


To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff, personal for MacArthur 

The President has directed that your attention be called 
to his order as transmitted 6 December 1950. In view of the 
information given you 20 March 1951 any further state- 
ments by you must be co-ordinated as prescribed in the 
order of 6 December. 

The President has also directed that in the event Com- 
munist military leaders request an armistice in the field, you 
immediately report that fact to the JCS for instructions. 


It was apparent to the three men who were most concerned 
with bending MacArthur to their way of thinking that a crisis 
was near at hand. Neither of the two senior advisors to the 
President in this matter seemed interested in any effort to 
temper the President’s growing personal bitterness against 


MacArthur. 


In a way, history was repeating itself, Mac- 
Arthur had long believed that Marshall, as the senior army 
advisor to President Roosevelt at Yalta, evaded his mandatory 
responsibilities when he had not tried to stop the President 
from signing the secret clauses of the Yalta Agreement. In 
MacArthur’s eyes, the duty and responsibility that confronted 
Marshall now, six and a half years later, was very much the 
same; Marshall, he felt, should warn President Truman that 
a Korean stalemate would almost inevitably mean the eventual 
conquest of all Korea by the Chinese Communists backed by 
Russia even if it took several years of intrigue and cruel in- 
timidation to bring it about. 
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During his vears in Japan MacArthur had had considerable 
experience with Acheson and various fellow-traveller ele- 
ments within the State Department, and he had no illusions 
where the Secretary stood regarding British and Indian inter- 
ests in Korea, Formosa and Red China. The General knew 
how little consideration he could expect from any of the 
three men who were dictating the foreign and military poli- 
cies of America in collaboration with their Socialist friends in 
the United Nations and under the consistent pressures of Red 
spy cells and their growing influence. But he could hardly 
have anticipated the sudden startling turn of events. 


On the afternoon of April 5 Joseph Martin, 
Minority Leader of the House, interrupted a speech he was 
making on Korea by reading a letter he had received from 
MacArthur a few days before. It had been written in answer 
to the following note from Martin: 


Office of the Minority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1951 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
Commander in Chief, Far Eastern Command 

My dear General: In the current discussions on foreign 
policy and overall strategy many of us have been distressed 
that, although the European aspects have been heavily em- 
phasized, we have been without the views of yourself as 
Commander in Chief of the Far Eastern Command. 

I think it is imperative to the security of our Nation and 
for the safety of the world that policies of the United 
States embrace the broadest possible strategy and that in 
our earnest desire to protect Europe we not weaken our 
position in Asia. 

Enclosed is a copy of an address I delivered in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., February 12, stressing this vital point and suggesting 
that the forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa might be employed in the opening of a second Asiatic 
front to relieve the pressure on our forces in Korea. 

I have since repeated the essence of this thesis in other 
speeches, and intend to do so again on March 21, when I 
will be on a radio hook-up. 

I would deem it a great help if I could have your views 
on this point, either on a confidential basis or otherwise. 
Your admirers are legion, and the respect you command is 
enormous. May success be yours in the gigantic under- 
taking which you direct. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

MacArthur's answer was made in a completely routine man- 
ner. The General dictated it the day before receiving the mes- 
sage from the Joint Chiefs of Staff informing him that the 
President was shortly to release the statement that the U.N. 
was now prepared to discuss a settlement in Korea. To Mac- 
Arthur his answer to the Martin letter was merely one of 
scores of replies he regularly sent to friends and admirers in 
the States. It read: 

SS General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Tokyo, Japan, March 20, 1951 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Martin: I am most grateful for your 
note of the 8th forwarding me a copy of your address of 
February 12. The latter I have read with much interest, and 
find that with the passage of years you have certainly lost 
none of your old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with respect to the 
situation created by Red China’s entry into the war against 
us in Korea have been submitted to Washington in 1most 
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complete detail. Generally these views are well known and 
clearly understood, as they follow the conventional pattern 
of meeting force with maximum counter-force, as we have 
never failed to do in the past. Your view with respect to the 
utilization of the Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict 
with neither logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realize that here 
in Asia is where the Communist conspirators have elected 
to make their play for global conquest, and that we have 
joined the issue thus raised on the battlefield; that here we 
fight Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there 
still fight it with words; that if we lose the war to commu- 
nism in Asia the fall of Europe is inevitable, win it and 
Europe most probably would avoid war and yet preserve 
freedom. As you pointed out, we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of most cordial 
regard I am, 

Faithfully yours, 

Douglas MacArthur 

MacArthur had placed no restrictions on the use of the 

letter, and probably even if Martin had cabled for permission 

to use it on the floor of the House, the General would not 

have raised the slightest objection. It concerned the subject 

nearest his heart. It had to do with his duty to his country now 
faced with grave peril. 


Within a few minutes after the Minority 
Leader read MacArthur's communication on the floor of the 
House on that mid-afternoon of April 5, word of Martin’s 
political use of the letter reached the White House. Truman 
was vociferously annoyed. It was too good an opportunity to 
get rid of MacArthur for his enemies to miss. 

The following noon, immediately after the regular cabinet 
meeting, the President called in Secretary of State Acheson, 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, Special Advisor Harriman and 
General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For an 
hour there was a general discussion covering the possibility 
of permitting MacArthur to continue in authority, until after 
a Japanese treaty had been negotiated. The four advisors 
were asked to study the situation and to gather again on 
Saturday morning at the White House offices. 

At this Saturday meeting there was a discussion regarding 
splitting MacArthur's commands so that Ridgway could be 
made Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Forces in 
Korea and MacArthur's authority would be limited to his 
single status of Supreme Commander in Japan. The President 
asked his advisors to ponder the problems over the week end, 
and Marshall was specifically instructed to obtain the views of 
the Chiefs of Staff. This was done on Sunday afternoon. 

At the Monday morning meeting General Bradley informed 
the President that the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously agreed 
that MacArthur must go. On Tuesday, April 10, there was a 
further meeting with Truman at 3 o'clock, at which various 
drafts of the President’s orders were discussed. Arrangements 
were made to have both MacArthur and Ridgway formally 
notified at the same time. Secretary of War Pace was the 
messenger chosen to inform MacArthur of his immediate re- 
lief, and General John E. Hull, of the General Staff, was to 
carry the word to Ridgway that he was to replace MacArthur. 
Both envoys were then in Korea on an inspection trip. 

There was frantic scurrying about during this day of April 
10, when a report reached the White House that apparently 
there had been a leak in the secret plan. Walter Trohan, ag- 
gressive head of the Washington Bureau of the Chicago 
Tribune, had telephoned the Pentagon requesting clarification 
of the report from Japan concerning a Tokyo tip that news of 
an important resignation was scheduled for the following 
afternoon, Tokyo time. It seems quite logical that the White 
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House interpreted this to mean that MacArthur, although un. 
aware of his fate but disgusted with the support he was re. 
ceiving, might be planning to ask for sudden retirement be. 
fore the secret orders for his relief would reach him. 

After considerable discussion and several changes in the 
plans, due to uncertainty of communications with Secretary 
of the Army Pace, then in Korea, it was finally decided to call 
in the regular White House correspondents at 1:30 in the 
morning of April 11, and give them the full directive, at the 
exact moment messages would be delivered to both MacaAr. 
thur and Ridgway. Not since correspondents had been sum. 
moned to receive the carefully guarded news of the death of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, had there 
been such speculation and uncertainty as to the nature of the 
announcement that would be forthcoming. 

To MacArthur in Tokyo there was no intimation of what 
was coming. 


The General and Jean [Mrs. MacArthur] 
were finishing a lengthy lunch with a visiting Senator at the 
Embassy, when Col. Sidney Huff phoned from his own 
apartment within the walled compound and left word for 
Jean to call him the moment she was free. 

As soon as the MacArthurs reached their private quarters 
she called Huff. He explained he had been tipped off by an 
American radio correspondent that there was something in- 
portant regarding the President and the General that would 
be on the 3 o'clock broadcast. Then Huff blurted out the bad 
news. 

He had just tuned in and at the very end of the newscast 
had come the flash announcement that the General had been 
relieved of all his commands. The news had broken only a 
few moments before Jean’s return call had reached him. 

It seemed incredible to the MacArthurs that they had re- 
ceived no advance hint of the unaccountable order. 


A little later a small brown envelope was delivered by the 


Signal Corps message center. Colonel Huff immediately took 
the envelope to the door of the General’s bedroom, where 
Jean was waiting. Huff felt that it was almost as if he were 
delivering a death sentence. 

The General opened the envelope and took out the en- 
closed sheets. Swiftly his eyes raced through the messages 
that were clipped to the flimsy, recording the formal state- 
ment of their reception at the Signal Corps center. They read: 


Message Relieving General MacArthur of Command, 
April 10, 1951 

I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as President and 
Commander in Chief of the United States military forces to 


replace you as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers; Com-. 


mander in Chief, United Nations Command; Commander 
in Chief, Far East; and Commanding General, U.S. Army, 
Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effective at once, to 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. You are authorized to have 
issued such orders as are necessary to complete desired 
travel to such place as you select. 

My reasons for your replacement will be made public 
concurrently with the delivery to you of the foregoing or- 
der, and are contained in the next following message. 


Statement of the President Relative to the Relief of 
General MacArthur, April 10, 1951 

With deep regret I have concluded that General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur is unable to give his whole-heart- 
ed support to the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations in matters pertaining to his off 
cial duties. In view of the specific responsibilities imposed 
upon me by the Constitution of the United States and the 
added responsibility which has been entrusted to me by the 
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United Nations, I L.ve decided that I must make a change 
of command in the Far East. I have, therefore, relieved 
General MacArthur of his commands and have designated 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as his successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of national policy is 
a vital element in the constitutional system of our free 
democracy. It is fundamental, however, that military com- 
manders must be governed by the policies and directives 
issued to them in the manner provided by our laws and 
Constitution. In time of crisis, this consideration is partic- 
ularly compelling. 

General MacArthur's place in history as one of our great- 
est commanders is fully established. The nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude for the distinguished and exceptional 
service which he has rendered his country in posts of great 
responsibility. For that reason I repeat my regret at the 
necessity for the action I feel compelled to take in his case. 


So it was that the General met his fate. 


Old Soldiers Never Die... 


CERTAIN MEN in Washington, in Lake Success and in Mos- 
cow, London and Delhi the announcement must have 
come as most welcome and pleasant news. From 10 Downing 
Street to the Kremlin, and to the U.N. Assembly cocktail 
lounges, with their nests of intrigue, there was great rejoicing 
that the American soldier, who for so long had blocked one 
sinister scheme after another, was now out of the way. 

It was a great day for the Reds and Internationalists and 
the faint-hearted American leaders. No longer would they be 
plagued by the soldier who opposed their brazen attempts to 
neutralize and emasculate American interests and betray Ameri- 


{can honor and courage. No longer would this old warrior, al- 


most single-handed, attempt to block the surrender of the State 
Department, the Pentagon and the White House to a U.N. Se- 
curity Council dominated by One-Worlders, Socialists and 
Communists and by nations more interested in trade with Rus- 
sia and Red China than with the preservation of a free world. 

No longer would this stalwart be able to hold out against 
the ever-growing government by fear, by the gigantic bluff of 
Russia and the Red Chinese threats and intimidations. 

For a full two decades MacArthur had stood against the 
gradual surrender of the constitutional government to an im- 
ported creeping socialism and, for the last 10 years, to the 
spell cast by such foreign leaders as Churchill and Stalin, 
Attlee and Nehru. He had never given way to the secret 
pressures and the influences of the Red conspiracy and its cor- 
tuption of the once free and unique American mind. He had 
watehed with horror how the victory won at such cost in Eu- 
tope and the Pacific had been lost by the ineptness and igno- 
tance and lack of foresight of American leaders. He had been 
horrified at the treachery of American Pinks and Reds and 
their dupes, enmeshed in the web of betrayal within the high 
dices of the U.S. government; and how Nationalist China 
had actually been destroyed as a result of these influences. 

With infinite courage and genius he had helped save South 
Korea from certain disaster, and he had led his victorious 
armies to the high cliffs of the Yalu. Only when a vicious new 
war broke and a hundred thousand hidden Red Chinese sud- 
denly appeared from their caves and snow-camouflaged for- 
ésts and attacked, had he felt the utter frustration of not being 
permitted to unwrap his air and turn defeat into a certain 
Victory that might well have settled the whole Asiatic threat 

a score of years to come. 

And he was to live to see his able successors denied the same 
thance to win—and the icy hand of Russian fear and British 
ttade demands closing tightly around the timid hearts of cer- 
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tain American leaders. Never for a day were either Generals 
Ridgway, Van Fleet, or Clark permitted to win the Korean 
war by making full and fearless use of the weapons each had 
at hand. The psychosis of fear of Russia and the betrayal of 
American ideals before the pressure of her questionable Allies 
were to continue with the mockery of the surrender at Pan- 
munjom and the disgraceful armed peace that followed, lead- 
ing straight on into the vast problems of future local wars in 
the distant Pacific. 

So it was that the rejoicing among little Americans and their 
foreign tutors was great that day in mid-April 1951. The 
brave sentinel had been stabbed in the back. Those who bent 
their knees to the Red Bear finally had seen their plots against 
this fearless soldier succeed. 

Douglas MacArthur, the uncompromising American, had 
been destroyed. 

Or so they thought. 

ce] Qo 2 
The wildly cheering, emotional crowd that 
welcomed MacArthur in San Francisco was his first intima- 
tion of the intensity of devotion and sympathy felt for him by 
all America. He still did not fully understand this patent evi- 
dence of the resentment of millions at his treatment by Wash- 
ington. He still moved as one in a trance. 

On April 19, eight days after his dismissal in Tokyo, the 
General made his historic address before a joint meeting of the 
Congress. In millions of homes, in offices and machine shops, 
in every nook and corner of the vast land, the people of 
America listened to his words with unconcealed emotion. 

It is possible that at no previous moment in American 
history had there been such a universal outpouring of the 
human heart. . . . 

° o = 

A whole nation was gripped by the power and authority of 
his words and by the sheer beauty and magnificence of this 
master orator’s voice. With majestic sincerity he approached 
the peroration: 


In war there is no substitute for victory. There are some 
who, for varying reasons, would appease Red China. They 
are blind to history’s clear lesson, for history teaches with 
unmistakable emphasis that appeasement but begets new 
and bloodier war. It points to no single instance where this 
end has justified the means, where appeasement has led to 
more than a sham peace. Like blackmail, it lays the basis 
for new and successively greater demands until, as in black- 
mail, violence becomes the only other alternative. 

Why, my soldiers asked of me, surrender military ad- 
vantages to an enemy in the field? I could not answer. 

Oo ° e 
Then the mood swung from the grave injustice that had 
been done a brave and uncompromising fellow countryman, 
to a touching picture of an old soldier calmly facing the in- 
evitable. His final words left their indelible imprint: 

I am closing my 52 years of military service. When I 
joined the army even before the turn of the century, it was 
the fulfillment of all my boyish hopes and dreams. The 
world has turned over many times since I took the oath on 
the Plain at West Point, and the hopes and dreams have 
long since vanished. But I still remember the refrain of one 
of the most popular barrack ballads of that day which pro- 
claimed most proudly that— 

“Old soldiers never die; they just fade away.” And like 
the old soldier of that ballad, I now close my military serv- 
ice and just fade away—an old soldier who had tried to do 
his duty as God gave him the light to see that duty. 
Goodbye. 


It was a proud moment for Douglas MacArthur. 
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AN ANSWER TO MR. MOLOTOV 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


| pore the Communist Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, has just proposed that all foreign troops be 
withdrawn from East and West Germany. He says his 
purpose is to end the occupation which has continued 
since the close of World War II. 

The proposal comes as a countermove to the agree- 
ment reached in London recently among the Western 
allies, when they decided to include Germany in a plan 
to defend Western Europe against possible aggression 
by the Communists. 

But the Molotov tactic should itself be countered 
with a demand that the Soviet regime withdraw its 
armies of occupation also from Poland, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia and Austria. 

Thus would the security of Europe be served far 
more than merely by “neutralizing” a reunited Ger- 
many. For what the Soviet Minister, in effect, is pro- 
posing is that Germany be made a buffer state. A 
glance at the map of Europe shows that it would be of 
little avail to keep Germany disarmed if the big Red 
armies are mobilized on its frontier. 

In fact, there can be no peace of mind in Europe or 
elsewhere in the world if the Red armies continue in a 
state of war mobilization. 

What is needed is the complete dispersal and reduc- 
tion to police force size of the Red military organiza- 
tion. This, in turn, would naturally induce a comparable 
reduction of the military forces in Western Europe. 
That’s the best way to promote limitation of arma- 
ments. 

For the realistic fact is that withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Germany would merely put the Western 
powers at a military disadvantage. As long as the Red 
armies are in a state of war mobilization and numerous 
divisions are kept in Poland, the threat of aggression 
remains. 


Unquestionably the Molotov move was made 
for propaganda purposes and to wreck the London 
agreement. But it opens up a way in reply to tell the 
peoples in the countries under the Communist yoke 
that the Western democracies have not forgotten them. 

Every opportunity that presents itself to encourage 
the peoples in the oppressed countries should be utilized 
by the Western allies. The constant talk in London and 
Paris in favor of “co-existence” means to the enslaved 
peoples a maintenance of the status quo—a willingness 
to keep things as they are indefinitely. 

But does this not insure building up the power of the 


Soviet regime? Will it not discourage the peoples in the 
Balkans, who are bound to feel that liberation has like- 
wise been indefinitely postponed? Must these oppressed 
peoples continue to endure the tortures of slavery while 
the West continues to buy temporary immunity from 
attack and pays a big price in renewed trade so that the 
Communist regime can strengthen itself internally? 

The recent relaxation of restrictions on trade with 
Soviet Russia are indefensible. Soviet Russia is being 
permitted to buy commodities on the theory that she 
has an abundance of some of them anyhow or that she 
can get them in other ways. 

But why should we make things easier for the Com- 
munist regime? Why should we permit the industries 
of Soviet Russia to be relieved of the necessity of pro- 
ducing the consumer goods so badly needed by the 
Russian people? For if the allies withheld those com- 
modities, the limited amount of manufacturing ma- 
chinery available inside the Soviet orbit would be un- 
able to meet the demands for munitions of war as well 
as consumer goods. 


The Western allies have a unique chance now, 
and they should take advantage of it. 

Instead of dismissing offhand the Molotov plan as 
just “old stuff,” the Western allies should announce 
their determination to go ahead with the London con- 
ference agreement and still state their readiness to ex- 
amine the possibilities of withdrawing all troops from 
Germany. But Soviet Russia should be asked, as a 
primary condition, to agree to demobilize all her armies 
and lift her stranglehold on the smaller countries which 
she has taken over since the war. 

If the Communist regime is sincere in its desire to 
help the cause of peace in Europe by withdrawing 
troops from Germany, it should as a first step, for ex- 
ample, ratify the Austrian peace treaty, especially since 
the allies by making concessions finally agreed virtually 
to the Soviet’s own proposal. 

To withdraw Red troops, moreover, from occupied 
areas outside the Soviet Union isn’t enough. Free elec- 
tions must be held immediately. Until the peoples in the 
Iron Curtain countries, including Soviet Russia itself, 
are able to express their own free will in elections, there 
can be no peaceful existence for anybody. 

If Mr. Molotov means to give the German people 
their freedom from foreign rule, the idea is a good one 
to apply to all those peoples now in Communist bond- 
age. It’s a splendid chance to expose the hypocrisy of 
the Moscow “peace” propaganda. 
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Put your chips where the blue chips are! 


Along the friendly, modern B&O is 
many an “aristocrat” of industrial 
America. The “blue chip” corpora- 
tions gained eminence through the 
know-how of production men and 
the judgment of management. We’re 
proud of the “blue chips” who chose 
B&O territory for further expansion. 
They accepted the advice of our 
specialists in site selection. 

Your stake in B&O territory 
will pay off! Here is economic atmos- 


phere ideal for profitable production 


and sound growth. Our men really © 


“know the ground’—they’ll pre- 
pare, in confidence, without obliga- 
tion, a study exactly to your needs. 


Play the game to win—ask our 
man! 


You'll find B&O Industrial Development men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash = 2-2211 





Constantly doing things—better ! 
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it’s probably packaged in a Peerless tube 


The manufacturers of America’s leading denti- 
frices, shaving creams, cosmetics and pharma- 
ceutical products send them to market by the 
millions in Peerless metal collapsible tubes. 


In the knowledge that a product’s reputa- 
tion for purity and freshness must be zealously 
guarded, Peerless craftsmen observe, as they have 
for more than fifty years, the highest standards 
of workmanship. Peerless tubes are made with 
‘meticulous care; under exacting conditions of 
cleanliness. They reach the consumer as the 

. perfect package. 


Every firm which packages its products in 
collapsible tubes knows Peerless tubes. They, all 
of them, will tell you there are no finer tubes 
made anywhere in the world. 


| COMPANY 


Bloomfield, New Jersev 





